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Un homme vit avec plaisir en son ménage: qu’il voie une 
femme qui lui plaise, le voila miserable s'il retourne 4 sa pre- 
miére occupation.— PASCAL. 


Soyez sévére a l’égard des personnes trop enjouées, ou trop 
polies. Ne souffrez pas qu’on vous dise rien de trop civil, ou de 
tendre. Evitez jusqu’a l’ombre de l’attachement. Regardez 
comme un ennemi quiconque sera capable ou de vous amuser, 
ou de samuser. Ce qui nous console, pour l’ordinaire, ou pour 
mieux dire, ce qui nous amuse, n’est rien.— J. B. DUGUET, 
Lettres sur divers sujets de morale et de piété. 1715. 
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THE GOOD GIRL 


I 


Tue hall was crowded that evening, and Vendred, 
who cared little or nothing for classical music, turned 
in his seat and examined the audience while the orches- 
tra blared out the “‘Ride of the Valkyries.” The faces 
he saw were for the most part foreign-looking, dispa- 
rate, and rigidly attentive to the little man who gyrated 
on the platform swinging a short stick above his head. 
Vendred’s eyes after a while came back listlessly to this 
person, and he studied his physical exertions with aston- 
ishment. What strength must be in the frail body, thus 
to leap about for hours! The whole show, in fact, 
gave the young man a sense of novelty: this was a place 
where he never came; and it was, of course, due to the 
empty Sunday night that he had allowed himself to be 
dragged hither by a friend. Once here, the friend, who 
understood music, was not likely to leave before the 
very end; and Vendred, preparing himself for a couple 
of hours of fierce boredom, endeavoured to catch some 
rill of tune amid the terrific spout of notes, while he 
watched the London night fog drift heavily in above the 
plush seats, above the people, with the electric globes 
glowing through the veil redder and redder. Then 
with an impatient sigh he turned and looked again at 
the audience more particularly, raking the house this 
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time with an inquisitive look. After a moment he 
started, and touched his friend on the elbow. 

“I wonder if you know that lady?” 

The friend, enveloped in music, gave a bewildered 
stare across the stalls. 

“What lady?” 

“There, in the fourth row, near the passage.” 

But the friend shook his head. “I’ve never set eyes 
on her before. She’s rather pretty, isn’t she?’’ he 
added abstractedly. 

Vendred let him go back to his music. Rather 
pretty! To calla face like that rather pretty! It was 
like calling Napoleon rather clever. 

He looked again. She was sitting with her hands in 
her lap, evidently absorbed in the music. Her hair, 
parted in the middle and drawn loosely over the ears 
and tied in a great knot above the neck, was the irresist- 
ibly right accompaniment to the full face with the wide 
eyes and rather upturned nose. It was her style, her 
own peculiar style seized on by instinct; in any age or 
clime she must have carried her hair just in that way. 
Vendred kept glancing at her, as well he might, for she 
was wholly taken up with the band and never looked 
round; and he exerted such powers of observation and 
comparison as he had to make her out, to descry where 
exactly in the world she fitted in. She was certainly 
English; but she had that cloudy, thick, indefinite look 
which is often seen on the faces of musicians of all 
lands, and from the full chin and throat she might be a 
singer. But for all that, Vendred found something in 
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her general appearance and carriage which forbade the 
supposition of the working artist, of a woman who lived 
entirely in the sight of the public. She had none of 
that unmistakable look of assertiveness and insecurity 
which is often the mark of the artists in all arts who 
know that they exist only to give pleasure, and which 
serves as a kind of fraternal recognition between them- 
selves. She looked as if she lived rather for amuse- 
ment than to amuse. There was much good-nature 
in her face, and, thought Vendred, immense good- 
ness. At present she leant back wholly occupied with 
the music, her head a little bent; and on her half-parted 
lips and in her splendid eyes there hovered a smile, 
vague, and tender, and sadly charming. .. . 

When the concert was over, Vendred stood with his 
back against the row of stalls till she passed. She 
passed, tall and gracious, covered by a huge black cloak 
which reached her heels, and as she went by she turned — 
to her companion, an older woman, and said something 
insignificant in a delightful low-pitched voice which 
proved to Vendred that he was right when he had deter- 
mined she was English. 

He gave his friend a curt good-bye and left him 
standing there, while he made his way rather roughly 
up-stairs through the crowd. But when he had gained 
the street, he only caught a glimpse some distance off 
of that memorable head, easily visible above the throng 
by reason of her tallness; and even as he was looking, 
she and her friend stepped into a motor-car and were 
whisked away. Vendred looked about wildly. She 
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must not go out of his life like that! Then he perceived 
the uselessness of any attempt to get one more look. 
Supposing he could pick up a cab, how was he to catch 
up the motor, now several streets beyond? He had 
better go home. 

He walked down Regent Street, sinister and bare in 
the desolation of a late Sunday night, with the fog 
twining in long grey scarves round the lamp-posts, and 
here and there a policeman stamping his feet to make 
them warm. Yes, that was the one woman. Should 
he never see her again, that was the one face to keep in 
undying memory. That was the face vaguely sought 
after for years among women; that was the heroine of 
the romances he had dreamed in boyhood; and in all 
the pictures of interiors he had made since, it was she 

who was always there. He remembered now that all 
- the faces of women who had ever touched him had some 
dim hint of that supreme and kindly face, and the decep- 
tions and disappointments he had met with so often in 
women who looked just a little like that, and who were 
after all so dull and pretentious and stupid, were ex- 
plained now. ‘They were not the one! He was so 
sure that in that concert-hall back there a while ago his 
soul had gone out to her in a triumph of recognition, 
that he wondered she had failed to notice and respond. 
As a matter of fact, she had not even given him a 
negligent look as she passed by to the door. 

At Piccadilly Circus he hailed a cab and drove slowly 
out through belts of fog to his old Regency house in 
Thurloe Square. He let himself in, and found the 
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room on the right of the door as usual prepared for 
his arrival. A good fire blazed, a pair of slippers were 
warming, and on a table placed near an arm-chair was 
a tray filled with plates and bottles. In the firelight 
which danced on the walls and flickered over the pic- 
tures the room had a sober and friendly look, suggesting 
the comfort of some snug old lawyer retired from af- 
fairs about the time of the Crimean war; but when Ven- 
dred had turned on the electric lamp, although the hard 
glare was mitigated by rose-coloured globes and shades, 
it revealed nevertheless a rather gloomy and dingy 
apartment, filled with ponderous Victorian furniture, 
amid which a later hand had deposited some afflicting 
mementos of the “esthetic”? movement of 1882. The 
pictures were family portraits, frigid and insipid, un- 
deniable evidences of a rich family with a vanity to have 
itself represented pictorially, yet having recourse to 
inferior artists because it grudged any money spent on 
mere art. 

Vendred took a pipe and filled and lighted it, and 
then dropped into the arm-chair with a dreary sigh. | 
He did not want to read, and he did not feel sleepy, and 
so he sat smoking and thinking — first, of course, of 
that woman at the concert, and whether he should ever 
contrive to see her again, and after a while, by degrees, 
of himself and his life so far. 


His grandfather had been one of the first men to 
start factories on the modern system in Lancashire, and 
had left an immense fortune which his son had not suc- 
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ceeded in getting rid of, though he had tried hard. 
This son had married a Dutch lady from Utrecht, and 
they had only one child. Vendred’s early remembrance 
of his father was of a big jolly man, seldom at home 
when they were in town, and constantly exasperated in 
the country, whose breath when he kissed his little son 
always smelt of cigars and spirits. 

His mother’s portrait hung almost opposite his chair, 
and it was the one exception to the flabby pictures in 
the room. The artist must have begun listlessly, then 
realized that he had got hold of a good subject and put 
his heart into his work. When he had finished he was 
evidently proud of it, for there was his name, 4. 
Fradelle, in the left-hand corner in large vermilion let- 
ters which Vendred had wondered at time and again 
when he was a little boy. Mrs. Vendred, in a severe 
silk dress, looked out of the frame with her relentless 
eyes, her determined mouth, her prominent chin, and 
her long, thin hands clasped about her Bible. But the 
surprising thing was that while you looked at her, while 
you said to yourself that this was by no means an 
accommodating lady, it suddenly occurred to you that 
she was also rather beautiful. Vendred himself used 
to think when he was a child that there was no one so 
beautiful as his mother when she smiled. 

She was too much occupied with her soul to smile 
often. She belonged to an old Dutch Catholic family, 
adherents of that rigid part of the Catholic Church 
which is sometimes called Jansenist, although they 
would have been grieved beyond words if this name had 
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been applied to them, and maintained that there was no 
such thing as a Jansenist doctrine. But as Vendred 
pondered his mother’s character, it seemed to him that 
he detected her difference from the great body of ordi- 
nary Catholics, not only in her rigorism and formalism, 
but in her dread and horror of those she called heretics 
and infidels, which meant everybody who was not bap- 
tized in a Catholic Church; in the austerity of her devo- 
tions to the saints; and in her uncompromising way of 
choosing priests and churches which suited herself for 
her own reasons. She spoke with a kind of respectful 
pity of those priests who allowed their penitents to com- 
municate in the morning, and go to dinners and theatres 
and dances the same night: when she herself was to com- 
municate the house knew it three days beforehand, for 
she closed herself in her room, hardly spoke at all, and 
read the Bible, the Imitation, and The Memorial of a 
Christian Life. One night when her son was quite a 
little fellow he was taken to sleep with her, and in the 
middle of the night he woke and found her sitting up in 
bed weeping, with her Bible open on her knees. He 
asked her why she wascrying. ‘I’m afraid I shall lose 
my soul, Paul,” she replied. He never saw her weep 
before or after. 

‘Good heavens!” muttered Vendred, staring at his 
mother’s portrait. ‘In the use of that Bible, too, there 
was a whiff of Calvinism.” And he recalled the appal- 
ling Sundays of his childhood, more joyless than any 
Presbyterian Sunday in Scotland or elsewhere. First 
the breakfast, taken almost in silence (his father always 
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had his breakfast in bed) ; then the solemn departure 
for High Mass; the grey afternoon spent in reading 
with his mother a chapter of the Bible, Old or New 
Testament, and Le Tourneaux’s Christian Instructions 
on the Commandments and Sacraments ; another solemn 
departure for Vespers; and the long, still evening till 
bedtime. Indeed, his keenest memories of his mother 
were connected with churches; and the smell of incense 
or of candles guttering down always reminded him of 
his mother leading her little Paul-Augustin by the hand, 
at Benedictions, at Expositions of the Holy Sacrament, 
at the services of Holy Week, or simply paying a visit 
to some stern convents where the practices and views of 
the nuns agreed with her own. These nuns used some- 
times to give him rosary-beads or holy pictures; one 
once kissed him on the cheek, and he thought his mother 
did not like it. 

When he was about twelve, his father, who had not 
meddled with his education up to this, declared he 
should go to Harrow. His mother objected on the 
ground that she did not like her son to go among 
Protestants. But his father insisted, and even grew 
warm. According to him, one religion was as good as 
another. He had been at Harrow himself, and it 
hadn’t done him any harm, had it? And his son must 
go there too — simply must. Thereupon his mother, 
with that admirable skill and self-control she had al- 
ways exercised when dealing with his father, at once 
yielded. 

As a matter of fact, Vendred had never seen the 
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slightest sign of a dispute between his father and 
mother, even when the matter might be considered to 
justify one. 

He remembered how, when he was a small boy, 
his mother had taken him out in the carriage one 
afternoon with an aunt up from Lancashire who wanted 
to do some shopping. The carriage pulled up at a 
shop just by Verrey’s restaurant, and he and his mother 
sat side by side while the aunt went in to make her pur- 
chase. Suddenly the door of the restaurant opened, 
and a pretty and showy young woman stepped out on 
the pavement, followed by his father, flushed and jo- 
vial, his hat cocked a little on one side and a cigar be- 
tween his lips. ‘“There’s father!” Paul cried out; but 
his mother grasped his hand very tightly, pressed her. 
lips together, and said nothing. At that moment the 
aunt arrived, attended by the footman, and hid the 
others from sight; and then the carriage drove off. 
But Vendred never had any cause to think that his 
mother had mentioned the affair to her husband. 
Nothing could shake her magnificent dignity. 

She resolved, however, that she would pay a visit to 
his future house-master at Harrow for the purpose of 
making some things clear to him, and she took her son 
with her. She explained to the master that Paul must 
be allowed to receive frequent visits from the local 
priest, and to go to the Catholic church on Sundays and 
holidays. “You see, we are Catholics,” she said sim- 
ply. The master, who happened to be very High 
Church, replied with a smile that he hoped he was too. 
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Mrs. Vendred did not take this up, and changed the 
conversation. But driving back to the station, after 
she had sat in silence for a while, she suddenly mur- 
mured, “Poor wretch!” ‘Who?” asked Paul, aston- 
ished. But his mother kept her handsome profile to- 
wards him and made no answer. 

She must have been fond of him, Vendred thought, 
in her way, but her way did not make any allowances 
for the mere desires of the flesh when these seemed 
likely to thwart the affairs of the soul. So it was, that 
although she might have kept him by her side for 
eighteen months longer before he went to Harrow, she 
decided that his time would be more profitably spent at 
a small private school in Belgium, chosen by herself and 
managed, not by priests, but by laymen; thinking proba- 
bly that he would get such an inoculation of the true 
faith there as would serve him ever after against the 
stratagems of infidels. 

The result was almost the direct opposite of what she 
had imagined. Vendred’s father dissociated himself 
completely from this enterprise, and left his wife to 
manage as she thought fit; and the consequence was that 
Mrs. Vendred, who knew rather less about the way 
boys’ schools are run than she did about the interior of 
a mosque, simply looked out for the trifles, the unessen- 
tial things, while the essential things which would have 
occurred to any man who had been at school himself, 
were left unnoticed. 

“The two years I spent at that school were the un- 
happiest I have spent up to date—yes, indeed!” mused 
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Vendred, staring again at his mother over there on the 
wall. Reared as he had been in a religious hot-house, 
apart from other children, with his quaint, old-fash- 
ioned ways, and his open-eyed wonder at what all boys 
already knew, when he was suddenly flung into a school 
which would be mildly described as rough, he became 
the inevitable butt. One raw brute, the “captain,” as 
he was called, of the school, made life a terror and 
horror for the lonely little wretch. He kept Vendred 
from sleep for three nights by drenching his bed with 
water and filth. Once he nearly killed him by inviting 
him to sit down on the spike of a cricket-stump. An- 
other burly youth, who sat next to Vendred for some 
time in the refectory, deprived him of his dinners for a 
month by deliberately spitting into his plate at each 
meal, for no reason whatever, from a mere passionless 
wish to be nasty. He would sit down and spit on Ven- 
_ dred’s food solemnly, as though it were part of a ritual, 
in the same unruffled way as he took up his knife and 
fork. Once, four or five strong, hulking louts, cheered 
on by half the school, held little Vendred before the 
great fire in the play-room till he yelled with agony. 
Then there were the dreary and ill-managed games 
imported mostly from England together with a burly 
English master who was supposed to saturate the 
school in an atmosphere of English sport—games 
from which every possibility of interest and amuse- 
ment was eliminated, and miserable little boys were 
pitted against huge full-blooded youths on equal terms. 
Whenever he looked back, Vendred was inclined to 
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think that of all the martyrdoms he endured at that 
school this of the games was the worst. He could still 
picture himself, with a sympathetic shudder, standing in 
a bleak wood ona January afternoon, holding a hockey- 
stick nearly as big as himself, howled at and reviled for 
doing he knew not what, and finally, when stupefied with 
cold and shouts he made some mistake, having his ears 
boxed by the captain of the school in front of the field 
for refusing to play up, while the imported English 
athlete looked on sardonically. Vendred recalled be- 
ing smashed in that way three times in the course of 
one afternoon. 

And the most deplorable thing was that the boys 
might have been different if they had been shown any 
reason to be different; but they never were. If any 
one was the boys’ butt, he was also the master’s butt 
—not only of the English master, but of all the con- 
glomeration of French, German and Fleming. And 
on the whole, in looking back on it all, Vendred 
bore a deeper grudge against the masters than against 
the boys. Much of his nervousness, irresolution, in- 
expertness in dealing with life, he attributed to the 
ruin of his self-reliance and self-respect which had been 
effected at that school; and the masters were responsi- 
ble. To these men, mediocre for the most part, and 
some of them altogether stupid and blind, a school was 
a pen for young two-legged animals, all inclined to be 
vicious, with no more distinction to be made between 
them than between sheep in a flock. It never occurred 
to them that a shy, sensitive boy required different treat- 
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ment from a lusty, full-bodied young brute. They 
never considered that if a boy had the misfortune to 
come there weak and small, it was he who needed the 
ptotection and support, as he would infallibly be made 
the butt and never given a chance to develop. He re- 
membered one master in class who asked a boy what 
he was doing, and upon the boy replying by way of 
excuse that he was only jabbing a pen into another boy’s 
legs, the master burst into a loud, braying laugh in which 
he was joined, of course, by his whole class, leaving 
the pen-jabber flattered almost to embarrassment at 
this unexpected approval of his prowess. 

Oddly enough, the one feature of the school which 
had attracted Mrs. Vendred and led her to put her son 
there, the reported religious tone of it, came near 
producing in Vendred a certain impatience with any 
religious tone whatever. When he went to school he 
had religion in the very marrow of his bones; but the 
school froze it. Not that there was not there decorum, 
and even a certain devoutness; but the services and 
prayers with which the lads were dosed were admini- 
stered without tact. Vendred used to find himself at 
half-past six every winter morning kneeling in the 
chapel, shivering, heavy with sleep, blowing on his 
chilblains to keep them from smarting. The chapel 
was lit by gaslight; the priest read the Mass-book by 
the aid of an extra candle; a smell of candle-smoke, of 
stale incense, filtered through the place, and the walls 
sweated from damp. Heavy muffled coughing, taken 
up by one boy after another, cruelly accompanied the 
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service. On certain days there would be heard a dull 
crash, and then the sound of shuffling feet laboriously 
carrying a body out. Some boy had fainted. The 
service in chapel lasted about three-quarters of an hour, 
and after that there was still another three-quarters of 
an hour of study before breakfast. Nobody learned 
anything; everybody was brutalized and famished. On 
Sundays the church services were almost continuous, 
only interrupted for two hours in the afternoon by a 
slack and joyless game of hockey, or cricket, or foot- 
ball, according to the season. 

But it was not the length or frequency of the re- 
ligious services that disturbed Vendred. What did 
that was the way they had there of taking religion it- 
self, the light, joyous, ultramontane, Roman Catholic 
way, which is opposed to all sourness and stringency 
and terror proceeding from the exercise of faith, and 
regards the salvation of every man of average good 
life as pretty secure. How different was all that from 
his mother’s stern and gloomy beliefs, among which 
stood centrally, sinister and menacing as a scaffold set 
up among tombstones, the doctrine that this world was 
a place where it was indeed possible, but not probable, 
you might save your soul, and reproved any modifica- 
tion as Semi-Pelagian error. On this side, the mercy 
of God was insisted upon; on that, His anger and limit- 
less power. And from this attitude there arose, of 
course, another discipline. It was long before Ven- 
dred could get in any way used to seeing the boys who 
had confessed in the afternoon, and intended to com- 
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municate in the morning, playing games in the interval, 
laughing and talking as usual. 

The very games permitted on Sunday, that day 
of austere repression at home, were to Vendred a 
cause of perplexity and even scandal. Then the 
chaplain himself, genial and florid, and wisely tol- 
erant—Vendred could imagine how the cold severe 
eye of his mother’s private judgment would run 
that man over, and her concise and biting criticism. 
When Vendred first went to school he often tried to 
start conversations on religious topics with the masters, 
that being almost the only kind of conversation he had 
ever had at home. He was not, however, encouraged; 
these good men looked rather bored, made vague re- 
plies, smiled into the distance, called him ‘‘a queer little 
chap,” and managed clearly to convey to him that they 
did not think it good style to talk of all that out of off- 
cial hours. The very sensible idea, no doubt, was to 
guard people from getting morbid about religion by 
overmuch brooding upon it; but the boy could not per- 
ceive this, and it added to his homesickness at first to 
miss the hours-long talks with his mother about the. 
Gospel stories and the lives of the saints, especially cer- 
tain saints who were become as real to him as visible 
persons, and as dear and protecting as friends. He 
could not realize that anybody would not be glad 
to talk about the saints whenever the subject was 
broached: that had not come within his expert- 
ence. But as time went on, these saints through dis- 
couragement gradually dwindled into insecure wraiths 
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who sometimes sent him a thin smile of re- 
proach; and in after years, for all his trying, they 
never could be got to come back in just the old way 
again. | 

Finally, Vendred was obliged to put it forcibly to 
himself: ‘‘ If this is Roman Catholicism which is prac- 
tised here, and unquestionably it is, then I have not 
been brought up in the approved tradition or spirit. 
At home we are something else, something fiercer, and 
this is easier and pleasanter and more hopeful.” And 
all these contradictions resulted for him in a kind of 
sensuous bewilderment and sense of room. The most 
inflexible could be interrogated, he found; there were 
two ways of being right and wrong, and the early, intol- 
erant home way was not infallibly right. From the 
moment he put that to himself, quivering at his 
audacity, little doors began constantly to shove them- 
selves ajar, letting in wanton airs of liberty and 
uncovering practically boundless spaces of freedom 
over which he would one day wander so wearily 
and so far! Furthermore, he was able to trace 
to this shock to his religious basis a subtle change 
in his valuation of the facts of life which he 
took note of in himself, not perceptible at once or for 
long afterwards, but certainly to be ascribed to that. 
So, when the bolts are removed from about a ship they 
are launching, for a moment she stirs not at all; then, 
with a slight unwilling motion which gradually becomes 
more rapid; till at last with a wild glad rush she plunges 
into the enthusiastic freedom of the sea. . . . 
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When he had been a year at school his father was 
injured in the hunting-field, and after lingering for 
some months in a helpless, paralysed condition, he died. 
He might have lived longer if he had put some will 
into it; but for him a life devoid of pleasures was 
without savour. 

Vendred remembered the interminable drives round 
London while his father still lived, the handsome, 
helpless man and his wife seated at the back of 
the large old-fashioned landau, with Vendred himself 
and the hospital nurse facing them. 

He always thought with some anguish of an incident 
which occurred on one of these drives. There was a 
momentary halt of the traffic in Piccadilly, and the 
landau drew abreast of a smart little victoria in which a 
young lady was seated alone but for a little dog. She 
glanced carelessly at the occupants of this obviously 
respectable family carriage, then she turned partic- 
ularly to the man, and in a flash Vendred saw her face 
covered with the strangest mixture of confusion, sorrow 
and dismay. His father lay back in the carriage, lack- 
lustre and sallow, but by some marvellous chance he 
noticed the lady, and Vendred would never forget the 
extraordinary animation which sprang into his face, 
lighting it—really as if a strong physical light had 
been held behind it—with a look which would be on 
the face of a man bursting out of prison. The young 
lady, evidently deeply moved, held out her gloved 
hands, crying something which Vendred did not catch, 
and the whole thing seemed likely to become awkward 
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and painful. But Mrs. Vendred saved the situation by 
giving the lady such a bow as a royal personage might 
be expected to bestow on a notorious socialist. The 
trafic at that very moment becoming disentangled, the 
nurse, a clever woman, spoke to the footman, and the 
heavy decent carriage turned sharp and rolled up 
Clarges Street. The light went out of Mr. Vendred’s 
face, and he sank lower down among his cushions with 
his eyes closed, despairing and dying amid the frag- 
ments of his dreams. 

Upon his death, Mrs. Vendred, having no further 
duty of obedience, gave ear to her terror and hatred of 
what she considered heresy and declined to send her son 
to Harrow after all. So Vendred returned for an- 
other year to his unattractive and unprofitable Belgian 
school. Most boys have the good luck to find 
consideration and common sense either at home or 
at school, and often find them at both. Vendred 
found them at neither. He was getting into a 
sorry enough state of mind, when he fell ill, and 
the doctor urged his mother to let him stay at 
home for a while. She was really glad to keep 
her son by her side, but her uncompromising principles 
would not allow her to do a thing which looked so like 
self-indulgence, without justification. 

As it turned out, he never left her again till he went 
to Cambridge, his education in the meantime being 
looked after by an elderly and stern Dutch tutor who 
was unable to become an ecclesiastic, as he had always 
desired, because he had a wife living somewhere or 
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other with some man or other. By him Vendred was 
plugged with the heavy classical authors, with gram- 
mar, with the Port-Royal logic, with geometry and al- 
gebra; while any craving his nature might have for the 
artistic and the beautiful aspects of life was systemat- 
ically ignored. In the midst of his stagnant lessons, 
Vendred would often stare at the narrow, intolerant 
face of the tutor, and think wonderingly and with some 
tenderness of the young wife who had the courage to 
kick up her heels. He did not put it to himself in 
just that way, but that he put it to himself at all showed 
that the possibility of doubt and interrogation of mat- 
ters of domestic discipline which he had darkly per- 
ceived at school, was growing brighter, and must in- 
evitably before very long produce great changes in his 
mind. 

He was at Cambridge, whither he had managed 
after a hard struggle to get himself sent, when a tele- 
gram came on Easter Sunday evening to say that his 
mother was dying. Ona bleak Maundy-Thursday she 
had insisted, although she had already a bad cold, on 
walking from one hot and thronged church to an- 
other, and now she was down with pneumonia. The 
doctors gave her up from the first. 

A few afternoons later, the Sister of Charity who 
was on duty, came into a near room where Vendred 
was sitting dully with his head in his hands, and 
touched him on the shoulder. He followed her into 
his mother’s room and drew near the bed. She gave 
him a thin smile in which there was not the least vestige 
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of uncertainty, and pressed the crucifix a little closer 
to her breast. The nun fell on her knees. All was 
over. Except her son, she died without a friend or 
relative near her: her married life had been a peni- 
tential exercise in resignation; she had never bestowed 
any affection, except on her son, and she had never 
asked for any, even from him. ‘When she was dead, 
Vendred was surprised to find how much he had loved 
her. 

He now found himself the owner of this town house 
in Thurloe Square, a country estate, and a fairly good 
income., He returned to Cambridge and took his de- 
gree; and the time that had passed since then seemed, 
as he looked back to-night, nothing better than a grey 
battle-field on which he had met defeat from all sides. 
These constant repulses, unillumined by a single victory 
worth recording, had culminated in hopeless weariness, 
boredom, and more or less contented discontent. The 
truth is, he was in life that depressing figure so often 
spoken of: the square peg in a round hole. His early 
education at home had ended by unfitting him to cope 
with the world, to meet people in general on equal 
terms. Actions that most people looked on lightly, he 
looked on as sins, and even when, as sometimes hap- 
pened, he performed them, he always felt he was com- 
mitting a sin. He was often furious with himself on 
account of this feeling which he despised, since the 
rigid beliefs which could justify it and lend it dignity 
were so much softened; but there it was, and at last, 
after many wrestles, he had sense enough to perceive 
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that there in the depth of him it would always be. He 
could never succeed in being what they call the hardened 
man of the world. 

But this conflict between his mind, the urgent and 
reasoning part, and his soul, the instinctive and tram- 
melling part, led him into innumerable follies and false 
positions which onlookers, not of course in the secret, 
judged at their crudest. Everywhere he had passed, 
he thought drearily, he had left the traces of his fa- 
tuity. Everything he had tried to do had somehow got 
twisted at the start, gone wrong from the first. He 
had been what is called a promising child, and he was 
likely to remain that all his life. Among men he had 
many acquaintances, but few friends. When he was 
not afraid of women, and angry with them for making 
him afraid, he was fond of them with a sombre fond- 
ness, bitter and relentless. He got on with nice old 
women, and they liked him for the gentle manners 
which were the result of his early joyless life. He 
was rather terribly the only son. 

But for all that he was not elementary, and unfortu- 
nately, as he thought himself, he was not innocent. 
He had done almost everything in a rather ex- 
tensive range of physical exertion. When he was 
in a rare mood to flatter himself, he used to 
think that he might have managed tolerable work 
in one of the arts, if his artistic impulses had not 
been discouraged and almost stamped out. 

In connection with this, he recalled a visit he had once 
paid in the company of his Jansenist tutor to the ex- 
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hibition of the Royal Academy at Burlington House. 
The tutor was indignant at what was placed before his 
eyes, while the people who passed enjoying these turpi- 
tudes he regarded with sour disapproval. And the 
long, thin man, his furies at the defection of his young 
wife revived, raged against the pictures of naked 
women spread out there on the walls. The portraits 
of the women of fashion, simpering muddily above 
their bare shoulders, especially provoked his contempt. 

Hastily regaining the street, he elaborated his opin- 
ions on art. Painting, with a grudging exception of 
paintings of religious subjects, he considered useless; 
when it was full of low wantonness, an inducement to 
filthy lust and wallowing, it became a disgrace and a 
shame. Poetry, save in the learned languages, where 
it might be accepted as mental gymnastic, was 
nauseous and not to be tolerated. As for the 
rounders of phrases, your Paters, your Chateau- 
briands, your Ruskins, stylists as they were called, 
when he looked into their volumes he shuddered 
to the soul. These men, and such as they, were 
simply besotted with a monstrous conceit and vanity 
which would lead them to eternal perdition. To 
wish to say something saliently, showily, was an in- 
spiration of the devil. Then, all those improvisers of 
witticisms, makers of epigrams, play-authors, stage gen- 
try, exercising themselves for applause in stratagems 
of language, whose sentences were pranked up like a 
perfumed woman, and whose ignoble end was to 
amuse,—surely their place was among the lowest. If 
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two ways of saying a thing suggested themselves to a 
writer, he should choose the one he liked least. But 
few, very few were they who could be pardoned for 
writing for the public. The only admirable writers, 
according to him, were the makers of certain books of 
theology, of books of devotion composed in a staid and 
temperate way, of school and college text-books and 
technical works, and those journalists who supplied 
matter which gave them no credit to newspapers which 
suppressed their names. oe 

Notwithstanding this kind of discouragement, and 
discouragement of a much more effective quality from 
his mother, who offered him a practical example of a 
woman with considerable artistic endowments deliber- 
ately burning them out, Vendred was rather surprised 
to discover that he had, hidden away within him, a 
feeling, and at moments even an enthusiasm, for art. 
At times he thought with some compunction that he 
was more of an amateur of art than anything else, 
except one thing. 

But if that were so, he still found that he could 
by no means keep up with what are called artistic senti- 
ments. He could hardly understand, and was quite 
unable to share the mental state of a man who re- 
linquished obvious material comforts for the sake, say, 
of pursuing an artistic career, or even of buying a pic- 
ture. There, at least, the game didn’t seem worth 
the candle: Sprung from a generation which had put 
money-getting, the power of money, and the indispensa- 
bility of wealth above anything else, Vendred’s ancestry 
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revealed itself in this touch of sordidness, and in a kind 
of narrow stupidity incapable of appreciating the pas- 
sionate and daring enthusiasm and self-sacrifice which 
are at the foundations of all great art. Asa matter of 
fact, he did not care much for pictures in general; they 
moved him so little that he used to find himself won- 
dering if the transports of others were quite sincere. 
The Rijks Gallery at Amsterdam, with its wall after 
wall covered by the masterpieces of the painters of the 
Low Countries, wherein the evident preoccupation was 
to render common life minutely without gewgaws or 
specious attractiveness, he preferred to all the other 
galleries in Europe. Besides these, the only pictures he 
cared much about were those of a few very modern 
artists: Rops, Beardsley, Renoir, Cézanne, and that 
astonishing Toulouse de Lautrec, whose brush seemed 
to be dipped in the very atmosphere of Paris and the 
mud of its streets; James Ensor, too, with his revela- 
tion of chaos and delirium lying in nameless horror so 
near the organized bounds of life; and Eugeen Van 
Mieghem, noting on the quays at Antwerp mysterious 
disquieting figures, alluring and half Spanish, as they 
pass in the twilight and rain. 

Then, unlike genuine artists, he was unable to create 
for himself an atmosphere and surroundings; as the 
room he now sat in showed, where the specimens of the 
taste of a Liverpool aunt, who had for a while suc- 
ceeded his mother, still lingered, he took all that as it 
came. He was perfectly at ease in the sitting-room of 
an hotel, with its machine-made furniture, machine- 
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made pictures, its wallpaper which he had not chosen, 
and its details with which he had nothing to do, its 
blank impersonal look, and all the modern accessories 
of convenience under his hand. For the rest, poetry, 
save short lyrical pieces, bored him, and also music 
which demanded a sustained effort of attention. 

After all this, it may well be asked, what was left? 

Well, there was left, for one thing, a certain way of 
dealing with life, not the best way or the most profitable 
way for temporal or spiritual welfare, but beyond ques- 
tion the most sensational way. Could a man otherwise 
made up have drawn the same intense delight from for- 
est and waste places, from a ship at sea, from a sun- 
set in the mountains, from twilight and the first star 
when sheep are folded in the brown fields? 

And there was left another preoccupation which 
with him manifested itself so variously in the need of 
such different gratifications that it rose to the level of 
an artistic instinct. ‘Women’s skirts would sometimes 
go swishing through his head as in a ballroom. He 
was often vaguely haunted by those he had never 
spoken to, whom he had seen once passingly and 
Was never to see again. Yes, she was always 
there, with all her vivid attractiveness, the eternal 
seducer, the destroyer, the terror of the Fathers 
and the Hermits, whose light fingers touching your 
face led you into indissoluble snares, whose white 
arms dragged you into the reddest hell. The guides 
of his youth, from his mother downward, had 
taught him to consider the Woman as the chief sin, 
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the main block in the way of a devout life. He re- 
sented this teaching now; he thought he could now see 
that his mother’s notions on this subject were warped 
by a daily, silent assistance at his father’s incontinent 
life, and that of his tutor by his enforced celibacy. 
But nevertheless, for him it had hitherto been impossi- 
ble to be on the terms of a comrade with a woman; you 
might as well try, he thought, to be mere friends with 
one of the seven deadly sins. With the deadly sin 
there would be mad embraces, acrid poisonous delights, 
fatigue, satiety, cruel hatred, everything strong and de- 
lightful, painful and terrible—anything, everything, but 
the way of tranquil friendship. All this added a zest 
of sin, a sensation perverse and diabolic, which height- 
ened his transports and made his lassitudes more bitter. 

“Good heavens!” thought Vendred, “what a lot 
there is to think about when once you begin thinking 
about yourself!” He stood up and stretched himself-— 
a tall man, well built, and evidently in good training. 
From his mother’s race had descended to him eyes so 
blue that they sometimes looked dark, and crisp fair 
hair which kept a wave in it however close it might 
be cropped. 

While he gazed absently through the room, his 
thoughts returned to her who had started his musings. 
And he saw her again, with her grace, her undulating 
movements, and the tired uncertain smile on her half- 
parted lips. “I must find her,” he thought. “I 
wonder if I shall ever find her,’ he muttered, as he 
turned out the lights. 


Il 


HE had never before realized what York station was 
like: York was one of those places which he had never 
thought of as a railway station. He had imagined it 
in various ways, what with Wars of the Roses, beset- 
ments by Roundheads, or even simply as one of those 
royal titles; but this immense arch, covering innumer- 
able screeching locomotives and masses of the human 
kind occupied more or less with luggage, was unex- 
pected by him and in a measure startling. He had 
come up from Doncaster, where he had been looking 
over some horses, engaged to spend a few days at a 
country house in North Yorkshire, and landing at York 
he found he had a couple of hours to wait for the con- 
necting train. Why hadn’t he ever been at York, Ven- 
dred wondered? His father hated the north of Eng- 
land, the source of his fortunes, and as for his mother, 
she seemed to have always in mind Pascal’s maxim, 
‘That all the troubles of men and women arise from 
not being able to remain quiet in one room.” Since he 
had become master of his own actions he had travelled 
widely, but never in England, except to his own place 
and to places where he was asked. Well, well! 
Fancy not knowing York! 

He followed the porter, who had the luggage on a 
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truck, up the steep incline to the railway hotel. What 
an hotel! It took his breath, as the saying is, away. 
Bland, large, opulent, suggesting the immense places 
of London and New York with all their comforts— 
very obvious comforts—and their drawbacks, Vendred 
felt that all that up-to-dateness swiped, as with the 
heavy jewelled hand of a bookmaker or American bar- 
tender, the dew off the rose of York; and still flabber- 
gasted, after passing the swinging doors held open by a 
page, he quarried his difficult way through marble col- 
umns to the smoking-room. 

But the smoking-room, to his surprise and relief, 
showed up something more aggressively English. A 
great fire was snapping and burning bright at both 
ends, and round these fires were seated about four men 
to each, smoking pipes, drinking whisky, clad in tweeds 
and thick boots, ruddy, bearded, happy in the thought 
that they could ignore their neighbours and that nobody 
knew who they were. This gave the English note he 
was looking for, after all the suggestion of Switzerland 
and New York. The men looked at him as he en- 
tered, took him in with a certain hostility, with a look 
which said as much as that they wouldn’t admit him if 
they had the power to keep him out, and then went 
back sulkily to their drinks and their newspapers. At 
the writing-desk there was a man writing, evidently with 
difficulty, for he paused now and then, puffing and mop- 
ping his face; in a corner two men were talking ear- 
nestly in low buzzing voices. A German waiter, who 
sounded again that uncanny foreign note here in York, 
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came in answer to the bell, and eventually brought 
some tea. 

Vendred sipped his tea and looked out of the window. 
How it rained! A dilapidated fly was standing there 
taking care of itself. The big thin horse, drenched 
and steaming, was munching without enthusiasm in a 
nose-bag, and studying his surroundings with a disen- 
chanted eye. Now and then he would toss his head 
despairingly and some oats would be shaken out of the 
bag; thereupon he would lift his hind-leg and deliver a 
well-considered blow at the pavement. Meanwhile, 
men and women straggled by at a quick pace. The 
men wore overcoats with the collars turned up. Some, 
countrymen, wore leggings, and these were ruddy-faced 
and walked with long strides; others, shopmen or com- 
mercial travellers, pale and unhealthy-looking, walked 
quickly with short steps, their hands in their pockets, 
miserable and peevish. Most of the women had um- 
brellas, were bundled in mackintoshes, and carried an 
embarrassing number of packages. At the same time 
they made frantic efforts to keep their skirts up, and 
a few actually managed this better than they thought 
for, lifting their clothes in fact at the back almost as 
high as their garters, and thus revealing half-worn — 
muddy boots or shoes and crumpled stockings. But 
for the most part the skirts trailed, taking toll of all 
the filth of the street. Both men and women had a 
set unpleasant look, interested in one thing only, to 
reach the station. 

When he had taken this in for a while, Vendred 
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strolled over to the large table and picked up one of 
the illustrated papers which were strewn thereon. He 
turned over the pages idly, utterly unattracted by the 
simpering and pretentious damsels who were offered: 
‘Miss Maidie Musk, who is now playing the part of 
Silly Juggins on tour.’ ‘Then there was the stout gen- 
tleman with a thick grey moustache and a fatuous con- 
sequential air, in a hunting-coat and breeches, holding 
a crop: “Mr. Claude Pragge, J.P., who has lately 
resigned the mastership of the Westchester hunt.” 
He glanced at the clock, turned over another leaf, 
and there she was before him, staring him in the 
face. 

Yes, there she was, there could be no doubt about it. 
Had he ever for a moment forgotten that grave and 
splendid face which now looked out at him from the 
page, making all the other faces which convoyed it so 
vapid and common? “Mrs. Dover, the well-known 
amateur, who will sing at the concert in Bechstein Hall 
in aid of the Lord Mayor’s Fund on the twenty-fifth.” 
This was what he read. So that was her name—Mrs. 
Dover. What luck to have found it—what blind 
luck! In a moment everything was changed for him: 
the men sitting about seemed the most genial company, 
the street outside radiant and blithe. 

The twenty-fifth—that was to-morrow. He would 
wire and get out of his visit in North Yorkshire, and 
start for London to-night. He did not balance for a 
second: he dared not miss this chance of seeing her 
again. The Buckleys were punctilious, and would 
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probably be very cross unless they happened to believe 
him; but that could not be helped. He would simply 
disgrace himself if he was boxed up with a lot of bores 
and nuisances in a country-house for three or four days, 
knowing all the time that he might have seen her in 
London. 

Though what permanent good it would do him, or 
how it would advance matters, just to see her in this 
way on a platform before an audience, was a question 
which did vaguely occur to him more than once as the 
train screamed its rapid way to London. But never 
mind that! He would see her, that was the main point. 
Afterwards things would arrange themselves. He 
looked for some chance, some special interposition; he 
was so far gone as to let himself fancy she might even 
pick him out from the rest of the audience by some 
magnetic attraction and send him a friendly look, per- 
haps—who knew ?—a word. 

Mrs. Dover! Who was Mrs. Dover? And was 
there a Mr. Dover? The various directories which he 
found at the club were baffling. In the morning he 
strolled up to Ashton’s and bought a ticket for the 
concert. Who was Mrs. Dover? But the man had 
only the vaguest notion. She was a lady whose name 
he had observed sometimes in the lists of charity con- 
certs. 

Vendred tried to give himself an air of idle curiosity. 
“Has she been on the stage as a professional?” he 
asked. 

“Oh no,” replied the clerk, “I think not. In fact 
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I’m sure she has not. I'd be likely to know if she 
had.” | | 

After that, Vendred thought he would look up the 
photographer whose name had been printed under the 
portrait in the paper. 

The “studio” was up a flight of stairs, but 
in a glass case hung in the entry, filled with pic- 
tures of children, of officers in uniform, of ladies 
in Court dress, he found the photograph he was looking 
for. He went up-stairs, and opening a door walked 
into the “studio,” a large high room with brown car- 
pet and some easy-chairs. Large pots of ferns stood 
here and there, photographs in frames covered the 
walls, and the floor was encumbered by several im- 
mense photographs on easels. 

The photographer, when he heard Vendred, came 
forward leisurely, apparently with regret. He was 
a tallish man, wearing a pointed black beard and 
waxed moustache, with a face of that type which 
captivates most people and is accordingly oftenest 
engraved for advertisements, or moulded for the 
windows of hairdressers. His costume was studied 
to indicate a reconciliation between the artist and 
the man of the world. <A flower drooped in his but- 
tonhole, and a cigarette, which he had neglected to 
throw away, smoked between his ringed fingers. 

Vendred explained that he had come in to buy a 
photograph which he had seen in the case downstairs. 

The photographer opened a drawer and took out a 
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photograph. ‘‘That’s the one you refer to, isn’t it?” 
said he. 

Vendred replied that it was. 

“Then that’s not for sale,” rejoined the photog- 
rapher. 

“Will you write to the lady,”’ asked Vendred, ‘‘and 
try to get her permission?” 

“T will not,” said the other. He gazed at the photo- 
graph tenderly and heaved a sigh. ‘‘No, I wouldn't 
sell that for anything,” he added, and he smiled fatu- 
ously at the picture. : 

Vendred felt like kicking him. ‘It’s a matter for the 
lady to decide herself,” he said angrily. “Of course, 
if you take photographs for your own amusement you 
shouldn’t keep a shop. It misleads people.” 

The photographer, however, dropped into an easy- 
chair; put his cigarette to his lips and blew out a cloud 
of smoke; then, holding the photograph at arm’s- 
length he smiled at it more killingly than ever. Ven- 
dred tramped down-stairs and into the street. To 
think that the photographer had spoken to her, that 
he might have touched her while she was posing, ar- 
ranged her hands, settled her frock! Vendred was 
furious. She was his: what right had other men to 
admire her? The fact is, he had lived of late so much 
with her image that he had persuaded himself 
she belonged exclusively to him, and he had rather 
lost sight of the real woman in real life and her dealings 
with the everyday world. 
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But as he drove up to Bechstein Hall in the evening, 
all else was submerged by the great thought: I am 
going to see her! I shall see her, not at some vague 
time or other, but now, to-night, in half-an-hour. And 
he closed his eyes and tried to picture her as she would 
appear, so that the reality when it came might be more 
poignant. ... 

The street in front of the hall was full of carriages 
and motor-cars. It was going to be rather a fashion- 
able audience. This was confirmed when Vendred, 
having duly presented his ticket and taken his seat, 
turned to glance over the faces. All these self-indul- 
gent-looking people chattering together, these richly- 
arrayed women, many of them, especially the mature 
ones, very handsome and bold, with their sensual arti- 
ficially-coloured lips, their vivid touched-up complexions, 
the full, pleasure-loving roll of chin and throat which 
shook in their inviting, compromising laughter above 
their superb shoulders and arms extensively bared, and 
the spark of exhilaration which comes at night dancing 
in their eyes—no, these surely pursued nothing in com- 
mon with the wan votaries of Beethoven scraping vio- 
lins in lonely pensions. And the long-haired, pale- 
faced men with an earnest inward look, mostly in 
spectacles, whom Vendred had often noticed in the 
cheaper places at the opera, how could they go in the 
catalogue with the well-set-up, muscular, stupid-looking 
men he saw here all around him, the ruddiness of their 
features from frequent living in the open air height- 
ened to a flush due to the unfinished digestion of too 
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much meat and drink? The odour that filled the place 
and floated over these people, an odour suave and 
heady, compounded of toilet essences, hothouse flowers, 
and oriental tobacco, might have indicated to an ob- 
serving person, Vendred thought, the kind of crowd he 
was among. 

As soon as he looked down the list of names on his 
programme, he found some explanation of this gather- 
ing. The programme was adroitly made up by the 
juxtaposition of three or four operatic or concert per- 
formers well to the fore, with several names familiar in 
London society. Except Mrs. Dover herself, there 
was not a single one of whom Vendred did not know 
something, at least by hearsay. The performance was 
split into two parts, and Mrs. Dover came in about the 
middle of each. : 

As a matter of fact, he had to endure a considerable 
amount of music of various kinds from performers of 
various quality before there was any chance of her 
appearance. Most of the amateurs took the merest 
polite applause for a recall, and the professionals, al- 
though they refused to sing or play again, bowed and 
curtsied so often that they used up almost as much 
time. . 

It was after what seemed to Vendred an interm- 
inable violin solo that she came on. The violin sent a 
shrill scream through the house, prolonged and dying; 
then came two dull throbs; and it was finished. In re- 
sponse to the genuine hand-clapping, the little violinist 
bent his body in two, his bow and handkerchief in one 
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hand, his fiddle under the other arm, his hideous cat’s 
face crinkled with grins. At last he went, and there 
was a pause. Vendred’s heart was beating absurdly. 
A man came out, and seating himself before the piano, 
he pulled up his cuffs and waited. She was on the plat- 
form, suddenly, facing the audience before Vendred 
was aware. 

He looked at her a little unsteadily, and what came 
to him first was that this was a different woman from 
the image he had been carrying about for months. 
His image, of course, had during so long a time acquired 
some features from his own imagination. But after a 
moment of disappointment had passed, Vendred 
thought he loved her still more as he saw her now. 
She was dressed in a black gown which did not seem to 
Vendred either very well made or very expensive, and 
certainly not to be compared with some of the frocks 
here in the hall, but of which she increased the value 
a hundred-fold by her tallness, her grace, the ease and 
rhythm of her carriage. She wore no jewels on arms 
or neck or hair, her sole ornament being a bunch of 
deep crimson roses at the opening of her bodice. She 
took her ease with the coolness and unconcern of a pro- 
fessional; glanced through her music, smiled at the ac- 
companist, and sifted the audience with a half-grave, 
half-mocking look which Vendred found adorable. 
Then she sang two Lieder of Schubert in German. 
Her voice was a wonderful mellow soprano utterly un- 
like any other; quite her own,—enveloping, mysterious, 
and almost passionless. She had a great success by her 
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voice and by her looks, and somewhat oddly, the women 
were more forward to praise both than the men. 
“Isn’t she too sweet for anything!’ Vendred heard 
breathed behind him as skirts were rustled in the move- 
ment to catch a better view. ‘My, if she isn’t the 
goods!” and he found a young eager-eyed American 
face practically on his shoulder. The singer’s recogni- 
tion of the applause impressed him as a stroke of 
genius. She put one hand on the piano, slightly and 
graciously bent her head, and let her grand eyes rest 
on the audience with a look smiling and ironical, sedate, 
free alike from vanity, humility, or enthusiasm. 

After that, the concert dragged on till Mrs. Dover 
came again, with the same effects, the same success, 
the same bow. This time she sang a composition of 
Vincent d’Indy. Vendred sufferedea stout baritone, 
and then made good his escape. 

There was starlight, and the pavement was dry. 
He walked rapidly, aimlessly, taking one street after 
another as it came. If he had been in love with her 
before, what was he now! Mad plans for seeing her, 
for bringing himself to her notice, surged through his 
head. He thought of getting up a concert for some 
charity picked out at random, and asking her to sing. 
Even worse subterfuges than that occurred to him, and 
looked possible in his feverish state. At a corner a 
woman of the town accosted him; he thought he saw in 
her face some faint resemblance. to Mrs. Dover, and 
he gave her some money. At length, in one of the 
streets near Piccadilly, he remembered there was a club 
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he belonged to a few steps off. He went in and wrote 
a note to a man who did articles on music for one of 
the papers, asking him to lunch there. 

The critic turned up on the appointed day. He was 
a man who had naturally a resemblance to the popular 
notion of the devil, the lime-light Mephistopheles; and 
by cultivation had even exaggerated the type. Gener- 
ally, the pictorial and theatrical devil has some touch 
of good-humour in his face, blended with the shrewd- 
ness and chicane, which enlists sympathy: here is a 
devil, one thinks, who would not drive a hard bargain. 
But in the sinister venom of the critic’s face there was 
no good-humour or good-nature: it needed an abomin- 
ably bad soul to sustain a face like that. The face was 
gaunt and dead white, and from under the saturnine 
brows the little eyes darted a look that was false and 
terrible. Like all people who have no kindliness or 
desire to please, his manners were very bad; under the 
superficial polish of the hotel manager or head-waiter 
the hyena was imperfectly concealed, who might any 
minute crack the veneer and come out snarling. To 
any one with any experience it was evident that he was 
a Hungarian rastaquouére who had rolled through all 
the gambling hells of all the watering-places; but he 
gave himself out as a French vicomte whose family had 
sunk under the Republic, and he found many to believe 
him. 

Vendred spoke of the concert, and the conversation 
turned upon opera performers. The critic was on the 
most intimate terms with all the famous singers. To 
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hear him, he was consulted at every important step. 
Vendred, who had never cared twopence for operas or 
the singers of them, now, by that process observable in 
lovers, who suddenly develop a frantic interest in any- 
thing connected with the beloved, drank in these details 
with avidity. As she was a singer herself, and such a 
wonderful singer, she would surely care for all this! 
So he sat listening contentedly to a stream of personal 
anecdote which would have bored him to the ground a 
few weeks ago. The anecdotes proceeded inexhaus- 
tible, in a loud metallic tone repelling contradiction in 
advance. It was not by any means the tone of a man 
whose word had never been disputed. 

Vendred pushed his concert-programme across the 
table. “I suppose you know some of these people?” 
he said. ‘Who is Mrs. Dover, by the bye?” He 
stared at his plate to give himself a countenance, and 
added: ‘She has an extraordinary voice.” 

The critic glanced at the paper. “Mrs. Dover?” he 
repeated. ‘“‘Oh—ah—yes, of course, I know. Yes, 
you're right. She has an extraordinary voice. It’s a 
pity she hasn’t taken it on the stage.” 

Vendred was anything but calm. “Isn’t she a pro- 
fessional then?” he hazarded. 

“Oh, Lord, no! She might as well be, though; 
she’s at every concert in England that’s worth anything 
at all. I dare say they make it worth her while. I'll 
tell you who she is: she’s the wife of Dover.” 

‘Who is Dover?” 

‘What! don’t you know Dover? I thought every- 
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body knew Dover. Dover, you know, Captain Dover. 

You must know him. He does a little of everything. 
Writes racing articles, makes tariff-reform speeches, 

gives bioscope lectures, does comic songs for the music- 

hall stars. Everybody knows him.” 

With that he began to talk of some one else, and 
Vendred had not the courage to bring him back. He 
was kicking himself for not having worked in, at any 
rate, a question leading to where the Dovers lived, 
when he suddenly got the information he wanted by 
sheer luck. 

The critic was talking, as usual, about some prima- 
donna. “She hired a house for the Covent Garden 
season just like that little one of the Dovers’, and one 
day she sent me a wire i 

This was too good a chance to be missed. ‘‘What 
kind of house is the Dovers’ ?”’ 

“Oh, I forgot you didn’t know them. It’s one of 
that row of little houses in the street running out of 
Lancaster Gate. I used to go there, but I chucked it. 
I quarrelled with Dover.” 

And he began a long anecdote to which Vendred paid 
little attention. Mrs. Dover did not come into it, and 
it seemed to turn on a dispute as to whether or not a 
musical comedy actress had false teeth. 

In the hall, when the critic was taking his hat and 
stick, Vendred gathered his forces and said: “I sup- 
pose you have no idea where Mrs. Dover sings next ?” 

“No,” replied the critic, “I have not.” He put his 
hand on Vendred’s shoulder. ‘‘Don’t you go losing 
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your heart, my boy. There will be no response. I’ve 
tried myself,” he added, with a grin. 

From complaisance, a desire to hide his feelings, a 
fear of cutting the ridiculous figure of the man who 
falls in love with an unknown woman behind the foot- 
lights, Vendred returned a smile which savoured of 
complicity. ‘But no sooner had his guest departed, than 
he was furious with himself for smiling. “How abom- 
inable of me!’’ he raged. In spite of himself the image 
of Mrs. Dover became a little soid. It was possible, 
then, for a man like that to make advances to her? 
Upon that, he grew still more angry. He had smiled 
out of cowardice; he was a coward. And in the course 
of the afternoon he was twice nearly killed by standing 
under cab-wheels to test his bravery. 


Ill 


WHEN Vendred turned again to come down the 
street he said to himself: ‘I will do it this time.” 
But as he was still a little nervous he came along slowly, 
taking in, with unnatural sharpness of vision, the bar- 
ren, lugubrious street, from which an odd attractive- 
ness exhaled which had simply nothing to do with any 
intrinsic charm, but arose from the fact that it was, 
as it lay there, a London street—typically London, 
compassed about by a hundred streets practically the 
same. About half-way down he paused, cut sharp 
across the road, and making for a certain house, rang 
the bell. A tall parlour-maid, dainty and frilly, opened 
the door. 

‘Is Mrs. Dover at home?” inquired Vendred, with 
an air of blandness which did not quite come off. 

“Mrs. Dover doesn’t live here,” replied the maid 
amiably. 

“Oh!” said Vendred. 

He looked at the maid and she looked at him. 

“I suppose you couldn’t tell me the right house?” 
he asked in a tone which was meant to convey to her 
that he thought her a pretty girl, and a kind girl, and 
was therefore throwing himself on her mercy. 

“No,” said the maid, drawing in her breath. “No, 
I’m sure I can’t say. I’m sorry,” she added. 
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She nearly closed the door, then she opened it again. 

“Is Dover the name ?” 

“Yes; Dover.” 

“You might try three doors down. I think there’s 
some people of that name lives there. Parker is the 
name here,” she threw in gratuitously. 

Vendred was wondering what he should ask next, 
when the maid put an end to further enterprise by 
closing the door. 

He had found out what he wanted to know, but why 
could not people enter themselves in the directory and 
save all this roundabout work? And crossing the. 
street again, he contemplated ‘“‘three doors down.” 

It looked extremely neglected, and thereby stood out 
in strident contrast with the rest of the street. Dusty 
ends of cigarettes and matches, bits of paper and other 
refuse of the street lay on the steps; the stone was 
flawed in places; the door and window frames needed 
a coat of paint; and the windows themselves needed 
cleaning. With the perfidious and terrible way that 
houses have of betraying secrets, this house told of 
people who were living in too expensive a quarter, with 
whom money was a constant preoccupation, and who 
tried to get it by all manner of shifts. Vendred found 
himself looking to see if a discreet card with the word 
‘“‘Lodgings” was not stuck in one of the windows. He 
could have taken his oath that last month’s cook was 
not this month’s, and there wouldn’t be much starch in 
the frills of the parlour-maid over there. Even as he 
looked, a hideous old trollop, with a dirty apron and no 
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cap, came up the area steps and stood leaning on her 
broom, gazing up and down the street while she took 
a mouthful of fresh air. It was even worse than he 
had feared; he had plainly chanced on the crisis when 
the charwoman intervenes. 

Yet that was where she lived. Vendred pondered it 
in all ways, but could not for the life of him figure to 
himself the kind of woman she was at home, in every- 
day life. He could not reconcile the wonderful, beautt- 
ful face he knew with this bedragglement, this mute 
acquiescence in squalor. For of course she must realize | 
the squalor, brought, as it was here, up to her very 
nose; and even supposing she tried to ignore it, still 
it would subtly affect all her actions. 

He took to passing through the street several times 
a week, and he had plenty of chances to observe that 
the house never cleaned itself up properly, but only 
varied in the degree of neglect. One day, to his sur- 
prise, he found one window thoroughly washed, and 
for some time after that he was able to assist at the 
gradual dying down of the spasmodic effort which 
managed to get a pane and a half of another window 
done and then gave over in dejection or change of 
mood. Surely she could never stand that kind of 
slackness! He ended by telling himself that the hus- 
band must be an intractable person, intolerant of neat- 
ness, with what are called ‘‘Bohemian” tastes, and 
through piggish opposition making order and decency 
impossible. 

But what astonished him more than all else about 
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the house was its sluggishness. You hardly ever saw 
any signs of life. He had been in the street now for 
weeks on end at various hours; as early as nine in the 
morning and as late as one at night; and he had never 
yet seen anybody go in or out the front door. The 
other houses made up between them the usual bustle 
of a street: in the morning the servants were shaking 
mats, sweeping and cleaning, or standing on the steps 
in print dress and apron chaffing the baker’s boy; in the 
afternoon carriages drove up, motors called, and carts 
from the’ big West-end shops left parcels. But in the 
house he was occupied with, the only gleam of vitality 
he had happened so far to observe was the descent of 
some tradesman into the basement. The tradesman 
did not always reappear quickly; and once when Ven- 
dred was passing he heard loud voices in dispute at the 
area door. He hurried away, seized by a vicarious 
sense of shame. | 

The house began to take a place of irrational im- 
portance in his existence. Unless he passed through 
the street and peered at those grimy windows at least 
once a day, he had a strange feeling of uneasiness, as 
if he had somehow got out of touch with her. So it 
arose that, however late he might be in another part 
of the town, if he had not visited the street in the 
course of the day, he would hail a cab and be driven 
through before he went to bed. Going by a sort of 
duty day by day to the street where she lived, gazing 
at the outside of the walls which sheltered her, gave 
him some sense of intimacy, as if there was something 
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really between him and her which others knew not of, 
and some sense of devotion, arising from the convic- 
tion that in this hard, cynical, sneering London he was 
doubtless the only man to be found who: would think 
of performing these sentimental pilgrimages for her 
sake. 

‘All the same,” he thought, “I can’t go on like this 
for ever.” And he tried to hit upon some means of 
stirring that stagnant pool of a house, so as to see 
what would come to the top. Prowling about like 
this after a wraith of whose robe even he had never 
felt the touch, erecting his own shrine, adorning it with 
gems and lustres, and then having to fall back on 
imagination for the goddess—how mad all that would 
become ere long! He must take some step, a false 
step, a commonplace step—no matter—if it were only 
a step which made a noise and roused an echo. 

The step he decided upon was certainly common- 
place and possibly false. It was to send a great mass 
of expensive flowers, such a lot as would strike bliss or 
terror, according to one’s disposition, but must in any 
case startle, after one of Mrs. Dover’s public appear- 
ances. He felt as he set about it that it was a poor, 
commonplace plan; he felt that it was intrusive, too ;— 
but as for that, Mrs. Dover, after all, though she 
might not be a professional, yet by performing before a 
crowd that paid to hear her made herself liable to such 
tributes. He thought of putting his card among the 
flowers; but he could not bring himself to that, and 
sent them at last without a word. He chose a special 
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messenger, however, and ordered him to report in per- 
son as soon as the flowers were delivered. 

“Well?” said Vendred, when the messenger duly 
came; “did you leave them?” 

“Yes,” said the boy, “they was left all right.” 

‘“What happened ?” 

‘‘Nothin’.” 

“Didn’t you see anybody ?” 

“Oh yes; I give ’em to the lady.” 

‘“What lady?” 

‘The lady that come to the door.” 

And the boy went on to answer questions about this 
lady; but his description was so embroiled that Vendred 
was left to wonder whether it was Mrs. Dover herself 
who took in the flowers, or the charwoman he had seen 
some time ago leaning on a broom. 


IV. 


So that experiment was a failure, except, of course, 
in so far forth as it showed by the actual reception 
instead of flat refusal of a present from an unknown 
source that such windfalls were not resented there. 
But then, on the other hand, the flowers might have 
owed their reception simply to the dullness or error of 
the person who opened the door, supposing the person 
not to have been Mrs. Dover herself. Anyhow, which- 
ever way it was, he was no nearer. He did not seem 
able to.get nearer. He knew a few men who appeared 
to know Dover, but they did not appear to know Dover 
well, and they were anything but forward to bring 
about an introduction. 

The single chance that offered itself to see Mrs. 
Dover for a moment close at hand, he missed. One 
afternoon when he turned the corner of the street with- 
out much interest, expecting as usual a lack-lustre prom- 
enade and a glance at the frowsy windows, he actually 
came to a dead stop from astonishment. A two-horsed 
open carriage with a lady sitting in it was posted before 
the door. The footman, with a rug over his arm, 
stood waiting. Somebody, evidently, was going to take 
Mrs. Dover for a drive, and Mrs. Dover was on the 
point of coming out. If Vendred walked quickly, he 
would arrive at the moment and see her. But he 
did not; he simply couldn’t. By instinct, before he 
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could brace his will, he turned his back and sauntered 
with elaborate carelessness the other way. 

He was swayed by an inextricable mixture of feel- 
ings. He felt that he could not face her like that in the 
street: his emotion would be too great, he would give 
himself away. Then, if she had by chance noticed him 
on his melancholy prowls through the street, she would 
conclude, seeing him pop up just in the nick of time as 
she was getting into the carriage, that he came to the 
street about her, that he spied on her, studied her move- 
ments, and she would take offence. However, after he 
had gone a little way he told himself that all this refin- 
ing and hair-splitting was nonsense, and he hastened 
back. But Mrs. Dover had come out meanwhile, and 
the carriage was gone. 

Then began for him a time of lassitude. After all, 
one cannot be madly in love with a woman one never 
sees. Mrs. Dover was always first in his thoughts; he 
would have joyfully renounced any company or any 
plan at any time if there were a chance of seeing her; 
but her image was no longer engrossing and imperious. 
It was, in fact, rather blurred. He even felt an ob- 
scure rancour towards her, as if she were indeed re- 
sponsible for the weariness of his vigils and had de- 
liberately held herself coy. His visits to the street 
were gradually spaced out, till six weeks went by some- 
times, and he had not put his foot on those familiar 
penitential stones. After a few months more, he tore 
himself away altogether and went to Germany. 

It was November when he returned. A week 
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passed, and then he went to take a look at the street, 
fully expecting to see an agent’s letting-bill on the 
Dovers’ house. But he found no change, unless it was 
that the house looked perhaps a little less untidy than 
heretofore. He went again in four days, and he swore 
that he would never find himself in that street again 
except by accident. Three days later, as he was sul- 
lenly pacing in the afternoon just by the house, the door 
suddenly opened and Mrs. Dover herself stepped out, 
almost into his arms, and walked towards Lancaster 
Gate. 

For a moment he was staggered; he could not believe 
his good fortune. Then he pulled himself together: he 
wasn’t going to overlook any chances this time! 
There she was ahead of him, giving the tarnished, un- 
lovely street another guise, shedding a glory about her, 
making the dull heavy afternoon fresh and splendid. 
How could he have imagined that he didn’t love her! 

When she reached Lancaster Gate, she went along 
by the houses, while Vendred skirted the church wall. 
He had a chance to observe her at last. What a 
woman! Where was her equal? A blue cloth tailor- 
made coat seemed actually moulded on her superb fig- 
ure, sweeping over her hips in a perfect curve and 
reaching halfway down the skirt. Round her neck was 
a thick fur stole, and she carried a big “granny” muff 
in one hand. She walked without haste, but with a 
deliberate gait which gave the impression of swiftness 
and wonderfully advantaged her tall, well-built frame; 
and the neat boots which Vendred could make out 
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under her skirt came down at each step with a firm 
click on the flags. A woman, Vendred summed up, 
in perfect health, self-satisfied, and probably satisfied 
with others. To dress as she was dressed cost a lot 
of money, and recurring to the look of the house, he 
wondered where the money came from. Of course 
there were many big firms in London which might ask a 
woman who looked like that, and who was pretty well 
in the public eye, to wear their things merely for the 
advertisement it would give. Or again, Dover might 
neglect his house to adorn his wife. But still... . 

By the time he had come to this point in his reflec- 
tions Mrs. Dover had reached the Bayswater Road 
and stood on the corner looking for a cab. A police- 
man lounging by obligingly blew a whistle, and in half- 
a-minute two cabs came racing up. Into the winner 
Mrs. Dover bestowed herself gracefully, assiduously 
aided by the policeman. The cab rolled off. Vendred, 
to get out of earshot of the policeman, crossed the 
street, and then signalled for the other cab. 

‘“‘Do you see that cab that just drove away?” 

‘That one as took the lady?” 

“Try to pick it up, please, and keep just behind.” 

Vendred’s luck that day seemed like standing to him: 
it appeared that he had the best driver. The cabs 
passed the Marble Arch, turned down Park Lane, 
turned again at Hyde Park Corner, and then went 
through the Park towards Buckingham Palace. In 
front of the Palace the window of the first cab was 
opened; an order was evidently changed; and the cab, 
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after following a few streets, came out at Broad Sanc- 
tuary and stopped at Westminster Abbey. 

The bell was ringing for the afternoon service. 
Mrs. Dover, while she paid her cab, glanced indiffer- 
ently at this other cab which had drawn up so near her, 
and then entered the Abbey. After a moment Vendred 
followed. The church seemed very dark as he passed 
through, flanked by the dull unimaginative monuments; 
already the organ was rolling out a processional, and 
far-off voices were praying. The worshippers were 
few that afternoon, and that peculiar kind of lounger 
who infests all great churches in cities had by chance 
wandered away, for the most part, to doze and dream 
elsewhere; so Vendred had no difficulty in sighting the 
tall distinguished Mrs. Dover, so foreign a figure, so 
vivid and prominent, among the drab congregation. 
Indeed, a few people were stealing looks at her, as well 
they might, for she sat tranquilly keeping her eyes down 
as one who expected to be looked at. Beyond stand- 
ing up for decency’s sake when the Creed was said, 
she took no part in the service; and after a while it 
dawned upon Vendred, stationed some two or three 
ranks behind her, that it was no impulse of devotion 
which had brought her there, but rather the mere de- 
sire to kill half-an-hour or so which lay between her 
and some appointment in the neighbourhood for which 
she had arrived too soon. 

Upon Vendred himself the stately service of the 
English Church, rendered by a good choir, always had 
an immense emotional effect. ‘To-day its appeal was 
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more direct and powerful than ever. The woman he 
had dreamed about and longed for through so many 
bitter nights and days was near him, a few yards away. 
It seemed to him that he was assisting at the dignified 
ceremony in a company which made impossible all ac- 
cessories which might tend to deprave it. Only those 
who have idealized a human being so thoroughly that 
much of the humanity is lost, can understand this. 
When Vendred heard the great choir singing: “Thou 
deckest thyself with light as it were with a garment, 
and walkest upon the wings of the wind,” he gazed at 
her yearningly, moved to the depths of his being; and 
from her eyes light seemed to pour, and a halo to 
gather round her head... . 

But she was evidently getting impatient, and as the 
service proceeded she glanced at her watch now and 
then. She sat through the anthem with a bored and 
vagrom manner, looking up idly at the architecture, as 
if she saw it now for the first time and did not want to 
see it again; and as the last notes were sung she left 
her place without waiting for the concluding prayers. 
Vendred, of course, departed too, and by doing so 
became the target in his passage for certain odd, un- 
complimentary looks from men and elderly females, 
which conveyed to him their notion that he was stalk- 
ing a petticoat in the house of God. 

When he reached the portal he saw her ahead, just 
turning out of the Abbey gate into the street. It was 
now quite dark. The wet slippery pavement gleamed 
in the lamplight; a throng of passengers encumbered 
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the footway; the road was thick with all sorts of 
trafic. Far to the left the name of a patent soap, 
picked out in lights on the top of a building, pulsated. 
It was difficult to trace any one in the great crowd. 
But he knew the look of Mrs. Dover’s hat, and, thanks 
to her tallness, he sighted her easily as she made her 
way through the press at her rapid, unhasting pace, un- 
perturbed. When she paused at the corner before 
crossing the street, he could have touched her. 

He found, somewhat to his surprise, that she was 
making for the Houses of Parliament; and in fact 
within the next minute or two she had turned into the 
yard. Vendred reflected a moment, and finally de- 
cided to turn in there too. He saw her ahead for a 
little, uncertainly in the uncertain light; then she dis- 
appeared. Vendred made his way to the lobby. 

The lobby was crowded with members and their 
friends. The most important division before dinner- 
time was just over; some speaker duller than usual was 
up; and accordingly the honourables were stretching 
their legs. The member for Vendred’s division in the 
country called him as he passed, and while they chatted 
together Vendred looked around with some curiosity 
upon this political world which he so seldom came in 
contact with. There were the celebrated performers 
of the Front Benches, petted and advertised like ac- 
tresses, easily recognizable from their portraits in pub- 
lic prints and shop-windows, surrounded now, after 
their speeches of the afternoon, “which would have an 
effect in the country,” by admirers, just as an actor 
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is when he comes off after playing a big scene. Several 
had the mask even of the actor, but with something in- 
describably persuasive and bland added. And they 
were there, too, the voluble echoers of the Front. 
Benches, the private members, the rank and file of the 
parties. Perhaps the most disconcerting of all were 
the patent democrats, the ex-labourers. Ah, it was 
easy to see that the wily old “Mother of Parliaments”’ 
was licking and beslavering these men too into shape— 
into her own special shape, the shape she had turned 
out for hundreds of years; and even now at this mo- 
ment as you looked at them, their revolutionary fe- 
rociousness seemed ebbing away drop by drop, till it 
formed as it were a red pool on the ground where they 
stood. 

Vendred and his friend strolled together to the doors. 
The evening was damp and close, and they loitered 
among others in desultory talk on the steps. Suddenly 
Mrs. Dover came out. She was accompanied by a tall 
thin man with a thick, twisted-up, reddish-coloured 
moustache. He wore an overcoat with a deep fur col- 
lar, a top hat pulled well over his eyes, and carried a 
light wand and a bundle of papers. He had fawn- 
coloured spats and patent-leather boots. If Vendred 
had seen him elsewhere he would have taken him for 
the advance agent of a theatrical troupe. 

“To you know that man with the lady?” Vendred 
asked. 

But the other shook his head. “No, I’ve never seen 
him before. What a fine woman he’s with!” He 
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turned to a man standing just behind. “I say, Fippard, 
you know everybody. Who is that long chap over 
there in the fur coat ?”’ 

Mr. Fippard put up his glasses. “Oh yes, I know 
him perfectly,” he answered. “It’s Dover—Captain 
Dover. He was with me this afternoon about a new 
scheme of his. He’s a man of schemes. He’s one of 
those men who are always going to get into the House. 
He gets into the House a good deal as it is,” he added, 
laughing. 

The country member laughed too, and introduced 
Vendred perfunctorily. This act, which at the time 
seemed to Vendred of the least consequence in the 
world, turned out to be one of those fatal acts which 
- decide a life once for all. | 


V 


Two weeks later, as he was leaving one of the 
Strand theatres, a gentleman, getting into his coat with 
the aid of one of the cloak-room girls, greeted him 
effusively—more effusively, thought Vendred, than he 
might have done had the hour been earlier and the ef- 
fects of a good dinner less prolonged. This was Mr. 
Fippard. 

‘What are you thinking of doing?” he asked, when 
they had reached the street. 

Vendred answered vaguely. 

“Well, you’d much better come along and have sup- 
per with me.” 

It appeared that he belonged to a sporting club near 
at hand, and they had walked some distance towards 
it when the Member of Parliament changed his mind. 

‘‘No,” he exclaimed, stopping short. ‘‘It will be as 
dull as a dog-hole in there. Let’s go to the Savoy.” 

They crossed the street, and in a few minutes ar- 
rived at the courtyard of the hotel. Here, at least, 
it was not dull. Long strings of cabs and carriages. 
and motors were disembarking a vast number of very 
well-dressed people, most of them pleasant-looking and 
looking for pleasure, a few weary and cross, all in need 
of noise, and movement, and glare, and an hour or two 
longer of self-forgetfulness. Many, no doubt, were 
tired of each other’s company by this time of night; 
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and even those who were not, thought, at all events, 
that the joys of intercourse would be considerably en- 
hanced if they were surrounded by a crowd of other 
people dressed more or less like themselves, and talk- 
ing and laughing at the pitch of their voices. Such 
as had come simply because they wanted a meal looked 
rather expatriated, and were very few in that place. 

Mr. Fippard, who had voyaged publicly in the 
United States and been well treated out there, and by 
consequence professed an admiration for what he called 
‘“Yankee’’ customs, declared that he felt the need of a 
cocktail, and sought the American bar of the hotel to 
procure it. He made such a long station there that 
Vendred, who was at a loose end and did not much care 
how he killed the night, made up his mind that they 
would find all the tables in the restaurant taken. And, 
in fact, when they came out they encountered an im- 
mense crowd, not only in the restaurant but in the wide 
hall. | 

As the two, steering for the restaurant, threaded 
their way with some circumspection through this throng, 
making every possible effort to avoid knocking over a 
glass or coffee-cup or getting caught in some lady’s 
hair, Vendred breathed in the heavy, sensual odour 
which floated about all these people, a heady mingle- | 
ment of fine liquors, cigars, well-cooked meats, flowers 
and toilet powder, and above all, mixing with all, send- 
ing the whole with a full and deadly onslaught upon the 
senses and nerves, the suave, delicate odour of woman 
in the evening when she is stripped. An artificial 
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gaiety—the gaiety of people not essentially gay de- 
liberately proposing to amuse themselves and to be 
amused—prevailed in sharp laugh and loud talk over 
the stimulating music of the band. Many of them, 
doubtless, were free from serious cares; but Vendred, 
as he observed the pouched eyes, the heavy jaws, and 
unsteady mouths of some of the men, and the bright 
glances of some women lamentably running at a minute 
of repose into a haggard stare, had the presentiment 
that for many of them, too, there was preparing a 
sufficiently harassing to-morrow. 

Mr. Fippard, piloting ahead among the tables of 
the restaurant, sought in vain for a place. The 
French head-waiter whom he consulted shook his head: 
there would hardly be a table free before closing time. 
Mr. Fippard was a man used to having what he 
wanted offered, and a shade of annoyance fell on his 
face. 

He turned to Vendred. ‘We'll have to get out of 
this,” he said, with some resentment. ‘“‘Gross mis- 
management, my boy, that’s what it is. Where shall 
we go?” | 

Before Vendred could answer, the Member of Par- 
liament’s name was called from a table close by. He 
turned and greeted the host of a supper-party of eight 
or ten. 

“We can’t get places, myself and my friend here,” 
he explained, and he presented Vendred. 

Till this, Vendred had been looking the other way. 
What he saw first when he came up to the table was not 
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the man he had to talk to, bpt’ Mrs. Dover herself, 
beautiful and smiling, atsth? tower end, “He was so 
startled that he could ‘hardly. brihg oug she . ordinary 
civil speech, eyo 

They were asked to join. | When: ‘cBairs were 
brought, Vendréd-was placed one seat off from Mrs. 
Dover. Hisheart was beating like a clock;-he was 
dazed and stupid. To the lady next him, a pretty 
creature with .elaborately-dressed hair and an ironical 
curve in her mouth which showed her teeth, he driv- 
elled. Then he drank a glass of wine to give himself a 
countenance, ‘but it made him worse. Mr. Fippard, on 
the contrary, very gratified by this unexpected solution 
of his supper difficulty, and very illuminated, made him- 
self extremely agreeable and set every one laughing. 
Mrs. Dover, Vendred noted with an angry pang, 
laughed as much as the others. Why couldn’t he shine 
as well as Fippard? And he tried to raise his value, to 
make himself interesting, saying things to his neigh- 
bour to make her think him witty and profound and 
mysterious; but she gave him only half her attention. 
He could not contend with Fippard. 

However, the general interest being thus concen- 
trated, enabled him to observe his company at leisure. 
All the women were young, or seemed young; most of 
them were pretty, and one or two were handsome. 
The men seemed a mixture of barristers, Service men 
and stockbrokers. They had all come on from the 
theatre to this pre-arranged supper. Mrs. Dover was 
certainly in no way the principal guest; no one treated 
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her with any special deference, and, what seemed more 
strange to Vendred, no one, either at that table or in the 
room generally, appeared to be specially attracted by 
her great beauty. Like most lovers, he imagined that 
all men must find irresistible the face that enraptured 
him. And as for him, he was in a continual struggle 
between conquering his timidity so far as to look, and 
then to stop looking when once he had brought himself 
to look. | 

Unquestionably Mrs. Dover was in great beauty 
that night. She was dressed very effectively in a cream- 
coloured silk, brightly painted, over which was draped 
folds of old brown lace clasped here and there by red 
and green jewels. As Vendred saw her now for the 
first time really close at hand, he discovered that she 
coincided less with the Madonna type than he had 
fancied, and more with the type of Venus. The man 
next her, large, bald and good-looking, probably a 
soldier, talked to her in rather a low voice, attended to 
her wants, and, it was plain, amused her immensely. 
She often looked full at him with soft eyes, turning her 
broad, shapely shoulders in his direction; and often, 
with an habitual gesture, she put up her hand to shove 
back the loose hair from her brow, showing as she did 
so her. full, white arm; while upon her moist lips there 
lingered a smile, indolent and wanton, almost provoca- 
tive. When Vendred saw her elbow nearly touching 
that man’s moustache, he had an unhappy thrill of 
jealousy, a wretched sense that his idol was being pro- 
faned. Oh, yes, she was Venus! 
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Suddenly, a lady mentioned Captain Dover. He 
had been at the theatre, it seemed, and then, remem- 
bering an engagement at the St. Stephen’s Club, had 
gone off with a promise to join them later. Mr. Fip- 
pard, who evidently had not yet observed Mrs. Dover, 
launched an anecdote which, Vendred fancied, was not 
going to turn to the Captain’s advantage; but, upon 
being warned by a nudge from the host, he twisted 
adroitly the point against himself. Mrs. Dover during 
this time pressed her finger once on the table-cloth as if 
in search of a crumb, but unless this were a sign of emo- 
tion, she did not show any. 

Then the man next her rose and said good-night. 
He explained that he had to catch a train for Col- 
chester. Luck was certainly on Vendred’s side. He 
moved into the vacant chair beside Mrs. Dover. 

“IT think I have heard you sing, Mrs. Dover,” he 
said tremulously. He found some difficulty in con- 
trolling his voice, and it needed a distinct effort of will 
to look her in the face. 

She smiled lazily and amiably, almost as she might 
have smiled at a waiter who did her a service. 

“Oh, really!” she said, in the full, rich, and rather 
husky voice which agreed so well with her face and 
stature. ‘Where could that have been?” 

Vendred reminded her of the concert. 

“Yes,” she answered; “I remember. I was in very 
bad voice that night; I had a cold. You must have 
noticed it. I nearly didn’t appear at all, and shouldn’t 
have if ° 
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She broke off and began afresh. ‘I suppose you are 
very fond of music since you haunt concerts? Or per- 
haps you were dragged there against your will by some 
melomaniac?”’ 

Vendred, not being able to answer that he was 
dragged there by her, murmured that he was very fond 
of music sometimes. 

‘Do you know you are a very odd kind of person 
then?” said Mrs. Dover. ‘‘You don’t look a bit like 
the men who really adore music. Nobody here does, 
except the men in the band. You and J are sure to be 
the only musicians here,”’ she added, glancing along the 
table, and in the smile she gave him there was a sug- 
gestion of complicity which sent Vendred hopelessly 
adrift. 

“Oh, as for adoring He interrupted himself. 
“There are lots of things I like better than music.” 

“Yes?” said Mrs. Dover good-naturedly. ‘And 
what are they?” 

“Oh, I don’t know. I like hunting better, for one 
thing. I like yachting better. You don’t care much 
about music when you’re at sea in half a gale.” 

She smiled and looked away through the room. 
‘No, I suppose not,” she said. Obviously he was not 
interesting her. “Do you know many musicians?” she 
asked, still looking about the room. 

What Vendred was most anxious for in the world 
was to make a favourable impression on Mrs. Dover, to 
bewilder her, to fill her mind with his image. He 
knew that this was the critical, long-desired moment 
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which would, in all probability, never again recur. All 
this he perceived sharply, completely; and yet in the 
very teeth of his perceptions, holding this golden mo- 
ment in his hands to handle as he liked, he felt himself 
urged by some hideous perversity to ruin his chances by 
answering inanely in a way that would annoy her. To 
explain this, it must be said that almost unconsciously he 
was deeply mortified by her reception of him. He had 
known Mrs. Dover so long, she had been for so long 
the centre-piece of his life, that he could not realize that 
to Mrs. Dover he was only a casual man at a supper- 
table whom she had never seen or heard of before. 
Vendred had expected an answering, recognizing look; 
he had expected a score of vain things. He had gone 
Over so often in imagination their first conversation 
when they should at last meet: what avowals were in 
that, what confidences, what beautiful reticences! 
Flung rudely across that suave and generous dialogue, 
this disjointed talk, words of no significance uttered by 
her through tobacco smoke over the vulgar wreckage 
of a supper-table in a restaurant, amid the gabble of any 
number of other voices, gave him an intolerable shock 
and cut him to the quick. He resented the way she 
took in the room from time to time with the swift and 
easy glance of one trained by public appearances; he 
resented the liberal smiles she bestowed on the other 
guests at their own table. And suddenly as he looked 
at all these men eating and drinking, as he chose to 
think, brutishly and needlessly, as he looked at Mrs. 
Dover and all the more or less agreeable women around 
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him deliberately arrayed for display, for provocation, 
some remains of his Jansenistic training, which he had 
long thought smothered to death, began to stir, a, per- 
ception of the superiority the ascetic has over the self- 
indulgent,—a superiority which can easily include a mix- 
ture of contempt, mental arrogance and spiritual pride, 
—mingled with a hatred and terror of the woman, the 
temptress, the destroyer, who by her smiles and wiles 
leads men to the infernal pit. Do what he could, some 
of the disappointment he felt was marked in the reply 
he made after a moment. 

“No, I don’t know any musicians. I know some 
people who play the piano for amusement, but I sup- 
pose that’s not the same thing. I’m not sure that I 
want to know any professional musicians. Do you 
know, I don’t think I should like them.” 

This time, at any rate, he had touched her. For her 
he was a perfectly unknown man whom she had hap- 
pened to meet at a supper-party, and who, for some 
unaccountable reason, was choosing to make himself 
disagreeable. She was rather annoyed. 

“Are you sure they would like your” she said. 
Then she added: “How can you have any opinion 
about them, since you say you don’t know any?” 

Confused invectives against long hair, and Bohem- 
ianism, and the artistic temperament, rolled over one 
another in Vendred’s head, but he could not bring them 
out. If he had come out with them, some of them, at 
least, notwithstanding his jealousy and soreness, would 
have been sincerest Like most men of his kind, he 
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believed that artists were persons who were admired 
mostly by women, who were capable of the wretchedest 
bad taste so as to draw attention to themselves, and 
who covered their incurable viciousness and disorderly 
lives by the plea that they were paying for their talents. 
Besides, since Mrs. Dover spoke so warmly, she was 
probably in love with some musician or other. 

“IT know a few musical critics,” he replied stiffly, 
‘and I must say they haven’t encouraged me to get 
up an acquaintance with the people they criticize.” 

“Ah!” said Mrs. Dover. 

Again she sent a long, searching glance through the 
room, then turned half round from Vendred and be- 
gan to talk to her neighbour on the other side. Witha 
terrible sinking of the heart, Vendred felt that his 
chance had come, and by the wildest folly he had missed 
it. What demon had forced him to talk like that? 
She could not know anything about his long devotion, 
nor could she reasonably be expected to descry it at 
sight. He knew her, hair and hands and eyes, knew 
her intimately from long pondering; but what on earth 
did she know about him? 

“What have you been quarrelling with Mrs. Dover 
about ?”’ 

It was the little lady with the well-dressed hair and 
ironical mouth who questioned him. Vendred struck a 
match and lit a cigarette before he answered. 

“Dear no! We haven’t been quarrelling about any- 
thing. Only we have different opinions about music— 
about musicians, I should say.” 
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‘Well, if you can’t get up a quarrel over that . 
said the little lady. 

The restaurant was clearing, and everybody at the 
table rose. Vendred rose too, cursing his luck. But 
Fortune, as a matter of fact, was sticking to him mag- 
nificently that evening. When the party got up, most 
of them were entangled in those absorbing half-past- 
twelve-at-night conversations which seem so much more 
important than any people have in the day; and eagerly 
continuing them, they drifted to the cloak-room in twos 
and threes. Mrs. Dover had not been engaged in any 
particular conversation, nor had Vendred, and this 
threw them together. As he drew near her, Vendred 
seemed to detect in the first glance she gave him hos- 
tility and dislike, but whether that were right or not, her 
manner was certainly unruffled. 

“What a noise everybody is making!” she remarked, 
as they moved slowly up the long hall to the cloak- 
room. 

“I’m afraid I was stupid just now about musicians,” 
Vendred said in a low voice. ‘Of course you're right. 
I don’t know anything about them, so I shouldn’t speak 
of them. I only meant male musicians,” he put in awk- 
wardly. 

Mrs. Dover looked at him with great good-humour 
and laughed a sweet, low laugh. “I think you are a 
very young man, whatever your age may be;”’ and she 
looked at him again, as the entranced Vendred thought, 
with sympathy and even tenderness. 

“I know I can’t say what I want to,” he declared. 
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“Well,” said Mrs. Dover kindly, “you must have 
another chance to make it clearer. I’m generally at 
home about five, except on certain days.” She men- 
tioned the days, and gave the well-known street and 
the well-known number. 

Vendred replied with more truth than the phrase 
usually conveys, that nothing could give him more pleas- 
ure; and as he spoke he glanced at her keenly. Many 
of those at the supper-table had drunk a good deal of 
champagne, and in consequence were more gay and ex- 
pansive than nature intended. Mrs. Dover had not 
been behindhand; Vendred had seen her glass filled and 
emptied several times. But these rather large doses of 
wine had not made any apparent change in her; they 
had not made her merry, or talkative, or silly; but they 
were perhaps accountable for the flush which had now 
died into pallor—that strange pallor which soon be- 
comes the complexion of women who habitually sit up 
late in hot and impure air, unless they have recourse to 
artifice. But when this most unexpected invitation 
came out so roundly, so freely, Vendred for the life of 
him could not help wondering whether it was not in- 
spired by champagne, and whether she would not for- 
get it or regret it to-morrow. She seemed, however, as 
he scrutinized her, perfectly serene, and moved along 
beside him graciously, superbly. 

She asked: ‘You know Captain Dover, I think?” 

They were now come to the door of the cloak-room, 
which they found besieged by a crowd, and they stood 
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a little apart talking. He thought it discreet to answer 
that he knew the captain by sight. 

“He promised to pick me up, but I suppose I shall 
have to toddle off by myself ina cab.” She was stand- 
ing with the forefinger of her rather large, well-shaped 
hand pressed against her chin, and she smiled. Ven- 
dred thought she looked luxuriantly beautiful. “He 
always leaves me stranded,” she added; “I always have 
to signal for a pilot.” She smiled again. Vendred, 
who had by this time lost most of his self-control, won- 
dered if by chance she might be signalling for him. If 
so, he was not going to be late this time in letting his 
answering signal stream out. However, in a moment 
she added seriously: “He is so over-worked. He 
has so much to do. He never can answer for himself 
being anywhere. I was sure you knew him. Every- 
body knows him.” 

“So I have heard,” observed Vendred. 

She looked at him curiously. ‘Now I wonder who 
told you that?” she said. 

Vendred, not sorry to show he had relations with 
the artistic world, mentioned the name of the musical 
critic who had lunched with him at the club. 

‘What, that person!” cried Mrs. Dover. ‘How- 
ever on earth did you get mixed up with him? I won- 
der the paper keeps him on. All the artists hate him, ~ 
except two or three whom he always writes up for pri- 
vate reasons. He is practically I’m sure you 
don’t know him well,” she said, with such a tone of con- 
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viction as to Vendred’s good faith, and such manifest 
anxiety about his welfare, that he could do nothing for 
a moment but gaze at her with a foolish air of rapture. 
It seems probable that Mrs. Dover had perceived be- 
fore this that she was dealing with a man who was her 
helpless slave, and who was likely to be still more en- 
slaved as time went on; but if through some lack of 
vanity she had not noticed this hitherto, she could make 
no mistake about it now. 

‘*T hardly ever see the man,” Vendred stammered, 
_ confused under her look. He ran his eyes along the 
line of her arm. “I don’t like him,” he said. “I shall 
never speak to him again.” 

At this moment their host came from the cloak-room 
in his hat and coat, and carrying a lady’s cloak. He 
was a big, heavy man about fifty, with a brick-red face, 
a coarse grey moustache, hard, prominent eyes, and the 
jaws of a prize-fighter. If he were the son of his 
works, as Vendred made up his mind that he certainly 
was, those works must have been, at some time or other 
of his career, daily manual labour. This carriage of 
the workman, taken together with the well-made eve- 
ning clothes he wore, was not without piquancy. 

“So here you are!” he cried, and Vendred thought 
he could detect a note of annoyance in the strong north- 
country accent. ‘‘I couldn’t think where you’d got to.” 

“Yes, here I am, master,” said Mrs. Dover placidly. 
She seemed to Vendred to put some conciliation into her 
tone, but nobody could derive from it that she loved or 
feared or defied the big man, or dreaded to rouse his 
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displeasure, or was affronted by his abrupt address. 
“I have been patiently awaiting my cloak,” she went 
on, “and enjoying the conversation of your friend 
here.” 

The big man gave a puzzled look at this “‘friend” he 
was so suddenly saddled with, and it was evident that 
if he had looked at Vendred’s face at all when they 
were introduced by Fippard, he had already forgotten 
it.. He put on Mrs. Dover’s cloak and clasped it in 
front. | 

‘““Are we to be going?” asked Mrs. Dover. 

“"They’ve hardly left us enough light to get out by,”’ 
grumbled the big man. He gave Vendred another 
hard and careful look, and then made up his mind how 
to act. 

“Well, good-bye, old chap,” he said in a loud voice, 
and held out a rough, hair-covered hand with stubby 
fingers. “See you again some time, I hope.” 

Vendred shook the hand, Mrs. Dover gave him a 
little amiable nod over her shoulder, and they went off 
through the hall together with that indescribable air of 
intimacy which one can feel sometimes exists between a 
man and woman, although nothing that points to in- 
timacy has been said or done. Leaning on the back 
of a chair, Vendred watched, half-sadly and half-jeal- 
ously, the tall, graceful woman and the big, heavy man, 
a head and more above her, as they approached the 
doors which gave on the courtyard. At a signal from 
a porter an expensive looking motor-car rolled up; they 
both got into it, and that was the last of them. ‘Ah!’ 
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thought Vendred, ‘‘that’s what she calls toddling home 
by herself in a cab.” 

He turned to find his hat and coat, and incidentally to 
~ come upon Mr. Fippard, so as to bid him good-night 
if he had not already gone. As he put down his ticket 
on the counter, he heard sounds of mirth outside; and 
after a moment he perceived the legislator, who was 
relating an anecdote to a delighted group of ladies and 
gentlemen. Vendred drew near. 

“Wait a bit, Vendred,” sang out Mr. Fippard. 
“T’ll come along with you.” 

He finished his anecdote with success; there was a 
great shout of laughter; and Mr. Fippard, still smiling 
at his own wit, came up and took Vendred by the 
arm. 

“Capital story, that,’’ he said. “Brings down the 
house every time; I’ve never known it fail. I'll just 
light my cigar.” 

When they were in the Strand, walking towards 
Trafalgar Square, Vendred thought fit to remark that 
the party they had just left had been a pleasant .and 
good-humoured one. 

“Yes, nice cheerful little party, wasn’t it?” rejoined 
Mr. Fippard. “And lucky for us too, my boy—very 
lucky. We were high and dry.” 

“Who was the founder of the feast?” inquired Ven- 
dred. ‘I didn’t quite catch his name.” 

‘Oh, that’s Kirby—you know, Stanton, Kirby & Co., 
the big shipbuilders. - He’s enormously rich.” He 
paused and meditated upon the various advantages 
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which Mr. Kirby enjoyed by reason of his riches; and 
what seemed to him the most enviable advantage of all, 
at any rate, in the Strand after supper near one o'clock 
in the morning, was made clear when he added: ‘He 
can have any woman he wants.” 

“Even the lady he went away with?” demanded 
Vendred, who felt angry and ashamed of himself, but 
still could not resist putting this question. 

“‘Whom did he go away with? I didn’t see him 
go.” 

‘That tall 

““Oh—ah—yes; I know. Mrs. Dover.” 

“Just so: Mrs. Dover.” 

“Well, no. If you ask me, I don’t chink so.” Mr. 
Fippard considered the question important <i to 
halt in the street, and spoke with the assured voice of 
one who had a right to be considered a competent 
authority on such matters. ‘Take my word for it, in 
the end she’ll leave him on the mat.” 

“Flow do you know?” said Vendred rather crossly. 

“How do I know?” cried Mr. Fippard, starting to 
walk again. “How do I know? Why, my dear 
friend, I could name you three or four men 
Well, she left them on the mat to my certain know- 
edge, and I shouldn’t mind betting that old Kirby will 
find himself out there too one of these frosty mornings. 
Not but what he’ll try—oh yes, he’ll try; he’s a sports- 
man, is Kirby.” 

He went on talking, and before Vendred’s feverish 
and harassed mind there rose a vision of Mrs. Dover, 
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poor naked Venus! fleeing through a wood pursued by 
a horde of satyrs. He wondered only whether she fled 
terrified or encouraged the chase; and as he thought of 
this an immense wave rolled over him of weariness, 
discouragement and disgust. 

Mr. Fippard paused at the corner of Northumber- 
land Avenue. ‘Rule Britannia!” he exclaimed, point- 
ing to Nelson’s statue. ‘I always say that out loud 
here in case any of my constituents may be dodging 
about. By the bye, there used to be a little night-club 
not far from this—amusin’ little place a4 

But Vendred, impatient, hailed a cab, and with some 
difficulty put the legislator inside. 

“Where shall I tell the cabman?” said Vendred. 

“Home,” came in a sleepy voice from the depths of 
the vehicle. 

“Where’s that?” inquired Vendred. 

There came a mumbled, incoherent reply. 

‘Well, I suppose I’d better see you there, wherever 
it is,” sighed Vendred, and thereupon he too climbed 
into the cab. 


A few days later, he thought he might venture to call 
on Mrs. Dover. When he reached the door he fancied 
that the house looked even more neglected than com- 
monly, and the blinds of the lower windows were down. 
He rang the bell, and after waiting a few minutes rang 
again. Then he stepped out in the road and looked up 
at the house. All the blinds were down. Could any- 
body be dead inside? Even so, there would be a per- 
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son to open the door. He rang the bell once more, and 
just then a policeman came by. 

“It’s no use ringin’,” said the policeman. ‘They’re 
gone.” 

“Gone?” repeated Vendred. ‘‘Are they gone for 
good ?” 

“T don’t know nothin’ about that,”’ replied the police- 
man. “All I know is I was asked to keep an eye on 
the ’ouse.”’ 

Vendred walked away in despair. Was he to have 
all his troubles and searchings over again? Was it 
even worth while? And he found himself wondering 
desolately whether Kirby counted for anything in this 
sudden flitting. What people they were, those Dovers; 
ah yes, what people they were! 

That night he wrote a few lines to Mrs. Dover, and 
addressed them to the house with “Please forward” on 
the corner of the envelope. Months went by and his 
letter was not noticed. 


VI 


Wednesday, April 18th. 
“DEAR Mr. VENDRED, | 
“What you will think of me I really dread to 
think, but we only got back from Dinard last Friday, 
when I found your letter. Owing to the stupidity of 
the person we left in charge it has been here all the 
time! I am_so sorry, and will you forgive me? Cap- 
tain Dover wants me to say that we shall both be so 
glad if you are in London and can dine with us on 
Saturday at eight. We shall be only ourselves at din- 
ner, but some friends are coming afterwards. Will you 
come ? 
“My kindest regards, 
| ‘Yours very sincerely, 
“SIBYL DOVER. 
“P.S.—Dinard was delightful. I could hardly tear 
myself away.’ 


_ This letter Vendred found at his bedside one morn- 
ing, and it overwhelmed him with joy. He had given 
up all hope of Mrs. Dover in view of her sudden dis- 
appearance and consequent silence, and here, suddenly, 
when he was least expecting it, she re-entered in the 
most graceful and gracious way. He scrutinized the 
handwriting, which was large and frank and all in heavy 


lines, and while it did not reveal any traces of intellec- 
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tual power or even of special cultivation, still he thought 
it was the kind of hand he might have expected her to 
write, and it agreed with her tall frame, her broad 
shoulders, her rather large, well-shaped hands. Here 
and there, he noticed, an “I’’ had been blotted out and 
‘“‘we”’ substituted, and this led him to wonder just how 
much Captain Dover had to do with the invitation. 

However, he had the invitation, that was the great 
point, and as soon as he was up he sent an answer. 
After that, he lived only for Saturday, and spent much 
of the time between trying to puzzle out just what kind 
of people the Dovers were. By the formal and rather 
prim tests which were almost always the first to occur 
to this young man, they were odd and sudden and un- 
conventional; truly, they were funny people. Here 
he had an invitation to dinner from a woman to whom 
he had hardly spoken for half-an-hour in his life, 
and to whose husband he had never spoken at all. But 
all that was plainly the effect of Mrs. Dover’s kindness: 
she wanted to make him amends for her neglect, and 
she took the most obvious course to do so. 

But on Saturday morning about eleven o’clock he was 
summoned to the telephone. Would he speak to Mrs. 
Dover for an instant? He hurried to the instrument, 
and after a few seconds he heard that unusual remem-. 
berable voice. But what was the matter with it this 
morning? Mrs. Dover spoke as if she had a cold. 

“Ts that you, Mr. Vendred ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Dover. Do you want to speak to me?” 

“Oh, Mr. Vendred, I’m so sorry—I’m so sorry too 
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about your letter—it was such a stupid mistake—but al] 
my letters went wrong.—Mr. Vendred, are you there ?” 

“Yes, I’m here, Mrs. Dover.” 

“Oh, Mr. Vendred, I wonder would you very much 
mind if I ask you to come to dinner on Tuesday instead 
of to-night? Would Tuesday suit you?” 

“Yes, perfectly,” replied Vendred, who knew he 
would throw over any engagement in the world to dine 
with her. ‘‘Any day you wish will suit me.” 

“Oh, how good of you! Thanks so much. I hope 
it won’t give you a lot of bother. But I’m desperately 
ill; I’ve been ill for days, ever since we came back.” 

“I’m sorry to hear that,’”’ said Vendred. ‘Can I do 
anything for you?” 

“No, nothing, thanks very much. I’ve had such 
heaps of bothers.” 

“If I can be of any use to you 

“Oh no, I’m afraid not, except to cheer me BP: 
Then on Tuesday at eight.” 

“Yes. I shall be delighted.” 

Vendred hung up the receiver. Then he fell into a 
muse. What was the matter with Mrs. Dover’s voice? 
In all his experience he had only heard just that sort of 
voice and tone from certain ladies who, having sat late 
the night before, had lachrymose awakenings. He 
crushed the comparison, disgusted with himself. How 
could that be connected with Mrs. Dover’s case? Poor 
dear woman, she was no doubt abominably ill, and no 
doubt she had, as she said, “heaps of bothers.” The 
very look of the house was an assurance of that. 
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Towards six o’clock his nervousness about her con- 
dition had become intolerable anxiety, so he wrote a 
card asking for news and sent it by his servant. The 
man returned between seven and half-past. He 
brought back the note. Everybody was out. 

“Really?” said Vendred impassively. ‘‘Whom did 
you see?’ Asa matter of fact, he was afraid that the 
man had not seen any one. 

“TI saw rather an elderly party, sir. She might 
p’raps have been the cook. I gave her the letter, but 
she wouldn’t take it. She didn’t seem quite the thing.” 

Again Vendred was irresistibly reminded of those 
ladies of his acquaintance who had the lachrymose 
awakenings. They too had often a servant “who 
might p’raps be the cook’’ and who “‘didn’t seem quite 
the thing.” They too, after the tears and low spirits 
of the morning, revived wonderfully about five o’clock, 
and at eight were quite well. He was furious with 
himself for the involuntary parallel, and ashamed as he 
recalled Mrs. Dover’s great artistic gifts, when in her 
splendid beauty she surged before his eyes. 

He dined alone, and afterwards to distract himself 
he went to a theatre where a comedy was offered. The 
house was crowded. Most of the male characters in 
the play had titles—army or navy titles, but principally 
titles connected with the peerage. Those who had not 
titles supplied the comedy. Vendred thought he had 
never seen anything so silly and tedious. He came 
away with a headache. He had not succeeded in dis- 
tracting himself: he had been thinking of her all the 
time. 


Vil 


ON Tuesday he passed the day in continual terror of 
a telephone-call or telegram which would put him off 
again. But nothing in fact came, and some minutes 
before eight he landed in front of the house. 

There were no lights in the windows to indicate that 
any particular festivity was in progress. He rang the 
bell, and after waiting some time, the door was opened 
by a lumpy little maid, who carried a candle stuck in a 
bedroom candlestick. Her cap was awry, there was a 
great splash of water on her crumpled apron, and she 
looked as if she were receiving a series of shocks which 
were gradually reducing her to imbecility. 

““He’s out,’ said the maid in a strangled voice. 
Then, seeing that he considered her benevolently, ‘““Who 
do you want to see ?”’ she asked. 

Vendred gave his name and walked in, and as she 
was leaving the door wide open he closed it. 

“Do you want to see the master ?”’ said the maid. 

He was looking at her in some perplexity, when a 
fresh young voice called through the house— 

“Oh, that’s all right, Annie, you stoopid. Take the 
gentleman up-stairs.” 

There being no chair in the hall, Vendred put his hat 
and coat on the floor in a corner, and followed the maid 
who was stumping up the stairs. 


She stopped at a door, opened it and shouted— 
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“A gentleman, mum.” 

He put his head over her shoulder and said, ‘It’s 
Mr. Vendred.” Then, as the maid remained standing 
where she was in the doorway, blocking his passage, he 
put his arm round her and moved her aside. 

He heard the incomparable musical voice which al- 
ways thrilled him. ‘Do please come in, Mr. Ven- 
dred. So good of you to come. Isn’t it wretchedly 
wet and cold for this time of year?” And as the maid 
continued to stand stock still where Vendred had placed 
her, “That will do, thank you, Annie. You might 
bring me my biscuits presently.” | 

The room was long and very low and lit by a feeble 
jet of gas. A large square table covered with a red 
cloth stood in the middle. The carpet was thin and 
worn, and the furniture, which was sparse and dated 
back to about 1870, looked badly in need of repair. 
An ugly paper, with horizontal lines and bunches of 
flowers evenly distributed, covered the walls. Some 
prints hung on the walls: Leighton’s ‘‘Wedded,” 
Millais’s “Cherry Ripe,” and one or two of Alma 
Tadema. The room could not be called common or 
tawdry; it had-not enough character for that. It was 
null. It had no character whatever except that it was 
a long, low, cheerless room with a fire at the end, and 
Vendred felt exhaling from it an atmosphere of desola- 
tion and bad luck. 

Close to the fire, in an arm-chair, Mrs. Dover sat 
dressed for dinner. On a little table by her side was 
a large signed photograph of an actor in vogue. The 
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actor, arranged for the camera, sent his foolish preten- 
tious look through the blank room. At some distance 
from the actor was a large basket of hot-house flowers. 
Mrs. Dover lay back in her chair with a face-screen in 
her hand, indolent and beautiful. She was in black © 
to-night, and by a coquetry of her own, one side of her 
bodice was lower than the other. On the higher side 
the bodice was caught up at the shoulder by a great 
clasp of gold and jade. And as he regarded her, con- 
trasting her vivid beauty and the richness of her costume 
with the dinginess of the room, Vendred was overcome 
—though he could not have explained why—by depres- 
sion. It was like finding a masterpiece of painting in a 
barn, or a prince whom you had fought for, whom you 
had seen in his palace and at the head of his army, in 
a Bloomsbury lodging. 

It was this feeling of depression which influenced his 
next speech. ‘Yes, it’s rather miserable weather,” he 
said, “but I should think all the same that you’d like 
to be out.” 

She looked at him in surprise. ‘Like to be out?” 
she repeated. ‘Oh no, I like to be at home.” She 
paused a little, then she smiled and added, ‘“Some- 
times.” 

“I’m afraid when I spoke I was thinking of other 
people’s loss, not your gain,” said Vendred. “But 
surely the nights you sing—you like those nights ?”’ 

“M’m—yjust a bit. Sometimes I get deadly sick of 
it. You see, I’m not a professional, and I have all the 
disagreeables without the agreeables———-” 
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“Ah, that’s where it is,” Vendred put in vaguely. 
He felt that he didn’t know enough about the private 
life of a prima-donna to sustain the conversation. 

“Yes,”’ Mrs. Dover went on, “I have the rehearsals, 
and the rows with directors, and the squabbles about 
the position of one’s name on the bill—all the vexa- 
tions with nothing to show for it. And it isn’t as if I 
only sang in London; I’m in Manchester, Liverpool, 
Bristol—goodness knows where. The private con- 
certs are the most trying of all. I’d give the whole 
thing up, only *» She stretched out her arms all 
their length from the shoulder and looked him full in 
the face. “Oh, only!” she said, with half a sigh, and 
then laughed her low, indolent laugh. ‘‘Do you find 
the room too dark?” she asked suddenly. 

Vendred was utterly entangled in the spell by this 
time, and sat there fascinated. Fascinated, not by any- 
thing she said, but by the incessant driving appeal her 
look and gestures made to his brain and nerves, estab- 
lishing itself here once more as the one kind of beauty 
which could make exactly that appeal, just as it had 
that first Sunday in the concert-hall. He murmured 
that he liked a mild light; though he felt it was a mis- 
use of language to call “‘a mild light” that flaring streak 
of gas covered by a white globe, which was only not 
objectionable because it had not strength enough to 
. spread through the room. 

‘We used to have the electric light,’ pursued Mrs. 
Dover, indicating the dead brackets on the walls; “but 
Captain Dover found it so troublesome that he had it 
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cut off. I’m not sorry. One gets enough of the elec- 
tric light.”’ | 

‘Just so,” said Vendred. ‘In places like the Savoy, 
for instance. I suppose you've forgotten our quarrel 
about musicians, Mrs. Dover ?” 

“Musicians? I’m afraid I have,’ she replied 
frankly. 

“Yes, of course,” said Vendred, crestfallen. “It 
was that night of Mr. Kirby’s supper.” 

Her brows went slightly together as if something 
disagreeable passed through her mind. 

‘Is Mr. Kirby a friend of yours?” she inquired. 

At this juncture the lumpy maid appeared bearing a 
tray on which were a plate of biscuits, a peeled and 
sliced pear, a small bottle of champagne and a glass. 
She held the tray straight out from her body, and every 
now and then swayed as if she were on a lurching ship. 
Vendred watched her uneasily, and becoming convinced 
that she would never reach her journey’s end, he got 
up and took the tray from her in the middle of the 
room. 

“Shall I pour you out some?” he asked Mrs. Dover. 

“Oh do, will you? How good of you! Our par- 
lour-maid had to go away for a week, and we’re at the 
mercy of Annie. I’m afraid she’s a sordid little wretch. 
And destructive! I hear frightful crashes sometimes.” 
She drank some wine and then repeated her question: 
“Is Mr. Kirby a friend of yours?” 

“Oh, Lord, no! I only met him that night for the 
first time. I met him with a Mr. Fippard who is a 
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friend of his. I fancy you know Mr. Fippard.” 

‘“‘Fippard?” questioned Mrs. Dover. “Fippard? 

. No, I don’t think I do. Or if I do I’ve for- 
gotten.” 

‘“‘FHe’s member for one of the northern divisions.” 

“Ah! ... Captain Dover would know him; he 
knows all the political folk.” She drank some more 
wine and then looked into the fire with her wonderful 
luminous eyes, bending forward with her elbows on her 
knees and her face in her hands, meditating. “Mr. 
Kirby is not a nice man,” she said at length. 

‘“He didn’t impress me one way or the other,” an- 
swered Vendred, for the sake of answering something. 
“T only saw him that moment before he took you off.” 

She looked up at him quickly. ‘Before he took me 
off? What a memory you have!” | 

“For some things.” 

‘“He took me off! Yes, it’s all coming back to me 
now,” continued Mrs. Dover. ‘My husband was de- 
tained, and Mr. Kirby, who is an old friend of his, 
or rather was an old friend of his, gave me a lift in 
his car. I got down at the corner here. I don’t think 
I’ve seen him more than two or three times since. I 
can’t; it’s impossible, because he’s an impossible r man 
—quite, quite impossible.” 

It was the first time, Vendred noticed, that she had 
called Captain Dover her husband, and he wondered if 
she did it on purpose. And if his astonishment at find- 
ing himself in the house at last after all this time had 
not numbed him to most other astonishments, he would 
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no doubt, owing to his own lack of the expansive and 
genial gifts, have been astonished to find Mrs. Dover 
pouring out these confidences to a man she scarcely 
knew. | 

He decided that it should be ascribed to the artist’s 
temperament. What a delightful temperament! But 
wasn’t there going to be any dinner? Mrs. Dover kept 
on drinking her wine and nibbling her fruit in a way 
which suggested the end rather than the beginning of a 
meal. Not that he cared! He was ready to fast all 
night if he might remain there alone with her. 

“It’s rather wonderful,” resumed Mrs. Dover ab- 
sently, “how one makes up one’s mind about a person 
at first, in a minute. It never takes longer—never for 
me, at least. Now, that Mr. Kirby, the first time I saw 
him———”” 

Here the door of the room was thrown wide open 
with a bang, and a fresh young voice, the voice Ven- 
dred had heard calling through the house, exclaimed— 

“I say, you, isn’t this pifling! I wonder how many 
hours more father is going to be? Cook says the 
things won’t keep much longer, and she says she don’t 
care.” 

If Mrs. Dover felt annoyed she did not show it, un- 
less by a slight cloud which passed across her eyes and 
was gone. She turned good-humouredly. 

“Never mind about cook, Louise darling. Come 
over here and speak to Mr. Vendred.” 

“I’m simply morbid for want of food,” grumbled 
Louise, as she came down the room. She drew up to 
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Vendred, scrutinizing him, and held out her hand with 
a half-shy, half-defiant air which reminded him of a 
filly in a meadow. 

There was not the slightest resemblance between her 
and the beautiful woman sitting there. She was 
dressed in a white frock, cut square at the neck and 
reaching just to her ankles, thereby revealing patent- 
leather shoes and white stockings; and a blue girdle was 
round her waist. She seemed to be about seventeen. 
Her face was pale and rather thin, her blue eyes re- 
markably clear and rather deeply circled for a girl of 
her age, and her nose was rather long. She was at- 
tractive, but she was scarcely pretty. The remarkable 
thing about her was her hair, which coiled and waved 
about her head, the colour of gold-dust. 

She took a footstool and crouched down on it fac- 
ing the fire between the other two, and clasped her 
arms round her knees. 

“Where do you think he’s gone to this time?” she 
asked Mrs. Dover. | 

Vendred noted that her mouth in repose had a 
mutinous fold: when she spoke crossly, as just now, it 
twisted up on the right side, giving an impression of 
actual malice. Her neck was bare, and to Vendred 
there was something oddly pathetic in the slight, cheap 
little chain, with a heart-shaped locket attached, which 
was round it, and in the trumpery little ring on her 
finger. Why did they let her wear a ring? 

Mrs. Dover was speaking: ‘Your father has such 
a lot to do, such a lot of people to see - 
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“Oh, I know about them,” said Louise, and the right 
side of her mouth went up. ‘Sometimes they keep him 
out all night. May I have some of your bikkies? 
You never eat your biscuits when you drink champagne, 
do you?” 

Mrs. Dover handed her the plate. ‘Louise is a 
little savage,” she smiled to Vendred indulgently. 

Vendred was thinking that Louise was a horror. 
Whoever had brought her up must have been a stupid 
brute. A girl of her age would never have had that 
kind of mouth if she hadn’t had a deplorable childhood. 
Ah, these artists! They had no time for the family 
life; they put their children at pasture with strangers, 
with scoundrels. . . . 

‘*T had no idea you had such a big daughter,” he said. 

‘Oh, I’m not ” Louise began impulsively, with 
her mouth full. 

“Louise is not my daughter,’ Mrs. Dover put in 
swiftly. “Captain Dover was a widower when I mar- 
ried him. She is Captain Dover’s daughter.” 

‘T’m mother’s step-daughter,” said Louise. “I 
never saw my real mother, I don’t believe, did I? I 
get so mixed up.” 

“‘Hush, dear,” said Mrs. Dover. ‘That seems to be 
your father now, isn’t it?” 

Louise listened a moment just like a foal. There 
was certainly a noise down-stairs. ‘Yes, that’s him,” 
she decided. ‘Hurrah, I’m off!” She rushed to the 
door. “Is that you, dad?” she shouted. 

A man’s voice replied. One could hear Louise rush- 
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ing down-stairs and then a sound of whispering in the 
hall. 

Mrs. Dover poured out what remained of her wine 
and drank it. “Louise is so enormously fond of her 
father,” she said deliberately. 

Steps were heard outside, and then Louise came back 
into the room. The tall thin man, with the twisted-up 
reddish moustache, whom Vendred had seen at the 
House of Commons, came with her, resting his hand on 
her shoulder. He greeted Vendred as though he had 
parted from him yesterday. 

““How d’ye do, my dear chap,” he said genially, hold- 
ing out his hand. “I’m horribly late. I always spoil 
Mrs. Dover’s dinners. I’ve been rushed all day— 
haven't even had time to dress,” he continued, turning 
to his wife, who answered nothing. | 

He was in a frock-coat, with grey trousers, fawn- 
coloured spats, and patent-leather shoes. He wore a 
black tie in which was stuck a big horse-shoe of bril- 
liants, and he had two or three rings on his fingers. 
Now that he saw him with his hat off, Vendred ob- 
served that he had a thick mass of perfectly white hair 
which contrasted strikingly with the red moustache. 
He had a long nose, blue eyes, a prominent chin, and a 
forehead traversed by wrinkles. 

Vendred, finding himself put so disconcertingly on 
the level of the old friend, tried to talk up to the part. 

‘‘Mr. Vendred was just speaking of one of the mem- 
bers, a friend of yours,” Mrs. Dover let drop de- 
tachedly. 
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‘‘Fippard,” said Vendred. 

“Oh, Fippard! Of course. Dear old chap, I 
haven’t seen him for an age,” cried Captain Dover. 
‘The last time I met him—I think it must have been at 
somebody’s funeral—blest if I can remember whose. 
I want to see him, too.” 

“T should think that would be easy,”’ said Vendred; 
and at that Mrs. Dover, who was looking into the fire, 
laughed rather merrily, though Vendred could not im- 
agine why. 

“Well, no, it’s not so easy as you think, Vendred,”’ 
replied Captain Dover. ‘Not so easy by a long way. 
Fippard is a busy man, and I’m a busy man z 

“I didn’t know Fippard was as busy as all 
that,’ faltered Vendred, and Mrs. Dover laughed 
again. 

“What is there to laugh at, Sibyl?” the captain in- 
quired. He seemed for the moment a little put out. 
‘‘What I wanted to see him about is a certain plan I’ve 
hit on: 2 

At this point a bell was rung down-stairs. 

“Oh, come along!” cried Louise, jumping up. 
‘*That’s the eat.” 

Mrs. Dover rose. There was a large black cloak on 
a chair near: she threw it over her shoulders and then 
put her hand on Vendred’s arm. Louise and the cap- 
tain followed, the girl clinging with both hands to her 
father’s arm and skipping and dancing over the carpet. 
_As they drew near the stairs, Mrs. Dover pulled the 
hood of her cloak over her head. She complained of 
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neuralgia. Vendred, looking at her as she moved 
down-stairs, felt almost oppressed by her pallid, mag- 
nificent beauty. 

Meanwhile a voice was sounding behind him. It 
was the captain, developing the plan he wished to lay 
before Fippard. 

“You know these cruising yachts that some of the 
steamship companies send out, don’t you? Well, that’s 
all right as far as it goes, but those people are up the 
wrong street and they'll find it out some day. They'll 
find their bookings falling off. Nobody is going on a 
pleasure cruise to be imprisoned day after day on a 
steamer, with nothing to distract him but a rotten little 
string-band that everybody wants to throw overboard 
after two days out. Now, what I want to do is to form 
a company which will send out two or more steamers 
equipped with a regular theatre and full music-hall 
company. I’d go with the first of them myself, till the 
thing got into working order. They’d have three or 
four performances a day. That would give people 
something to look forward to; it would break the 
monotony.” 

They were now passing slowly through a passage 
from the hall to a room at the back. The captain drew 
abreast of Vendred. ‘There would be a tremendous 
rush for it,” he said. 

Vendred succeeded in strangling a laugh. He had 
a vision of a pitching steamer going against a head wind 
and sea on a wretched afternoon, with most of the 
passengers sea-sick, and Dover, imperturbable, in top- 
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it’s of no importance. Thank you ever so much,” said 
_ Mrs. Dover, in her usual level tones. But as he rose 
to his feet he caught for a breath a flash in her eyes 
which had not been in them before. Or had he im- 
agined it? Anyhow, imagination or not, it was enough 
to carry him through that evening and through many a 
day to come. 


The dinner went on. Mrs. Dover did not eat any 
dinner: she had a plate of fruit and another bottle of 
champagne which Vendred shared, while the captain 
drank whisky and soda, and Louise drank water. 
Some of the dishes which were given him were so 
good in comparison with the other dishes, that Ven- 
dred concluded they came from outside. But even 
these were luke-warm, spoiled by negligent service. 
Ah, these Dovers, what headlong people they were !— 
people who lived from one hour to the next, casually, 
by impulse, improvising as they straggled. In this 
house, Vendred felt, you could never be sure what was 
going to happen, you could never be sure, so to speak, 
what time it was. They had all the disorder of spon- 
taneity in the details of their life. 

And as he looked at the white-haired man with the 
twisted-up moustache at the head of the table, sallow, 
haggard, and rakish-looking, Vendred made up his 
mind that he was responsible for the disorder. He 
summed him up as a projector, a man who lived by 
expedients—expedients perhaps which would not stand 
the test of the flabbiest ethical standard. Dover had 
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the unmistakable sagging jaws of the gambler, of the 
man who lives by his wits. Many a time, thought Ven- 
dred, had those ringed, dead-white hands shuffled packs 
of cards to the embarrassment of somebody’s banking 
account. Many a time, in many a city, had those deep- 
set eyes watched the dawn steal in when the feast was 
over, the flowers withered, and the violins departed. 
The dinner went on. 


VII 


AND as the dinner went on, Vendred perceived that 
his presence had the effect of a brake. ‘There were 
things, obviously, which they all wanted to say to each 
other, and not, he felt, pleasant things, which he, by 
being there, stifled. Two or three times Louise broke 
out, and was promptly, but not very skilfully, repressed. 
And once, at least, there was a jarring passage between 
Mrs. Dover and her husband. 

Mrs. Dover was drinking a glass of champagne. 
“You're not going to take any more of that, are you?” 
asked the captain impatiently. 

Mrs. Dover finished peeling her fruit before she 
replied. ‘Then she answered quietly with her eyes on 
her plate. 

“I suppose I may judge for myself what I will 
drink? What earthly difference can it make to you?” 

“No,” said the captain, “I’m glad to say it doesn’t 
make any difference to me. And it never ” He 
seemed angry, but he controlled himself. ‘Of course, 
you drink what you like, my dear Sibyl. You know 
what agrees with you. I’m always so nervous about 
Mrs. Dover's voice,”’ he added, turning to Vendred. 
‘Of course you’ve heard her sing?” 

‘Yes, indeed.” 

‘“‘Mr. Vendred doesn’t care about music,” said Mrs. 
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Dover; and with that she looked at Vendred, and 
smiled that extraordinary provoking smile of hers 
which left one vaguely confused, so much did it seem 
to establish all sorts of complicities. 

The matter would not have ended in that way, Ven- 
-dred thought, if he had not been at the table. The 
captain, it was easy to see, had mastered himself only 
by a great effort, and the words he and his wife had 
exchanged had some venomous undercurrent of mean- 
ing hidden from the uninitiated. It was evident that 
whenever this family dined all together their dinners 
were terribly familiar; and two of them, at all events 
—the father and daughter—found the restraint im- 
posed by the stranger almost unbearable. Louise, less 
practised by reason of her youth than her father, grew 
restive under it, and passed from a fit of the sulks to 
twisting about in her chair and making “‘cheeky”’ re- 
marks, mostly directed at her stepmother, but fringing 
the guest also. 

‘Some of mother’s friends are awfully funny,” she 
blurted out. 

“Ssh, my dear,” said her father, sucking in his 
cheeks by way of reproof, but giving her a look which 
was all encouragement. ‘‘Mr. Vendred, you know, is 
one of your mother’s friends.”’ 

Vendred glanced at Mrs. Dover to see how she took 
this, and especially how much of it she accepted. She 
was moving some fruit stones idly on her plate with 
her fork, and did not seem to be paying much attention. 
But she met Vendred’s eyes with a sweet, kind look. 
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“Tt’s so nice to have friends,” she said. ‘One needs 
them so badly sometimes.” 

No, Vendred concluded, she was no match for the 
other two. She was beautiful and gracious and luxuri- 
ous, a glorious creature, a wonderful artist, anything 
you please; but she wasn’t clever. Louise, on the other 
side, was a precocious little demon of cleverness; and 
as for Dover, he was so clever that you couldn't see 
the end of him. In fact, to people who wished to 
steer clear of cleverness, he must sometimes be a pain 
through that quality alone. Vendred had laughed at 
his absurd music-hall-yacht scheme; but before he had 
been at table half-an-hour he revised his opinion. 
‘He'll get it,” he thought; “‘he’ll get people to put their 
money into it, and not fools either. With his infernal 
cleverness he’ll get anything. He may even get ten 
years.” | 

And, in effect, the cleverness of Dover was of that 
baffling kind which sometimes lands men astonishingly 
high up in the world, and oftener, perhaps, drags them 
to the courts to answer for some piece of extraordinary 
cleverness which just did not come off. When Dover 
was a young man it was even betting, all accidents 
barred, whether he would not be some day in the Cab- 
inet or in a convict’s prison. He had been vaguely in 
the army, and had retired on account of his health, ac- 
cording to himself, but, according to some others, on 
account of certain malpractices which all but a few men 
in the Service clubs had now forgotten. What he had 
done since that distant time till he appeared again in 
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London was covered with mist: the romantic adven- 
tures he was wont to spin out did not sound plausible ex- 
cept to women and very young men, whom, for the rest, 
he generally chose as auditors. It was rather strange 
that even they accepted in good faith the dubious ro- 
mances which began: ‘When I was in the Balkans in 
the autumn of ’89,” or ‘When I was in Sofia in the 
winter of ’93,” however enhanced these were by ex- 
cellent telling; and this can only be accounted for by 
the undeserved neglect into which the writings of Ouida 
have fallen of late years. 

Certainly, Dover knew how to embellish; before a 
sympathetic audience of boys and women, feeling him- 
self uncriticized, he would relate his yarns skilfully, 
making every point tell, and bringing out the passionate 
incidents with a great fervour which carried the lis- 
teners off their feet. Fippard had a favourite story 
about sitting in the angle of a restaurant unperceived 
when Dover and a lady came in to lunch, and Fippard’s ~ 
table, though concealed, was so placed that he must 
hear every word they said. Dover, it seemed, told 
with immense effect a series of sentimental vicissitudes 
in which he was always the superman, the heroic figure; 
and the lady, according to Fippard, took it all in with 
moist eyes and lips, enraptured. ‘The next day,” Fip- 
pard would continue, “I was in the same place at the 
same hour, when in comes Dover with another lady, and 
I'll be shot if that mountebank didn’t go over all those 
tales again word for word. And the lady took it all in 
with moist eyes and lips, enraptured.” 
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But if Dover relied on fictions for his effects, there 
could be no doubt whatever that he had a wide expe- 
rience of life to draw upon if he chose—or perhaps it 
were better to say, if he could have drawn upon it to 
his credit. In his conversation there were the marks 
of the man who had passed through everywhere, from 
really good society, to the gambling hell and its ap- 
purtenances; from the high world of pleasure where 
kept women lived at a far more expensive rate than 
most peeresses, and you knocked elbows with ambassa- 
dors, to the terrible underworld of the hidden ‘‘dives,”’ 
the sinks of treachery and iniquity, where you brushed 
coats with thieves and assassins. He had kept traces 
of it all, and they revealed themselves sometimes when 
he certainly was not aware, just as a writer who has 
read extensively has unconscious traces in his style of 
the innumerable authors he has dealt with. What 
alone you might attest with perfect confidence he had 
never done, was work—that is, taking the general un- 
derstanding of work as intellectual or manual labour 
worthily applied; but he had spent more time and 
thought and worry on his schemes and on escaping the 
disagreeable results which sometimes followed them, 
he had toiled harder at cards and billiards and betting, 
spent more energy, put more of himself into the busi- 
ness, than any scholar or lawyer or politician dreams of 
doing, than any shopman or stone-mason could be in- 
duced by the promise of any wages to do. 

What Dover sought in his undertakings was the ele- 
ment of pleasure, the element of irregularity, and the 
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element of chance. To sit alone in a room working, to 
do it regularly at the same hours day by day, he re- 
garded as an alternative to suicide: he preferred to con- 
duct his operations at night, under the electric light, in 
places where people went to be amused. Once, indeed, 
he had closeted himself for three weeks to write a novel 
—one of those novels in which real persons figure under 
a transparent covering. It had its origin in a noisy 
divorce case, wherein many conspicuous people were 
entangled. Of course, the element of chance came 
into publishing a book, too; but the dice did not run this 
time, at least, as he wanted. He stopped at nothing, 
but the novel had not even that undesirable kind of 
cleverness which makes such things a success; it was 
only an infamy. He did not put his name on the title- 
page, but, as he told his friends, he would let it be 
known that he wrote it. Soon nobody cared to know 
whether he wrote it or not: it sank out of sight with 
the case that inspired it. He never again had what 
he called ‘“‘a go at literature.”’ 

When his wife let fall casually that she was going 
to ask Vendred to dinner, he had taken him for one of 
her musical friends whom he looked upon without hos- 
tility or respect. His friends were scarcely ever hers; 
but certain of her friends—those who did not come 
into the artistic catalogue and who were attracted above 
all by her physical gifts—he was glad to know. He 
was glad to know the rich, the landed gentry, those he 
termed “the men of position.” This was one of his 
weaknesses. He had all the admiration of the adven- 
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turer for the man who is recognized and settled. Mr. 
Smith was nothing to him; but to Mr. Smith of Smith 
Park he was eager to bow. Before such he was often 
too obsequious, making his interlocutors feel awkward 
and embarrassed, and losing his own game. What- 
ever pains this fawning cost him, he often took out in 
insolence to such of his wife’s friends as he knew to 
be struggling and poor. That is why he did not trouble 
himself to be in time for dinner to-day. He detested 
dining at home; but, lest the domestic life should turn 
a bore on his hands, he endeavoured to look upon it 
above all as a means of entertainment. He was care- 
ful about this, and he generally managed very skilfully 
to arrange the entertainment for himself. To-day he 
had meant to come in and stun the paltry little guest 
by bragging for an hour about his rich and important 
friends and his own influence. 

But his eye, sedulously trained in man-hunting, no 
sooner fell on Vendred than he decided that here was a 
man who, if not wealthy, at least had money—which 
with him meant money to lose. Vendred might still be 
a musical, or newspaper, or painting chap (he confused 
them all in a general contempt), but to his practised 
gaze it was clear that this was one of his wife’s friends 
who had not to work for their living. Accordingly— 
as, with all his acuteness, he was not able to judge off- 
hand exactly what Vendred’s position was—he deter- 
mined, while awaiting fuller knowledge, to treat him 
for the moment as his equal, but so managing the mat- 
ter that he might at a signal treat him as his superior 
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if he should turn out to be vastly rich, or as his inferior 
if he should turn out to be a nobody. And so, at the 
table, after the little brush with his wife was over, he 
certainly exerted himself to be agreeable to his guest. 
Concluding that Vendred, whether he practised one 
or other of them to get money or not, was nevertheless 
interested in the arts, he endeavoured to pitch his con- 
versation in an esthetic and intellectual key, and thereby 
showed his flaws terribly—flaws, moreover, that one 
would never have suspected if he had had the sense to 
keep his mouth shut on these topics. Listening to him, 
Vendred recognized once again that of the small pains 
of life there are few more painful than to hear a man 
expatiate on a subject about which he knows nothing. 
Dover was stubbornly attached to the fragmentary 
opinions he had received from chance, from Lord 
knows where. He thought himself a man of large 
ideas because he had managed to get rid of a belief 
in religion, which, indeed, would have seriously em- 
barrassed him in his projects. As he talked of all this 
kind of thing, he reminded one irresistibly of the tone 
of those watering-places where one goes to make a 
cure. But if he had not a very profound knowledge 
of religion, or even of music and letters, he revealed 
to Vendred, as he chatted, a prodigious practical sense 
of advertisement and of all the commercial side of art. 
The moment he touched on these subjects and aban- 
doned his insipid, commonplace drivel, his talk became 
_as coloured and persuasive as that of a racing tout urg- 
ing you against your better judgment to back a horse. 
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As the dinner drew to an end he became lyrical, he 
became even amusing. He put a great deal of whimsi- 
cal experience into a disquisition on stewed fruit, shov- 
ing out, as he talked, his pointed chin, which ended his 
lean face like the point of a dagger; lifting his long, 
shambling body a little in the chair now and then; and 
now and then stroking with ringed fingers the red, 
- twisted-up moustache. Louise, who evidently admired 
him beyond all the world, choked with laughter. Ven- 
dred laughed too, and even Mrs. Dover smiled a pre- 
occupied smile. The captain, finding his company so 
blithe, gave Vendred one look to take his measure, and 
then began :— 

“When I was at Bucharest in the summer of 
"94 Bay 

Mrs. Dover rose. ‘Come, Louise,” she said. 

“Oh, mother !”’ objected Louise. 

“Come on, there’s a dear!’ repeated Mrs. Dover, 
laying her hand on Louise’s shoulder. She looked 
back from the door, across Vendred standing there, at 
her husband. 

‘“T suppose you remember that those people are 
coming?’ she said. ‘Then she went out with Louise. 

The captain continued his story. Before he had got 
far into it Vendred was staring at the ceiling, per- 
plexed. Where had he heard, or rather read, that 
story? He was so absorbed, that when the end came, 
the end he knew already, he forgot to show due wonder 
and interest. The captain looked surprised and a little 
annoyed, and put Vendred down for a stupid man. 
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How often that story, told as he could tell it, had set 
people quivering in the brightest company! 

A piano sounded up-stairs, and they rose. ‘‘Do you 
live in town?” asked Dover. 

Vendred said he lived in Thurloe Square, but that 
he was often in the country. 

“Lucky chap!” replied Dover. ‘Not like us poor 
City men, tied by the leg to a desk, and just able to 
manage a week-end now and then.” 

Whenever he found himself with people who, he 
could feel, cared nothing about riches, either because 
they were rich themselves, or because they did not want 
and did not envy the riches of other people, he spoke of 
himself as a City man, though he had never had an 
office or sat at a desk in his life. It was, however, 
true in the sense that he was constantly in the City. 

“Go along up-stairs,” he said to Vendred. “I'll be 
up there in a minute.” 

He turned into a room which he called the library. 
In it were many directories and other books of refer- 
ence—the only books he possessed. He took down a 
directory of the “Landed and Official Classes,’’ and 
searched under the letter V. 


IX 


VENDRED went slowly up-stairs. Rather to his sur- 
prise, in that house, he heard the piano tinkling out 
a popular song. Mrs. Dover sat where she had sat 
before, by the fire, and Vendred walked down the room 
and stood by her chair. The piano went on tinkling. 

‘Is your neuralgia gone ?”’ 

She had a large bound volume on her knees, the 
partition, as he saw, of some opera. She was turning 
over the leaves, but when he spoke she looked up and 
smiled. 
~ "Do you know this?” She closed the volume and 
showed the back on which the title was lettered. He 
saw it was Gluck’s Iphigenia in Tauris. 

“Yes,”’ he answered; “I heard it in Paris some years 
ago.” | 
She put the book on the floor by her chair. ‘They 
want me to give four performances at Aix-les-Bains next 
August, and I’m thinking it over. I don’t believe I 
shall. It’s such a fag all the way out there.” 

“Yes,” said Vendred; ‘‘and all for nothing, too.” 

She seemed puzzled. “For nothing? I don’t quite 
understand - 

‘I mean, as you’re an amateur 

“Oh, yes.” She paused a moment, reflecting. “I 
suppose they’d make it worth my while,” she said then 
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with a slight laugh, and added as an after-thought, “‘It’s 
not in England, you know.” 

“They ought to give you what you want,” he 
brought out with conviction. 

She laughed again. ‘Oh, I’m afraid they wouldn't 
do that. I’m afraid nobody does that.” 

“T would,” thought Vendred, and he thought it so 
vividly that he wondered whether she had been able 
to read it in his face. He rather wondered, too, why 
with such an instrument to raise considerable sums of 
money at her disposal, she did not avail herself of it 
to the utmost. Meanwhile, she glanced towards the 
door with rather an anxious and expectant look, as 
though she had been suddenly reminded of some one 
or something; and immediately she called across the 
room. 

‘Louise, when do you think some of those people 
will begin to come?” 

“I’m sure I don’t know,” Louise called back, rat- 
tling away at the piano. “Ask me something easy.” 

Mrs. Dover sank further down in her chair and let 
her arms hang inertly over the sides. ‘‘You’ve been 
at Aix, I suppose, Mr. Vendred. Is it very hot there 
in August?” 

“Well,” said Vendred, ‘it depends on what you call 
hot. And it depends on the summer. It mightn’t be 
so hot as London. It’s pretty sure to be far hotter 
than the English country. You would go about the 
fifteenth, no doubt?” 

He thought himself very astute in putting it this 
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way, as she had not mentioned any date; but she an- 
swered quite simply— 

‘Some days before the fifteenth; the first perform- 
ance would be on the fifteenth itself. But I don’t 
think I shall go. They must find somebody else. I’m 
used to the concert platform; I can’t sing in opera. I 
can’t manage the gestures; I can’t keep them in har- 
mony with the voice. Besides, I don’t care about this 
character of Iphigenia; I can’t see it a bit.” 

‘Really? I should have thought it would have just 
suited you.” 

‘Perhaps pictorially, as far as make-up goes. But 
I can’t feel Iphigenia; I can’t get inside her. It’s not 
in the least the kind of part I should choose if I could 
choose.” 

“I wonder what kind of part that would be?” 

“T’d like a part of a perfectly awful woman, a she- 
devil, a woman who wreck’s men’s lives and brings 
them to ruin. A dramatic part—melodramatic. A 
part like Milady in The Three Musqueteers. Have 
you seen The Three Musqueteers?” 

“‘No,”’ said Vendred, “I’ve not seen the play, but 
I’ve read the book.” 

_“T suppose it’s the same. But you can’t get those 

parts in opera. All the women in opera are dear 
flabby creatures who are dreadfully put upon by the 
men and die in the limelight singing blissfully . 

“With a few exceptions,” put in Vendred. 

“Oh, yes, there’s Carmen, of course,” said Mrs. 
Dover; “‘but I can’t act Carmen: I’m not the type.” 
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“The list isn’t exhausted: take Manon Lescaut, for 
instance.” | 

“Yes, that’s true,” said Mrs. Dover. ‘“Massenet’s, 
isn’t it? Yes, I must really consider that. Personally, 
I am always rather fascinated by Gounod—so vivid, 
so picturesque. But Marguerite, Juliette—whatever 
could I do with them ?” 

“Tt seems to me that you see yourself in operatic 
parts more than hear yourself, don’t you?”’ 

“Yes, perhaps. Is that very wrong—bad art? I 
simply love the old-fashioned Italian coloratura roles. 
But I can’t do them; I wasn’t trained that way.” 

“Mind you,” resumed Vendred, “I think you're ut- 
terly on the wrong tack. I don’t pretend to be a 
musician, but I feel that you’re completely mistaken 
about yourself. If you go into opera, don’t try 
Manon; don’t get any one to score a libretto of 
The Musqueteers. Try Elizabeth in Tannhduser. 
There’s the part for you. Or,” he added, stooping 
down and touching the book, “‘try that.”’ 

“I shouldn’t mind having a try at Elizabeth,” she 
mused. “I can see her, at any rate.’ She hummed 
a few notes of the music, folding meanwhile a bit of 
her skirt ply by ply between her thumb and forefinger. 
Suddenly she looked up and asked, “Was it Captain 
Dover who put the libretto of The Musqueteers into 
your head?” 

“Captain Dover?” Vendred stared a little. 
“Lord, no. He never mentioned such a thing.” 

“Oh ... I thought he might have,” she went on, 
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“because he suggested it to me the other night—he 
and a friend of ours, a man in the army, who'll be 
here presently. They want to work the libretto in col- 
laboration. They both think I’m just fitted for the 
part of Milady. So there’s the three of us against 
you,” she ended, with a smile. 

He felt indignant. Now he saw where the sugges- 
tion came from. How dare this man jeopardize— 
nay, ruin his wife’s wonderful gift by dragging her 
down to his own trashy ideals! ‘I swear he’ll end by 
making her go on in musical comedy,” thought Ven- 
dred angrily. But why didn’t she rebel? Her own 
taste, the taste she derived from those who had trained 
her, was right enough if let alone. Why hadn’t she 
the sense to see that from a tawdry, sensational ro- 
mance like The Musqueteers, the greatest musician liv- 
ing, supposing him to undertake the task at all, could 
draw nothing but tawdry, sensational music? 

He was debating whether he should not come out 
with some of this to her on the spot, when Dover came 
up-stairs. What he had read in his reference books 
under the letter V had evidently satisfied him. Ob- 
viously, Vendred was not rich or influential enough to 
be treated as a superior, but neither had he declined in 
the interval between dinner and now to the inferior. 
Dover continued to treat him as an equal. In his in- 
cessant, sabbathless pursuit of booty, always eyeing 
ahead from present enterprises, he had decided that 
here was game which might one day be worth stalking. 
He seemed to be in a very good humour. 
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“You don’t feel cold?” he asked, with a note of 
anxiety which Vendred found ludicrous. ‘Sibyl al- 
ways keeps roaring fires.” He took up the poker and 
stirred the fire, which was sullen, and looked as if it 
was made in part of coke. | 

“Mr. Vendred thinks I ought to accept the Aix 
thing,” said Mrs. Dover, with her sudden disconcert- 
ing way of landing one on an intimate footing. 

The captain drew one brow down lower than the 
other, half-closing his eye, an habitual saturnine ges- 
ture of his when he was not altogether pleased. “Oh, 
does he?” he answered, in a voice untinged by sym- 
pathy; “I’m glad to hear that. Of course it’s an 
artistic opportunity and all that. But there are some 
things to be considered.” The thought which had 
passed through Mrs. Dover’s mind a few minutes ear- 
lier seemed to pass through his now, and he glanced 
at the door. ‘I wonder when some of these people 
will make up their minds to arrive?” he inquired, and 
sat himself on the arm of a chair. 

“Listen to this, dad!” cried Louise from the piano. 
She played a coarse, flippant little tune which Vendred 
could hear bawled out by a tired crowd as they re- 
turned dusty and half-drunken from some race-course. 

“That’s one of mine,” Dover said, not unproudly. 
“You know it, surely. ‘I always come away before 
the Sermon.’ It was one of the pantomime winners 
last season. I wrote it for Milly Ingle. She was 
enormous in it. You heard her, didn’t you?” 

“No,” said Vendred, ‘I’m afraid I didn’t. I went 
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to two or three pantomimes, but I never managed to 
reach the theatre before about a quarter to ten, and 
I suppose she sang it earlier.” 

“Oh, yes; twenty past nine was her clock for the 
‘Sermon.’ Used to bring down the house every time. 
Never mind, my boy,” continued the captain heartily, 
‘‘you'll have plenty of chance yet. That song isn’t 
dead by a long way. Milly Ingle is doing a tour at 
present. She’s at Leeds this week. I had a wire from 
her this morning. ‘Going immense; fit me with an- 
other.’ I will when I have time. You shouldn’t miss 
Milly Ingle, Vendred. I don’t say that because she 
features my things; I say it for herself. Now, there’s 
an artist if you like—down to her buttonholes. No- 
body can dispute that.” 

He ended in an argumentative voice, and, as there 
had only been question of one other artist between 
them, Vendred wondered whether even he was capable 
of setting up this little screamer of music-hall ditties as 
an artist against his wife. But what Vendred could 
not help admiring, though grudgingly, was the rapid 
and most successful shifting of panoplies: the politician 
and projector changing into the father of the family; 
the father of the family cast aside for the soldier, and 
man of daring and gallant adventures; that in turn dis- 
carded for the City man; and that put off again in the 
twinkling of an eye for the theatre manager. How 
many more were there? And he contemplated Dover 
in a disquieting series of metamorphoses. 

In front of him the captain was drawing a bundle of 
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papers from his pocket. “I have just finished another 
little song,”’ he said, as he selected one of the papers. 
“It’s a man’s song this time, and if you'll promise not 
to breathe a word I'll read it for you. They’re most 
infernal pirates in the profesh. If they catch a hint of 
anything good they work it up for themselves, and 
pop! they’re out with it before you’re ready, and your 
own thing, the original thing, is as flat as ditch-water. 
The skeletons, as one may say, of half the good things 
heard on the stage are lying about in drawers some- 
where, and have never been sung or acted, and never 
will be.” 

With that he hunched up his shoulders, protruded 
his jaw, assumed the manner of a street loafer, and 
in a cockney accent, sharp and nasal, he read the 
stanzas. They verged on indecency, a dirty repellent 
indecency, which offended one like the sight of dirty 
underclothing. 

“This third verse and chorus is by a friend of mine, 
a soldier. He'll be here in a minute.” 

These lines were more grievous than the others. 
When the captain stopped reading, Vendred had not 
the courage to look at Mrs. Dover. Instead, he looked 
at the toes of his shoes. 

“Tt’s rather steep, isn’t it?’ was all he could find 
to say. 

“Steep ?” echoed the captain, staring. “Why, man, 
all the boys and girls will be singing it in the street in 
about two weeks.”’ 

He picked out another paper from his bundle. 
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“Carl Poland has done me a capital tune for it, and 
Willie Window is going to sing it, so it’s bound to go. 
Willie can get a song round England quicker than any 
man on the Halls.”” He walked over and spread his 
paper on the lectern of the piano. ‘There, Louise, try 
your fist at that.” 

But Louise, after one glance at the paper, spun 
round on her stool rebelliously. ‘That!’ she cried; 
“it looks like a lot of dead flies. You know I can’t 
read script.” 

Mrs. Dover moved over to the piano gracefully, 
charmingly, illuminating as it were the tarnished room 
with the splendour of her movements. “Let me have 
a look, dear’’; and she bent over Louise’s shoulder. 

Vendred was utterly dumbfounded. Of all the 
shocks he had had that night, this was by far the most 
violent. Was she going to give a countenance, to lend 
a hand to this baseness? Or was it possible that all 
music came alike to her, the lowest as well as the high- 
est, the gutter yelp as well as the supreme melody; that 
her perfection in her art was the result of sheer in- 
stinct, and herself 2 woman who had formed no es- 
thetic of her own? But he recalled the sureness, the 
faultlessness of her performance at the charity con- 
cert. Certainly, all that could not come from instinct 
alone! If it did, then instinct was serving her as it 
had never, hardly, served any one. It was serving her 
just as her beauty and grace and dulceness served her, 
independent of her intelligence; and even as these, it 
laid her open to the worst perils, and left it altogether 
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to the chance of whatever hand she might fall into, 
whatever guide or guides she might come by, whether 
or not she would end by some sombre or ridiculous ca- 
tastrophe. 

Louise got up, and Mrs. Dover, taking her place, 
began to play, looking hard at the sheet of music, which 
was not easy to read. By consequence, she played 
slowly; and Vendred to his surprise heard a gay little 
air with an undercurrent of plaintiveness, of pathos, 
which told against its will of feet leaving the threshold 
never to return, of dividing waters, of partings as bit- 
ter and fatal and pitiless as death, of the hopeless 
yearnings of exile. And as the little gay air with its 
heartbroken undertone came to an end, Vendred 
thought he saw a little child dancing, who had been 
farded and rouged, to hide from the spectators that 
it was dying. | | 

“She plays it too slow,’ Dover called from the 
hearth-rug. ‘‘Can’t you play it a bit faster, Sibyl?” 

But Mrs. Dover had already risen. ‘Let Louise 
try now,” she said, in her dignified, good-humoured 
way. And she came back to her place. 

Vendred was thankful that Louise did not try. 
‘Thank you,” he said to Mrs. Dover, and could not 
help adding, ‘“‘What a great artist you are!”’ 

Already he was beginning to wonder how much of 
the charm lay in the little song itself, and how much 
she had put into it. But she looked at him in surprise. 

“What have I done now?” she asked, with a des- 
pairing gesture which made Vendred laugh. 
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But Captain Dover did not laugh. “You played 
that too slow, Sibyl,” he repeated. ‘“Vendred couldn’t 
possibly judge how it would go from the way you played 
it. Blest if it didn’t sound like a hymn, or the kind 
of thing they play on the organ to turn people out of 
church on Sundays. You should have hummed the 
words or sung them; that would have given a bette 
idea.” ; 

He brought all this out rather disagreeably, and 
when he ended, Vendred looked at him with curiosity 
and some annoyance. Was he in earnest? Did he 
actually expect his wife to sing his rhymed turpitudes ? 
All things, Vendred made up his mind, were possible 
with Dover; it was even possible that he had suggested 
to her before this to “do a turn” at a music-hall. 

As for her, she accepted the reproof without a word. 
She kept her face down, and Vendred could not see 
whether she minded or not. There was an awkward 
pause. To break it, Vendred asked the captain if he 
had ever composed any serious songs. 

“Serious? I should think I have. You've heard 
‘Kiss me, and mine is thine,’ haven’t you? That’s my 
song. Sibyl sang that,” he added grudgingly, as if 
the reminiscence was unpleasant, ‘‘at a concert here 
in town last year.” 

“Kiss me, and mine is thine’! ‘Sybil sang that 
at a concert last year!’”? Vendred shivered; his fears 
were come again. Hadn't she, then, any judgment, 
any exclusiveness, any sense of the dignity of her art? 
Or was it simply that she hadn’t it in her to say No? 
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Oh, yes, he knew the song “Kiss me, and mine 18 
thine’’—brayed and bellowed with immense success on 
all the piers, on all the strands of all the bathing-places 
throughout the season. And she had the audacity, or 
the perversity, or—or—it must be faced—the stupidity 
to sing that at a concert in London last year! He saw 
her in her grave startling beauty, which in itself was 
an artistic inspiration, come forth on the platform; he 
heard the blare of the brass, the thud of the big drums, 
the rattle of the small drums, tinkle of cymbal, squeal 
of oboe, fanfarronade of horns, crash of clappers—all 
the crude noise of the naive orchestration; and trying 
to override the tumult—her voice, singing with pre- 
cisely the same skill and devotion which she might have 
put at the service of Bach and Schumann, the “‘catchy”’ 
tinsel air, the rhymed stanzas—these last a specially 
good example of the knack which bad poets almost 
alone seem to possess of caressing the worst prejudices 
and appealing drastically to the hysterical sentiment of 
the populace. And Vendred imagined the true friends 
of Mrs. Dover, the musicians in the audience, hanging 
their heads with shame as she went off, unwilling to 
show disapproval, and too honest to applaud. 

Although he ran the risk of offending Dover, he 
could not refrain from asking her if she liked singing 
that kind of thing. She answered with a clever enough 
evasion. 

‘T think,” she said, “that Captain Dover is better at 
comic songs.” 

Vendred breathed easier. Perhaps she put it that 
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way as a hint that she did not want to be pestered any 
more by ‘‘serious’”’ songs. 

But Dover looked displeased. “You're quite 
wrong ” he was beginning, when the maid appeared 
in the doorway. 

‘‘Mister—Mister,”’ she gasped. 

“She’s trying to say, Mr. Flavour,” explained Louise 
from the piano-stool. 

‘Ah, Flavour, old chap, we thought you were never 
coming!”” This was the captain’s greeting, spoken, 
Vendred thought, in a tone of rather forced cordiality, 
to a short thick-set man of about five-and-twenty who 
now entered the room. He had a low forehead, a 
short turned-up nose, and the spare brown moustache 
under it failed to cover his thick blobby lips, which 
_ looked as if they had at some time or other been in- 
jured by a blow. His eyes were small and set wide 
apart in the large round face. His brown hair was 
very prettily waved, and he was dressed with great 
care. 

Dover had gone half-way down the room to meet 
him, and the new-comer shook hands perfunctorily. 
He then approached Mrs. Dover’s chair, ignoring 
Louise completely, although she was at the top of the 
room, and seemed to expect that she would be spoken 
to. But they all ignored Louise when she herself 
was not noisy. 

“Yes, how late we are!” said Mrs. Dover, smiling 
amiably as she held out her hand. Vendred, looking 
on, had an ache of jealousy: that was the tone, intimate 
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and conciliatory, in which she had spoken to Kirby 
months ago at the hotel. 

“Couldn’ t manage to get here before, I assure you,” 
said Mr. Flavour. He hada loud, hard voice. “I’ve 
been dining on the other side of the Park, and I bolted 
at the first turning. Wouldn’t have done it for any 
one else but you,” and the thick lips parted in what 
Vendred jealously supposed to be meant for a senti- 
mental smile. ‘‘Awfully jolly set there; rippin’ 
people.” 

“How dull you must find us here after all that,” 
murmured Mrs. Dover; and she stifled a sigh. Ven- 
dred looked up quickly, hoping that this was, against 
her wont, ironical; but there was not the slightest vestige 
of irony in her countenance. In fact, she seemed to 
him to look, if that were possible, more than ever 
debonair and complaisant. 

“Oh, I say, Kiddie,”’ sang out Flavour in his carry- 
ing voice to Louise who was playing aimlessly, ‘‘do 
stop that racket. We can’t hear ourselves shriek.” 

He threw himself with a swag into an arm-chair 
opposite Mrs. Dover. He was manifestly intimate; 
he took his ease in the house. He pulled out his cig- 
arette case, found it empty, and snapped the covers to- 
gether. 

“Dolf, give me a cigarette.” 

But the captain hadn’t such a thing in his clothes. 
Vendred offered his case. The other, who had given 
him a stare of curiosity and displeasure—a ‘‘what-the- 
devil-are-you-doing-here?” sort of look—when he came 
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in, gazed at the outstretched cigarettes as if he were 
selecting some in a shop. 

“No, thanks,” he said slightly, and began to talk to 
Mrs. Dover. 

Bland and insouciant as she appeared to be, she must 
have noticed the little scene, and she pitched upon 
the first subject that came into her head to smooth it 
over. 

“Mr. Vendred has just been listening to your song 
—the one you wrote with Dolf. I don’t think he cares 
for music-hall songs.” 

“Oh, indeed!’ Flavour let drop, as if nothing could 
be less important. 

‘You don’t, do you, Mr. Vendred?” asked Mrs. 
Dover, with an undertone of anxious appeal in her 
voice which made Vendred sure now that she had taken 
note of the snub to his cigarettes. But he was a little 
vexed and not a little jealous of Flavour’s air of con- 
fidential friendship. 

“No, I can’t say that,” he replied. ‘‘Many music- 
hall performances seem to me to require as much skill 
as most of the stage-plays we see. And a song like 
this one we’re talking about serves a purpose too. You 
know,” he went on, turning directly to Mrs. Dover, “at 
those places where people go for their health, after a 
variety of spring waters comes the turn of the mud- 
bath. Well, this song is the mud-bath.” 

There was a moment’s silence. Dover was at the 
upper end of the room looking for something in a 
drawer, and had not heard. Flavour, whose face was 
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already flushed, seemed to flush a little more; but all 
that Vendred cared for was the enigmatical look which 
Mrs. Dover gave him. Did it mean applause, or en- 
treaty, or sheer terror? Or was it a mingling of all 
three? 

Then Flavour addressed Mrs. Dover. “I have to 
go back day after to-morrow. I simply loathe it. It’s 
the dullest, filthiest dog-hole of a station I’ve ever had. 
It makes me feel like chucking the army—‘the profes- 
sion of arms,’ as the political orators say.”’ He spoke 
with more rancour than the subject authorized. 

Vendred was already regretting his little speech 
about the song. It had been drilled into him from | 
childhood that he should never give the shadow of 
offence to people in his own house or in other people’s 
houses. He would never have come out as he had : 
done about the song if his jealousy had not been ting- 
ling. So now, to make amends, he asked as pleasantly 
as he could— 

“Where is this deplorable station ?”’ 

The other looked at him as if he were in two minds 
whether he would give him an answer or not. ‘‘Stan- 
field,” he said curtly. 

Vendred pointed out that there was good hunting to 
be had about there. Flavour looked at Mrs. Dover. 

‘(Do you know what’s happened?” he said to her. 
“One of my hunters has taken to bore on the bit so 
badly that she’s not fit to ride. The best of the string, 
too. I was watching her the other day when she was 
exercising in the blanket, and she was just as bad. 
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Nearly pulled the boy over her head. Lost for next 
season.’ 

‘How annoying!” murmured Mrs. Dover. As she 
seemed to be searching for something else to say on 
the subject, Vendred tried to assist her by suggesting 
that the cause of the trouble might be found in the 
heavy hands of the boy who, if he wasn’t feeling safe 
on the blanket, would inevitably cling on by the bridle. 

“What rot!’’ said Flavour. He lifted both his feet 
from the floor, stretched his legs out straight, brought 
his mess-boots together with a click, and gazed at 
them. ‘What lavish rot!” 

The alternatives for Vendred were to retort in a way 
which might provoke a scene, or to keep silent; and he 
kept silent. ‘What a scum!” he thought; and he won- 
dered whether he should not go. 

Dover, however, had his eye on Vendred, and it did 
not suit him at all that the other should leave the house 
feeling outraged. He decided to intervene, and 
lounged down the room. 

“Come along with me, Vendred, my dear friend” — 
he was already there. ‘‘A tobacco man in the City 
has sent me a lot of cigars that he wants my opinion on. 
I wish you’d take a handful and tell me what you 
think of them some day soon. Shall I bring you ina 
few, Flavvie?” | 

Flavour shook his head vigorously. ‘‘No thanks, 
old cockalorum; I’m closed. You’d pick me out the 
worst in the bunch. The last cigar I had from you 
burned my mouth off. I pass your cigars, Dolf. You 
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might let us have a cigarette if you can sweep one up 
anywhere. But no cigars. I’m still valuable, ain't 
] ?” 

Vendred followed Dover to a room on the other 
side of the stairs. It was lit only by a fire which blazed. 
It seemed to be used as a bedroom, for there was a 
camp-bed made up in one corner, but all the other 
special furniture of a bedroom was lacking. Dover 
unlocked the door of a closet and took out a huge box 
of cigars. 

“Have as many as you like,” he said. He took one 
himself and lit it, and leaned against the mantelpiece 
with his back to the fire, puffing thoughtfully. 

‘‘He’s really not a bad chap—that,” he remarked, 
jerking his head in the direction of the other room; 
“not at all a bad chap. Very sporting and all that. 
He’s the son of Flavour, the big Oxford Street trades- 
man—you know, Flavour and Blades. Like all those 
people, his mother was crazy to get him into the army 
or navy, and he did manage to scrape through for the 
army, though he’d have done much better in the shop. 
That sort of—what shall I call it?—exuberance he’s 
got would have made him a capital salesman, because it 
would have been toned down by the civility a shopman 
is bound to show to his customers. But it don’t go 
down in the army. As a matter of fact, I’m not sure 
that Flavvies hasn’t had to think about resigning.” 

He blew out a long cloud of tobacco smoke. 

‘He has heaps of money. At least he had heaps of 
money. I don’t know that he’s got so much now.” 
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Vendred, looking at the long, sallow face, rendered 
even more sinister by the irregular light thrown on it 
by the fire, wondered how much of the money had 
fallen into the captain’s pockets or into those of his 
friends. 

“T tell you what he can do,” pursued Dover; ‘‘he can 
put up a ripping game of billiards. Do you play 
billiards ?”’ 

“Very little.” 

“Ah! . .. He’s not a bad hand at bridge either. 
Too impatient, though. That’s a game you play?” 

‘Very badly.” 

“Oh? . .. But the game our friend is sharpest after 
is falling in love. He’s a what-ye-may-call—a Don 
Juan; or he’d like to be. Always rushing after some 
skirt or other. I fancy he’s left at the post now and 
then. His dames may tear themselves away from him 
in despair, but they tear themselves away pretty often, 
and generally at awkward moments. As the capitalist, 
he’s adored intermittently, but he has generally found 
there was a Romeo to fill the intermissions. Still, it 
doesn’t seem to discourage him; he goes on to the 
next.” 

“Is he a horseman?” asked Vendred, ne of 
what had happened in the other room. 

“Well, it depends on what you call a hear: 
Yes, I suppose he’s a horseman. He wanted to ride 
in some steeplechase or other last year, and he asked 
a friend of mine, Billy Massacre—Captain Massacre— 
perhaps you know him—to find the right horse-flesh. 
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Money no object, and so on. Massacre told me he 
found him a beauty, a horse that could jump in a draw- 
ing-room without doing any damage; but Flavvie some- 
how or other threw himself at the first hedge. He 
hasn't got the legs, that’s where it is,’ said Dover. He 
slapped himself on the inside of the knee. ‘You can 
see if you look at him he’s not the right shape here. 
You either have that or you haven’t. It’s a gift of 
God. Do you do much racing?” 

“T used to do more than I do now.” 

“Tl tell you what Flavvie is—the neatest little 
sparrer you ever saw. He can put up his fists with 
any one of his weight you want to find. And quick? 
Like a flash of lightning. In fact, he’s got into a row 
over that more than once. He’s a nasty customer 
when he’s got too much liquid aboard.” | 

‘So I should think,” thought Vendred, but he did not 
say so. Instead, he tried to puzzle out whether the 
captain really liked Mr. Flavour or not. Here he had 
given what was apparently an entirely impartial ac- 
count of that person, but one which gave the listener 
no clue as to whether his own sentiments were affec- 
tionate or otherwise, favourable or unfavourable. 

“Your place is in Lincolnshire, isn’t it?” put in the 
captain suddenly. 

“Yes, North Lincolnshire,” answered Vendred, a 
little taken aback. How on earth had he found that 
out ? | 

“IT thought that was what my wife said,” rejoined 
Dover; and in the uncertain light Vendred fancied he 
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saw again the same look of raillery which he had 
noticed at dinner. 
They talked a while longer about various matters. 
Then Dover threw the end of his cigar into the fire. 
“I suppose we had better show up,” he said. As 
they were going to the door, he took a sovereign from 
his pocket and sent it spinning towards the ceiling. 
“T’ll toss you life or death,” he proposed carelessly. 
They tossed, and Vendred lost. The captain put 
the two sovereigns in his pocket. 


When they regained the other room they found that 
a number of people had arrived. They were not at all 
the kind of guests that Vendred expected to see. He 
had expected to see the unmistakable military widow of 
small means, shrewish-looking and free spoken; some 
retired officers, or more or less retired; and a few City 
people. One or two of the women here might possibly 
be military who had failed of the type; one or two of 
the men might possibly be retired officers; but certainly 
there were no rich City people. One of the men 
had on evening clothes. As for the women, they were 
most of them dressed in that way which one associates 
with entertainments at the village school in aid of the 
organ fund, and with geographical lectures at the Poly- 
technic. They all wore high bodices, but some of them 
went so far as to leave their necks bare, wearing about 
the neck a chain or ribbon. Some of them had put 
other ribbons in their hair, which when it was false, 
looked false, and when it was real, looked dusty. 
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Many carried glasses; and it was plain that they all put 
intellectual attainments on a higher level than physical 
charms. 

Dover moved about among these people easily, cor- 
dially, laughing with one, having a short discussion with 
another, obviously putting himself out to entertain 
them; and Vendred could not but admire his skill in 
keeping a foot in all camps. Was he standing for 
something or other, Vendred wondered, one of those 
numerous posts in London for which a vote is solicited ? 
It was more than probable. Because it was he, mani- 
festly, who was responsible for collecting these people 
here; Mrs. Dover, Vendred perceived, had nothing to 
do with it. 

She still remained in her chair by the fire, smil- 
ing absent-mindedly and exchanging a few words 
now and then with some of the guests, but turning al- 
most at once to renew an absorbing conversation with 
Flavour, who, as Vendred, sore with jealousy, made 
out, had moved into a chair by her side and sat close 
by the table with the actor’s photograph and the flowers. 
Had he sent the flowers? Very likely. They cer- 
tainly knew each other well, even intimately. They 
were having one of those eager, low-voiced conversa- 
tions which there is no mistaking:—a conversation 
without laughter; with pauses arising, not from any 
dearth, but simply from the need of thinking hard; a 
conversation in which propositions are put forward, 
and repulsed, and taken up again, and turned inside 
out; a conversation carried on with strained eyes and 
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tightened mouths, often without passion and always 
without pleasure, between two people whose sentimental 
experiments have become complicated with material in- 
terests. As Vendred watched them, so different and 
aloof from the people surrounding them, with their 
dress, their faces, telling of totally different lives and 
views of life, and stamped with the stamp of those 
who live largely, widely ;— on the side of the guests 
repression, and no doubt in many cases bitter self-de- 
nial; on the side of those two by the fire, expansion, re- 
ception, wanton self-indulgence :—as he saw all that, 
they seemed to him two revellers who had strayed from 
an expensive place of amusement into a staid meeting 
of some ethical society. Once he thought that Mrs. 
Dover noticed him watching her, and she looked rather 
perturbed and annoyed, but not annoyed, as he fancied, 
with him. 

Dover, seeing him alone, came over and explained 
some of the guests. They were all conspicuous on ac- 
count of something or other; they all shone on some 
Board, some Council, some Platform. ‘‘All people of 
influence,”’ said Dover; ‘“‘the forwards in the march of 
intellect.” Listening to him, Vendred had the same 
feeling of nausea which generally overcame him when 
turning over the pages of some Dictionary of Celebri- 
ties, wherein he read biographies of people he had 
never heard of written by themselves, with the rough 
edges whittled down and the figure stood in a suaver 
light than reality. 

“Who is that over there?” He indicated a tall, 
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dark, shock-haired young man clad in a loose grey suit, 
a parti-coloured tie, and thick brown boots, with his 
trousers turned up, who looked as if he had dropped in . 
from Trumpington Street or the Broad and forgotten 
to change his clothes. His countenance told of intelli- 
gence, arrogance and conceit, with that dash of foolish- 
ness which is said to be one of the attributes of genius. 

“That?” said Dover. ‘Why, that is the poet of 
Moody Moments, one of the coming men. Is it pos- 
sible you haven’t heard of him?” 

But Vendred had not heard of Moody Moments. 
Then Dover, who more and more gave the impression 
of having a foot on every staircase, related that Mr. 
Briggs, the eminent critic. who was known to be cau- 
tious in praise, had declared in The Daily Abstract 
that the poet of Moody Moments was Shelley born 
again with greater lyrical gifts. And Mr. Barley, in 
The Sightseer, a weekly paper of repute, had gone even 
further—so far, in fact, as to say that if Tennyson at 
his best had equalled some of the poems in Moody 
Moments, he had never surpassed them. ‘You can’t 
beat that, my boy,’’ ended Dover. 

“No,” Vendred agreed, “you can’t. Who is the tall 
man standing near your daughter ?” 

The tall man was well built, and held himself erect. 
He had a remarkable, clear-cut face, with a mixed ex- 
pression of dignity, tyranny, fear, and baseness, the 
kind of face you might come upon among the ancient 
busts and coins in the Capitol at Rome. But his skin 
was covered with blotches and eruptions, and the iris 
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of his eye swam dully on an eyeball viscous and blood- 
shot. 

‘‘Now that is a very prominent man,” answered the 
captain. “Very prominent indeed. I should have 
thought you’d have known him by sight. That’s no 
less a person that Lambert Mutt, the author of Recrea- 
tions of a Tram-conductor. ‘Twenty editions. Pat- 
ronized by royalty—lI mean, he sent his book to one of 
the royalties, who replied by secretary that it was 
pleasant to know that the recreations of tram-con- 
ductors were so inoffensive. He does that column, 
‘Rambles through Nowhere,’ every week in The Call. 
Surely you have heard of him?” 

Yes, Vendred had heard of that one at least. In- 
deed, Lambert Mutt was the only person he saw about 
him, besides Flavour, whose presence in Dover’s house 
was not astonishing. He had not seen The Recreations 
of a Tram-conductor, but he knew the weekly column, 
“Rambles through Nowhere.” No, Vendred thought, 
it was not surprising to see Lambert Mutt in Dover’s 
house; if Dover, as was only too probable, ever wanted 
any underhand press-work done, Lambert Mutt, after 
skilful preliminary oiling, was the man to do it for him. 

“Tl introduce you to Mutt,” offered Dover. 

‘T think I should prefer to speak to the poet,” said 
Vendred; and he walked over to where the poet sat 
alone, with his elbows on his knees and his jaws rest- 
ing on his hands, staring straight before him, perhaps 
meditating his Muse. | 

“Captain Dover has been telling me about your 
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book,” said Vendred, after they had conversed a little. 
“T have not had the advantage of reading it yet, but I 
conclude from the title) Moody Moments, that the 
poems are melancholy, or at least pensive.”’ 

“Not at all!” cried the poet peevishly. ‘All your 
own moods aren’t dismal, are they? I suppose you 
have gay moods, hopeful moods, laughing moods, fight- 
ing moods and so on, haven’t you? As a matter of 
fact, just the one mood I haven’t got is melancholy. 
I’m never melancholy. And melancholy in poetry is 
all flapdoodle. It doesn’t go down any more. It went 
out with Dowson and that lot. I rather admire the 
technique of some of those men, and I’ve availed myself 
of it, as you can see in my book, but their attitude to- 
wards life was stupid and ridiculous.” 

‘The soldiers who first break into the citadel are 
generally shot down,” murmured Vendred, “and others 
arriving later pass over their bodies and claim the 
victory. Now I should be glad if you would tell me 
whom you consider the greatest living writer of 
verse ?”’ 

At this revelation of burgessdom, the poet gave him 
a look which said as plain as words: ‘‘What an absurd 
question to ask!’’ But as he couldn’t decently formu- 
late what was in his mind, he pretended to search. 

“I don’t know,” he sighed at last; “‘it’s hard to tell. 
' There seems hardly anybody. All I can say is that I 
manage the poetry for The Curfew, and I get such vile 
rubbish sent me that I daren’t print it. I invariably 
find that I have to print some poem of my own.” 
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Vendred found no suitable reply, and the conversa- 
tion flagged. | 

“I’m going to sing one of my own things,” said the 
poet suddenly. 

And without any encouragement he stalked up to the 
piano, sat himself down, ran both hands through his 
hair, and then struck three determined chords. This 
drew attention to him, and established an unwilling 
silence. Vendred observed a few of the guests ex- 
changing malevolent smiles and shrugs; and in the hush 
that had fallen in the room, the buzz-buzz of Flavour’s 
hard voice could be heard, insolently continuing his 
talk. 

But the poet, ignoring or ignorant of all the ironies 
behind him, calmly announced: “Barcarolle. Words 
and music by Leo Tinman.” And he began to sing in 
a thin tenor voice. Vendred found both words and 
music mediocre. 

In the middle of the second stanza the silence be- 
came unbearable, and the talk began again. One 
harsh, domineering voice sounded above the rest. The 
author of Recreations of a Tram-conductor was giving | 
his opinion of Heaven. According to him, Heaven 
was reserved for the paupers, criminals, outcasts—for . 
all those who had a rough time in this life. A thin lady 
in pale green traversed the journalist’s statements with 
vivacity, and a dispute arose, in the midst of which the 
poet finished his song, uncongratulated. 

But he, with great daring continuing his perform- 
ance, played two or three more pieces before this 
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audience, of whom one was certainly an expert musi- 
cian, and some of the others must have been able at 
least to criticize music in all its intricacies and techni- 
calities. Then, at last, growing tired of hammering 
the notes, he rose, and to the great delight of Vendred, 
who was always jealously conscious of the continuous 
intimate conversation between Flavour and Mrs. Dover 
and the contemptuous exclusion of everybody else, he 
slouched over to Mrs. Dover’s chair. He had evi- 
dently picked her out as the one person in the room 
worthy of his notice, and having made up his mind 
about that, he never doubted that his homage would 
come as welcome, and even with a sense of an honour 
conferred. Standing by her side, working his eyes with 
what he imagined to be deadly effect, he began to emit 
some ideas. Flavour, furious at this interruption, and 
at the tricks of the poet, tried to frighten him away by 
a black scowl; but the other, impavid, proceeded 
serenely. And he raised his voice, giving forth his 
theories about women. 

To hear him, men were treated badly by women. 
He went on, putting himself forward, draping himself 
in tragical robes, while he related all that he had suf- 
fered in his various love-affairs. Love, he declared, 
began in comedy and ended in tragedy. Flavour, han- 
dling without care the susceptibilities of the poet, con- 
tradicted him flatly, almost gave him the lie. It was 
just the other way with love, said Flavour. The poet, 
astounded to find himself interpellated so sharply by a 
man he had never before seen and to whom he ascribed 
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no importance, answered without amenity; and upon 
that Flavour, throwing off all restraint, poured forth a 
stream of gross affronts, sarcasms and insolences. The 
poet, to give him his due, was not much behind in this 
bandying of insults; and Vendred, with an ache in his 
heart, watched Mrs. Dover between them evidently tor- 
mented, but trying by words and smiles scattered at 
hazard to bring about peace. 

Suddenly he heard Dover's voice, and was presented 
by him to a tall lady of perhaps forty-five with a brisk, 
clever, not unattractive face. She was clad in black 
satin fringed with lace at the throat, which was bare, 
and at the elbows, where her sleeves ended. She had 
a decided voice, and spoke with attention, overlooking 
herself, and choosing her words carefully. Her name 
was Cotton. Vendred, unaided, would have taken her 
for the matron of some large hospital or other institu- 
tion, but Dover informed him that she was a great So- 
cialist organizer. 

“I wanted to-meet you,” said the lady, when Dover 
had strolled off, “because Mr. Dover told me you were 
a capitalist.” 

“T?”? cried Vendred. ‘‘Good Heavens, no! Noth- 
ing so terrifying as that.” Then, to divert her from 
him and his affairs, he added: “I notice that you don’t 
give the captain his title.” 

“I am an anti-militarist,” responded Miss Cotton 
evenly. “You will find that, no doubt, a sufficient ex- 
planation. But to come back to where we were. I 
wonder, are you a Socialist ?”’ 
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‘Well, that depends on what you mean by Socialism,” 
replied Vendred flaccidly. He was feeling tired and 
bored, and of all things dreaded an argument, es- 
pecially in that hot and overcrowded room at this time 
of night. “If I were to try and give my private 
opinion ”” he was going on. 

“Private opinions,”’ said the lady, with a severe look, 
“‘are almost as demoralizing as private incomes. But 
it doesn’t much matter about your private opinions, 
Mr. Vendred. ‘The point is, do you ever really think? 
Do you ever ask yourself if it is just that you, and men 
like you, should be living on unearned money derived 
from your father e 

“From my grandfather, while we’re on the subject,” 
put in Vendred. ‘‘But it doesn’t matter.” 

‘‘Pardon me,” retorted Miss Cotton, “it does mat- 
ter: it makes it worse. It aggravates the crime by the 
fact that a man went before you as callous to the needs 
of the proletariat as yourself. Yet you haven’t gone 
a step further in the right direction. Have you a con- 
science, Mr. Vendred? How can you bear to see the 
lean, hungry-eyed men you will meet to-night as you 
drive home after a luxurious dinner ?”’ 

Vendred grinned, thinking of the dinner he had had. 
But he saw that the Socialist lady was vexed: she 
thought evidently that he was laughing at what she 
said, and so he endeavoured to put himself right. He 
made out that she did not often have a chance to attack 
a capitalist in person, and now he was suffering for 
them all. 
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‘What can I do for those men in the street?” he 
asked; “‘what good? I’m sorry for them, as every man 
who is not an absolute brute must be; but if I were 
to strip myself of all I have to-morrow, what should I 
do but add one more pauper to a community which, for 
all its advisers and prescriptions, isn’t able to deal with 
its paupers as itis. And, mind you, I should be a more 
helpless, hopeless pauper than most of the others, for 
the son of the aristocrat or rich man is far more para- 
lyzed when he is suddenly brought to stark poverty than 
a son of what is called the working classes, who have 
been trembling on the brink of it all their lives, and 
who have always looked on destitution as a probable 
contingency in their existence. Think what the one 
yearns for and misses, which the other never dreams 
of missing! This may be the fault of a system, or any- 
thing whatever you like, but I and the likes of me— 
we are not responsible for the system: we are the prod- 
ucts of it. And all we can do is to try and keep our 
balance. If by chance we are suddenly brought to 
black poverty, when all turn their backs on us, we are 
at a terrible disadvantage compared to those who have 
always been poor.” 

He brought out these notions pell-mell as they came 
into his head, not trying to convince, only endeavouring 
to placate the lady and to get away without a barren 
dispute. But she attacked him vigorously. 

“It’s not your fortune only, my good sir, but thou- 
sands of fortunes, plus yours, that we have our eye on 
and that we mean to have. The mass of humanity is 
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badly lodged, underfed, and wearing themselves out in 
a daily struggle against starvation; and meanwhile, at 
Monte Carlo and other resorts of the wealthy, in the 
Paris restaurants, in that infamous city of New York, 
huge sums are daily and nightly squandered by utterly 
worthless, ignoble and brutally selfish men and women, 
which would suffice a million times over to arrest steps 
trembling on the brink of the grave, and to give hous- 
ing to the homeless. And where does this money come 
from? From the work of the poor, sweating to give 
brutes whom they have no reason to respect or admire 
one life-long holiday. Can’t you see that this slavery 
must cease? Can’t even you see, prejudiced as you 
have said you are by inheritance and training, that the 
State must control the source of labour, that every 
man, woman and child must be decently housed, clothed 
and fed, that no man must carry a shilling in his pocket 
which he hasn’t earned?” 

““How about the thieves?’ asked Vendred. “Will 
your ideal State get rid of one of the strongest instincts 
of mankind: ‘To take what doesn’t belong to them, 
and to take it, not because they want it, but simply be- 
cause they want to take it?” 

And exasperated by the heat of the room, by this 
woman’s tirades which he had not invited, by Flavour 
and the poet and Dover, by all the irritations of the 
evening, and exasperated beyond measure by Mrs. 
Dover’s indifference, Vendred lost control of himself 
and uttered a thousand vanities. He declared that he 
had little objection to the Socialist theories as theories, 
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but they were not workable. According to him, neither 
the Socialist system nor any other system could perma- 
nently change the condition of humanity, simply because 
humanity was what it was. If the life of man could be 
prolonged to two hundred or two hundred and fifty 
years it would so modify his impulses and radically 
change him that he would become a different creature; 
but while his life was so short, and his sufferings so out 
of proportion to the length of his days, all panaceas and 
programmes were futile. Whatever was done, the man 
himself would remain the same; and that was why the 
great uprisings towards liberty of body and freedom of 
soul had almost always been followed by a worse servi- 
tude than before. 

“The French Revolution—I beg to remind you—the 
French Revolution,” said Miss Cotton, with a smile of 
satire and pity. Now that she had “drawn” Vendred 
she seemed to be enjoying herself immensely. 

“Ah, the French Revolution—yes, indeed, take the 
French Revolution. Seeing the condition of Europe 
and America to-day, what good did the French Revolu- 
tion do? Seeing the brutal indifference of the rich in 
Paris to-day, and the harrowing misery of the poor, 
what good did the Communist insurrection of ’71 do 
beyond giving some ideologues a war-cry and some 
rhetoricians a chance to befog the people? No, what- 
ever the effort, always there will be the rich and the 
poor. If every man in any town in England were 
levelled down to £50 to-morrow, this day next year you 
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would find the man who was comfortably off, and the 
man who was become a pauper.” 

Most of the guests, hearing this intense talk, had 
gathered round in search of amusement. All their con- 
fidence was with the serene and self-assured lady whom 
many of them knew; and they were inclined to take part 
against this sciolist, this unskilful dispenser of imma- 
ture utterances who did not belong to their set. 

‘What a reactionary!”’ lisped a pale, thin young man 
with straw-coloured hair, whose mouth hung half open. 

“You forget,” said Miss Cotton, with some dis- 
dain, “that the State would regulate these irregularities 
if they produced themselves—which I very much 
doubt.” 

“Yes, and do you know what that would end by?” 
asked Vendred. ‘It would end by taking the heart out 
of the industrious, energetic, or simply lucky man, and 
making the shiftless loafers a terrible burthen on the 
community.” Then, carried away by that excitement 
which opposition and a number of listeners will some- 
times arouse in the most self-contained, and even in the 
timid, he began to speak louder, to measure his phrases, 
to wax eloquent. ‘‘Always,” he exclaimed, “‘no matter 
what laws are put into force, or what system pursued, 
always there will be the aggressor and the shrinking, 
the brutal and the sensitive, the oppressor and the weak. 
Always, alas! some will have damaging, hindering 
vices and follies which others are free from; and this 
fact will give the last a perfectly arbitrary power over 
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the first which they will not be slow to turn into a 
despotism. Always there will be the people of feeble 
health and the people of rude health, and the last will 
have an immense and unfair advantage. Always, while 
men judge one another, there will be heinous injustice. 
Always the majority of men and women will be spiteful 
and bad and cruel: actually, out of sheer malice hinder- 
ing another when he or she is struggling to live; in- 
jurious for the sake of doing an injury; overbearing 
when they dare, and stealthy and crafty when they dare 
not; hating each other; unjust to each other; introducing 
by their horrible nature into their short lives a thousand 
miseries which need not be: such are the majority of 
men and women, the most dangerous and poisonous 
animals that walk under the sky.” 

Across the room he saw that Mrs. Dover had 
stopped talking to Flavour for the moment, and was 
looking at him with an enigmatic look, her chin resting 
on the face-screen which she held in her hand. What 
was she thinking of him? 

“My dear sir,” said the Socialist lady, with a smile, 
and speaking tolerantly, as nurses speak to fretful pa- 
tients, ‘“‘what kind of company have you kept all your 
life which has given you such a low opinion of your fel- 
low-creatures ?””’ 

This very sensible question was followed by a loud 
laugh which as much as gave the first round to Miss 
Cotton. Vendred cared nothing at all for these peo- 
ple’s laughter, but at the same moment Mrs. Dover 
raised the screen to the level of her eyes, hiding her 
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face. He reddened a little. Was she laughing at him 
toor | 

“Of course there are exceptions,” he replied to Miss 
Cotton, allowing his impatience to pierce through; “‘one 
is delighted to concede that. But the exceptional peo- 
ple are generally victimized sooner or later. I feel 
certain that all the radicalism and socialism in the world 
can never change the strong impulse of mankind to 
prey upon one another. You can’t get rid of their 
brutal instincts by superficial instruction which enables 
the working classes to read crimes and divorces in the 
ha’penny papers, or by throwing open the picture gal- 
leries on Sundays to a mob who would much rather 
see the moving-picture shows. To try to improve the 
condition of mankind by various schemes of social re- 
form seems to me as idle as dosing an incurable person 
with nostrums. The Fathers of the Church took at 
least a possible view when they asserted that this life 
is a transitional state wherein, for reasons of His own, 
God meant us to suffer. But if the Fathers of the 
Church are not acceptable, then I see nothing else left 
but to grin and bear it, in the hope that some day or 
other there will come more or less painlessly an abso- 
lute blank for every man and woman on earth.” 

““How disconnected! How thoughtless and ill-con- 
sidered! Quite behind the times! Haven't you ever 
read Max Stierner?”’ lisped the young man with the 
yellow hair. 

‘Dangerous stuff, I call it,” puffed a stout lady, who 
was an anarchist. 
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‘‘Priestcraft,’”” murmured the lady in green, and 
glanced about and saw that several thought she had 
said something clever. 

“The gloom of the Middle Ages,” said Lambert 
Mutt in his deep voice. 

“Pooh!” exclaimed Miss Cotton, “our people are 
tired of confuting those belated notions. They have 
answered them a thousand times over.”’ 

Vendred saw that she was gathering herself to spring, 
and he had had enough of it. His head was aching. 
‘Have they?” he replied hastily; “then their answers 
have missed the post. They have not reached me. 
Allow me to say good-night.” 

He left the field covered with dishonour. The 
guests did not take much trouble to conceal that they 
thought he shirked the encounter. Miss Cotton, bend- 
ing her clever head with a look of calm superiority, 
crystallized the general sentiment. 

“‘Good-night,”’ she said compassionately. ‘It is not 
a blank you are in any need of, Mr. Vendred. I wish 
you something more auspicious. But allow me to give 
you a word of warning: Life often takes us at our 
theory of it.” 

He went over to Mrs. Dover. She smiled a curious 
smile as he came up, which to him signified that she 
thought he had been making a fool of himself. She 
held out her hand. ‘We shall see you again soon, I 
hope.” 

He hastened from the room and down-stairs, anxious 
to get out of the house. When he reached the hall, 
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however, and looked on the floor in the corner where 
he had left his hat and coat, he found them gone. A 
chair had been placed in the hall upon which a number 
of garments were piled. His coat was probably among 
them. 

As he was looking at the heap in some perplexity, he 
heard a light foot running down the stairs. It was 
Louise. 

“T thought you wouldn’t be able to find your things,” 
she said; “nobody can in this house. So I came to 
help you.” 

She pitched all the clothes on the floor. Vendred 
picked out his coat, and after a little search, his hat. 
Louise took hold of the coat. 

“T'll hold it for you,” she suggested. 

“That is, if you can,” said Vendred, taking it from 
her. “You'll have to grow a few yards taller before 
you can hold my coat.” 

“T say,” said Louise confidentially, “never mind those 
people up-stairs. I think they’re all a lot of fools. 
And never mind that little cad Flavour. I hate him.” 

Vendred was rather surprised at this outburst. ‘Oh, 
I don’t bother ’’* he muttered vaguely. ‘“‘But it’s 
good of you.”’ He opened the door. ‘“Good-night.” 

Louise took his hand and shook it up and down 
earnestly, naively. ‘I rather like you,” she said. 
“Come again, and I’ll show you my white mice.” 

“Now that would be a nice little girl,” thought Ven- 
dred, as he walked through Lancaster Gate, ‘‘if she 
were treated properly.” But what a set she lived 
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among; whata set! And as he thought of the long dis- 
agreeable evening, he decided he would never put his 
foot in that house again. ‘‘Come again”? Never. 
Besides, what was the use? If Flavour wasn’t her 
lover, he was next door to it. Fancy being the rival of 
Flavour! No; that was finished—well finished. He 
would write a line to Mrs. Dover to say he was leaving 
London for months... . 

When he called four days after, Mrs. Dover was out. 
The young lady was at home; would he care to see her? 
But Vendred did not feel equal to a conversation with 
Louise: he left his card and turned away. As he 
passed the window he thought he saw a little pale face 
looking at him reproachfully through the curtains. 
Ah, he had forgotten the white mice! 


THE SECOND PART 


Le jansénisme c’est avant tout une théorie sur la nature de l’homme. 
Notre état présent est un état de déchéance profonde ou nous a plongés 
la chute originelle. Dans cet état, homme est un étre contre nature, 
une ruine vivante. II est entrainé invinciblement vers la terre: il est 
possédé par la concupiscence. ‘Toutes ses actions sont des péchés. Mais, 
conséquences de la chute originelle, ces péchés ne lui en sont pas moins 
imputables. 

J. PaQuizr. 


I 


IT was a hot, dusty afternoon in July. Vendred, 
strolling across the Park about five o’clock, found that 
it was looking as it generally looks at the end of August. 
A spell of fine weather had persuaded even more peo- 
ple than usual to leave London for Henley regatta, 
which was over to-day. Men, obviously men-servants, 
seizing the respite, were taking the air on the benches. 
Some nursery-maids wheeled expensive-looking babies, 
and some ragged children played noisily on the paths. 
Flat on the grass, under the trees, ragged human wreck- 
age cast up by streets drowsed, and for the moment, 
perhaps, were not unhappy. Away to the west, masses 
of slate-coloured clouds were rolling together. 

“There will be a storm to-night,” thought Vendred. 
‘I hope she won’t get drenched.” 

Mrs. Dover, with her husband and a party of friends 
—some of the Covent Garden opera-house singers, he 
understood—had gone down to Henley a few days ago 
and was expected back tonight. Vendred was on his 
way to the house to meet her when she arrived; but 
there was no hurry, he was ahead of time, and he 
loitered on the road he had taken so often with much | 
the same purpose throughout the last year. For during 
the last year Vendred was become the friend of the 
Dover family—not one of the friends, but the friend; 
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the friend who was called into consultation at harassing 
moments; who was entrusted, so far as any one was 
entrusted, with their secrets; the friend who was at lib- 
erty to come when he liked and to stay till closing time. 

But it was not a privilege which went without ex- 
pense. From the week after that first dismal eve- 
ning, from one morning when Dover arrived at Thurloe 
Square ostensibly to find out how the cigars went, and 
finished by proposing that Vendred should travel with 
them up to Edinburgh, where Mrs. Dover had an en- 
gagement to sing, Dover was subsidized. Certain 
heavy expenses which inexplicably arose out of the 
Edinburgh journey, of course were paid: that was 
nothing—that was a pleasure. But as time went on, 
by the aid of sundry loans which Dover required to 
further his “‘schemes” in the City, the house was fur- 
bished up, better servants engaged, the electric light 
once more shone in the brackets. There was still, as 
there would always be with these people under no mat- 
ter what circumstances, an air of haphazard: the serv- 
ants never stayed long, the meals were never ready, the 
rooms untidy; but, nevertheless, there was an appear- 
ance of ease, of opulence about the whole show which 
had not been there hitherto. The people who lived 
opposite must have thought the Dovers had come into a 
fortune; and so, in a way, they had. 

_ Mrs. Dover no longer had to go to the corner of the 
street in all weathers to find a cab: she now had a 
motor-car, costly but discreet. It was the captain who 
had suggested this when Vendred was casting about for 
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a suitable birthday present, and it was the captain, in 
fact, who used it most, keeping it at the door for hours, 
tearing in it all over London and the home counties. 
“Is my car there?” constantly sounded through his 
house—and through other people’s houses. The un- 
mistakable horn of it became a terror to the dwellers in 
the street, whom it waked from their sleep by superflu- 
ous snortings when the captain decided to come home. 
In it he promenaded his Milly Ingles to the country 
for a breath of fresh air; in it he whipped up the un- 
willing financier, British or foreign, and held him at his 
mercy for an hour while he elaborated one of his 
“schemes.” Oh yes, Dover had made a good stroke 
when he persuaded Vendred to give Mrs. Dover a 
motor-car. He had got a thing that he wanted—and 
since it was really Mrs. Dover’s, it need not deter him 
by any false delicacy from further enterprises on his 
own account. 

Vendred had got to know when these enterprises 
were to be expected. For a week or so before, the cap- 
tain would be wretchedly glum, and at dinner would 
turn the conversation on domestic economy. ‘Then, 
when they were in the drawing-room, he would seat him- 
self in a corner, draw from his pocket a paper, and with 
gloomy forebodings pore over the revelations of the 
Bankruptcy Court, reading aloud now and then in 
lugubrious tones some exceptionally harrowing passage, 
and dwelling with particular gusto on the details of the 
suicides of ruined financiers in America. And when 
Mrs. Dover spoke of going to bed, and Vendred by 
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consequence, his interest evaporated, prepared to leave 
the house, he would be arrested by the captain’s voice: 
‘‘Paul, my dear chap, come and smoke a cigar in my 
room before you go.” 

How much did Mrs. Dover perceive of these 
manceuvres? And if she perceived them, did she 
tolerate them? Was she purposely blind, or just 
simply blind? Vendred, aware of her idle, good- 
humoured habit of taking things as they came and let- 
ting them go loosely by, found no difficulty in believing 
that she saw nothing at all. She doubtless observed the 
ameliorations in the family life; but she took them for 
granted. She acquiesced, for instance, entirely in the 
captain’s monopoly of her motor-car, and she always 
spoke of it ashis. Presents, and gratitude for presents, 
were not, so to speak, in her line. Except for the mere 
trifles, the small change, fruit, or flowers, or cards of 
admission, she expressed no thanks. If a set of sables 
or a row of pearls came for her, they would be re- 
ceived, and in due course worn, but they would never be 
mentioned. Sometimes, when she and Vendred were 
by chance alone, she would draw a paper from an en- 
velope, glance at it, and then, with a sigh, remark 
casually: ‘Those tiresome Paquerette people in 
Dover Street are bothering the life out of me for ninety 
pounds.” Thereupon she would put the paper back in 
the envelope, lay it on the table, and begin to talk of 
something else. But when in a few days’ time the 
“tiresome people” enclosed a receipt and respectfully 
solicited ‘‘a continuation of her patronage,” she cus- 
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tomed the shop again, or not, as it happened, and took 
the receipt for a matter of course. It was as if Cap- 
tain Dover had paid the bill. 

Certainly, it lay between him and Vendred: if she 
was not resolutely holding such details at arm’s 
length, if she ever speculated on the source of the 
bounty, there was no room for mistake—her choice 
must narrow itself down to these two. There was no- 
body else. Flavour, Kirby, and the rest were gone. 
Dover had made a few passes with those wily magician’s 
hands of his, and hey presto! there was no more 
Flavour, no more Kirby. Where had he put them? 
Sometimes he would talk of them before his wife and 
Vendred, praise them, blame them for this or that; as 
a stage-magician might set out to explain a little dis- 
dainfully his processes to onlookers who he knows will 
never fathom his explanations. In this Mrs. Dover 
was again—involuntarily, perhaps—the sphinx: she 
never referred to these submerged men, and if she re- 
sented the captain’s interference, there was no mark of 
change, at all events, in her demeanour towards him. 
She was cool and indifferent as heretofore, but never 
contemptuous. 

Concerning Flavour, however, Vendred had a clearer 
revelation. One day, when he and Mrs. Dover were 
together, he was looking through some music volumes 
to find a piece she wanted, when a photograph fell out 
on the floor. Vendred picked it up and saw a flat, 
common head above a uniform. It was Flavour. 

“I’ve found this here,” he said, holding it out to her. 
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Mrs. Dover looked up quickly and flushed. ‘Oh, 
put it away, for goodness’ sake!” she exclaimed, quite 
petulantly for her. ‘‘Put it in the fire.” Then, as 
Vendred hesitated, “Here, give it to me!’ And with 
that she snatched the photograph from his hands and 
shoved it down among the coals. 

As she sat watching it blaze, Vendred asked: “Isn't 
he a friend of yours ?”’ 

“Of mine? Goodness, no. He was a friend of 
Captain Dover’s.”” She spoke as if Flavour were dead, 
or had committed some act which cut him off from 
decent society. 

Vendred became uneasy. ‘And am I Captain 
Dover’s friend, too?” he inquired, and turned away so 
that she would not see how much he dreaded the an- 
swer. 

“You?” she said slowly. ‘‘Youare my friend. You 
are the only friend I have ever chosen for myself.” 

How could one resist her after that? Or, when she 
added, as if to lighten what she had said of too much 
weight: “Don’t you wonder why I am so nice to 
you?” how could one meet that question with the 
vulgar thought that she was “‘nice’”’ because there was a 
good deal to be gained by ‘‘niceness,”’ since she was 
manifestly all along so careless of benefits, and of bene- 
factors, actual or would-be, so oblivious ? 

* But the man of the world would ask what return was 
Vendred getting—what kind of a run, as they say, was 
he having for his money; and he would answer his own 
question in that acute, cynical way of his, nodding round 
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to other men of the world deep in arm-chairs, and offer- 
ing to bet his shirt that Dover, in front of a crying need 
to solder up the fissures in his financial position, had 
mortgaged—well, let us say, had allowed his wife to 
assist him in the good work. But plausible and almost 
proven as this might seem to the sharp man of the 
world and his sharp associates, it would nevertheless 
have been wrong. Vendred, as a matter of fact, was 
getting nothing like the return which the man of the 
world would have deemed adequate. To the man of 
the world and his friends, Vendred’s attitude would 
have seemed foolish and incomprehensible. For Ven- 
dred was in love with Mrs. Dover, really and truly in 
love, with that love which aches for the desire of the 
eyes and puts aside the concupiscence of the flesh. On 
account of his long meditations about her before he had 
ever spoken to her or touched her hand, he was hardly 
able, even now, to see her just as she was, still less to 
eye her with that elementary criticism which even the 
most brutal, when he is considering a woman as a grati- 
fication to his senses, exercises. Mrs. Dover remained 
for him the exceptional woman, his superstition, the 
goddess descended. The vision of her that he wove 
was shot through and re-shot by imagination; he saw 
her in the sad ecstasy of a dream. When he was a 
boy he had written a tale about a student wildly in love 
with a lady who had died by shock or violence in the 
time of the Civil Wars, and who used to appear, im- 
palpable as the mist, by the side of a pool in the grey 
dawn, when she would smile wanly across the years at 
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her lover waiting for her there, while she in her turn 
waited for him in some nebulous land at the margin 
of life. He was not yet so far from the emotions of 
that love in his dealings with Mrs. Dover. He had 
not the least desire to put his arm round her waist, to 
chuck her under the chin. If he had had a love-affair 
with some other woman running its normal course at 
this very time, it would in no wise have interfered with 
his sentiment for Mrs. Dover. 

Mrs. Dover, for the rest, seemed to perceive this 
herself. Often, when he had been away for some days, 
she would ask him, with some appearance of interest, 
what woman he had been specially seeing. His reply 
generally was that he had been seeing her; but she 
would shake her head humorously. She held a belief, 
as she would explain, that while a woman might love 
many a man in the course of her life, she would only 
love one at a time; whereas a man would part heart- 
broken and almost in tears from Lizzie, and rush off 
wondering if he was in time to keep his appointment 
with Jennie round the corner. ‘‘I judge you by that,” 
she would end; “I judge all men by that.” For the 
rest, she never gave the least sign that she expected 
from him any fidelity or continence. 

And he, on the whole, had pretty much what he 
wanted. He used to suppose vaguely that, had Mrs. 
Dover been free, he would have asked her to marry 
him; though on the very few occasions when he put 
this straight to himself, he found that he was by no 
means so sure. Most men prefer to see their ideal in 
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a temple rather than at the breakfast-table. When a 
man comes right up in front of marriage with his ideal 
woman, even the most enthusiastic will pause and think. 
A woman, on the other side, with her much stronger 
faith in the permanence of the affections, looks for-— 
ward with hope to the wedding-day, and without ap- 
prehension to the year after. It is true, that once a 
woman’s ideal is destroyed she seldom rebuilds it; just 
as those unhappy people who have childishly trusted 
their fortune in dishonest hands are ever after the most 
suspicious people in the world. But Vendred’s ideal 
was guarded from shocks and jolts. He had the in- 
estimable advantage of seeing Mrs. Dover at her own 
hours. | 

The best of these hours, Vendred used to think, was 
between four and five. Louise had a German lesson 
then; the captain, of course, was prowling far from 
home; and they had the quiet time to themselves. 
Sometimes, if the captain didn’t come home accom- 
panied by stockbrokers, genuine or self-styled, by Eng- 
lish or American capitalists of varying degrees of 
credit, Vendred would linger for the family dinner. 
But this was seldom. Both Dover and Mrs. Dover 
agreed in looking on their house as a place in which to 
dress or to sleep; they never were at home except for 
some defined purpose. The captain especially, al- 
though he was fond of talking about the domestic 
hearth, seemed really’ to have a horror of his own 
house; it affected his spirits, he became under its in- 
fluence heavy and mopish; he would yawn drearily and 
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yawn again with “O my Gods” that were infectious. 
Vendred came to know it as a sure sign that Dover was 
short of money if he was found in. He was never 
happy unless he was on parade, on view, performing 
under the electric light. Often, coming home to dress, 
if he found Vendred there, he would suggest dinner at 
some fashionable restaurant; and off the three would 
go, while Louise was left to take her meals with the 
servants, and to pick up the crapulent gossip of the 
kitchen. When dinner was finished, Dover would fre- 
quently allege an engagement, and after asking Ven- 
dred to take his wife on to some theatre, he would call 
for his motor and fly away to the unknown. Vendred, 
then, and Mrs. Dover would very happily start for 
some theatre or music-hall, or simply remain intermin- 
ably at their table in the restaurant, ignoring the vari- 
ous hints of the waiters anxious to get the room clear. 
Then, some time after midnight, he would bring her 
to her door, and when she had let herself in, he might 
kiss her hand in the dark passage and so depart, con- 
vinced that he had spent a profitable evening. 

Often, too, he would call for her about one and take 
her to lunch at some out-of-the-way place, whence they 
would go on for tea to one of those immense hotels 
where individuals are lost ina crowd. And they would 
dawdle there, toying with their tea-cups, spinning out 
the time, till they saw people passing already dressed 
for dinner. In fact, going out for tea, for nothing but _ 
tea and noise and glare, became almost a habit. Ven- 
dred, when he arrived between four and five, would as 
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often as not find Mrs. Dover dressed for the street. 
And he would be met with: ‘‘Oh, thank Heaven, 
you've come at last! I thought you were never coming. 
Let us go out somewhere at once. I hate this room, I 
loathe it, I’m sick of it. I feel as if the walls were 
going to fallon me. Come.” 

Then, when they were outside: ‘You know that 
room affects me just like a frock I’ve felt ill in. I 
never want to see it again.” 

Her engagements to sing in the provinces broke their 
intercourse from time to time. Vendred sometimes 
thought she accepted them for no other purpose than to 
gratify the nomad proclivities which she shared with 
her husband—to escape the boredom of sleeping at 
home. She certainly got no special joy or pride out of 
her public appearances, and hardly glanced at the 
newspaper notices. Not seldom she would return 
from one of these voyages listless, with deep rings un- 
der her eyes; and for days after she would be ‘unac- 
countably prostrated, refusing to see Vendred, answer- 
ing on the telephone in the same odd, unsteady, heavy 
voice he had heard already, and sometimes not answer- 
ing at all. Then in five or six days a telegram would 
come, and he would find her as he had found her that 
first night, pale and calm by the fire, sipping cham- 
pagne. 


On one of these afternoons, she declared suddenly 
that she wanted to go out, and accordingly, as soon as 
she was ready, out they went. At about half-past six, 
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when Vendred proposed to take her home, she said: 
‘“‘No, I don’t want to go home; I'll go mad if I go 
home. I’m going to stay here to-night.” 

They were in one of the big hotels. 

“Here?” exclaimed Vendred. “But you. can’t. 
You can’t stay in this place all night without luggage, 
without = 

“Oh, that’s all right,” she replied tranquilly. 
‘Don’t stare so, and don’t be stupid, there’s a dear. 
You go up to that desk-place and order me a room, and 
then we can dine and go on to some show afterwards.” 

“T’ll have to register,’ said Vendred doubtfully. 

“Yes; put any name—put your name. Don’t put 
mine.” | | 

“T’ll try and reach the captain on the telephone,” 
proposed Vendred. 

She was holding his cane and began tapping with it 
on the toe of her boot. “No. I don’t think I should 
do that. It’s not worth while.” 

“But you can’t stay out all night without letting him 
know! Send him a telegram.” 

“No; what’s the use? Besides, they'll tell him I 
went out with you. It will be all right.” 

As he walked to the hotel desk it occurred to him that 
he had still a good deal to learn about the Dovers. 
He registered “Mr. and Mrs. Vendred,” and engaged a 
room for himself near hers. When he came back he 
told her what he had done. 

“That's perfect,” she said. “Now I’m wildly 
happy.” In fact, she looked radiant. Her height, her 
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figure, her eyes, her hair, the way she was dressed, all 
enchanted Vendred. 

After dinner, she wished to go to one of the outlying 
music-halls, ‘‘where you see the people,” as she put it, 
“instead of the well-dressed mob.” It was late when 
they returned. A night-porter took them up in the 
lift and left them standing on the half-lit landing by 
themselves, in the midst of the silent building. They 
found her room, and Vendred, who had the key, un- 
locked the door. She went in, and he, after a second 
of hesitation, followed, leaving the door half-open. 
He was unutterably thrilled at finding himself in her 
bedroom; but she seemed to take his presence as a 
matter of course, and began unpinning her hat before 
the glass. The room was the ordinary hotel room, 
repellent and depressing, with the lurking odour of the 
various people who had occupied it and then passed 
away, leaving behind them a remnant of the joy or sor- 
row, illness, fear, hope, or remorse which had haunted 
them during their night there. A bed, three uncom- 
fortable chairs, a washstand, a wardrobe with a long 
mirror, and a dressing-table bearing an oval looking- 
glass and covered with a white starched cloth on the 
gleaming surface of which coal-smuts had fallen: that 
was the furniture. The carpet was dull crimson, 
flecked with dirty yellow; and stiff slate-coloured cur- 
tains, not meant to draw together, partly hid the vene- 
tian blind. The fire in the grate had gone out. 

“Fancy choosing to sleep in a cheerless hole like 
this when you might be at home.” 
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She turned round in surprise. ‘‘Cheerless? I love 
this.” : 
‘But you have nothing here 

‘Oh, yes, I have all I want.” 

At the bed’s head a syphon, a glass, and a bucket of 
ice had been placed. <A parcel lay on the bed. She 
had evidently sent and bought what she wanted before 
dinner. She was now drawing her gloves off her large, 
firm, well-moulded hands, and as she stood there look- 
ing at him, her head a little on one side, her lips parted 
in a half-smile, her cheeks still ruddy with the touch 
of the cold night, beautiful, gracious, insouciant, she 
certainly was not regretting where she was, or think- 
ing that a more eligible apartment than this might be 
found in London. And it dawned on Vendred that the 
reason she liked it was just because it was what it was, 
a place of passage, a room in a caravansarai, a public 
place where the rumour of arrivals and departures 
might reach her—arrivals and departures which did not 
concern her; where she would sleep in the same house 
as numbers of her fellow beings—fellow beings whom 
she did not know. And as Vendred thought of this 
feverish craving of hers to be in contact with the public 
day and night, together with her inability to distinguish 
between comfort and discomfort, he could not help say- 
ing— 

“You know, you ought to have been an American— 
or at least a New-Yorker.”’ 

She had got her gloves off by this time, and she 
passed her hands over her magnificent hair. Then she 
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said, ‘Don’t look so serious, Paul dear,” and she kissed 
him on the mouth. She was so tall, she had scarcely 
to raise her head to do it. ‘‘Now go!” she added. 

All his reading and experience had taught him that 
when a woman said ‘“‘Go”’ it was the man’s business and 
duty to stay; but nevertheless he took her at her word 
and blundered to the door. ‘‘How sweet of you! how 
enchanting of you!” he stammered out. 

“Yes, wasn’t it?’ said Mrs. Dover, and she shut the 
door in his face. ‘‘Good-night, Paul!” came from the 
other side. 

He walked through the silent corridor, down the 
stairs, through the long hall, and out into the street 
without any sense of what he was doing. ‘Then he went 
on and on through vacant streets in great agitation. 
The kiss was on his face, as unforgettable as if he had 
been seared by altar fire. Why had she doneit? Was 
it possible that it was love? Or was it not rather a 
token of trust, of comradeship, prompted by an ex- 
hilarating sense of freedom, of freedom even from her 
own name, coming over her more forcibly than ever 
when she found herself alone with him at night in a 
strange place? That, doubtless, was the explanation. 
He recalled all the events of the evening: what she had 
said, what she had half said. How he loved her! 
Ah, how he loved her! He stretched out his arms and 
drew them in to his breast. 

He was come to the corner of the Marylebone Road 
where he had to turn up or down, and he thought of 
returning to the hotel. But after all, why go back 
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there to pass an uneasy night, in a bare room, in one’s 
clothes? He stopped the first cab he met and was 
carried to Thurloe Square. 

Mrs. Dover, he fancied, would not be likely to stir 
much before ten. He returned to the hotel at half-past 
nine and knocked at her door. A drowsy voice an- 
swered, and in a moment she opened the door and put 
her head round it. Her eyes were still full of sleep, 
and in the midst of her hair rolling in russet waves 
over her shoulders, her neck, moulded like a tower, 
gleamed. She noticed that Vendred was dressed dif- 
ferently. 

‘Oh, you’ve been home,” she said. ‘Have you had 
breakfast ?” 

“No. Im waiting for you.” 

“ll be about half-an-hour. I'll have to find my way 
to the bath-room wrapped in a quilt,” and she threw 
back her head with her alluring, provoking laugh. 

After a while she came down-stairs fresh, serene, 
charming, and Vendred had that sensation of irregular- 
ity, of having been up all night through debauch or 
travelling in sleeping-cars, aroused by seeing a woman 
appear at an early hour of the morning in exactly the 
same costume as she had on late the night before. At 
breakfast she was gay and entertaining: her delight in 
her escapade, the stimulus which an unforeseen lodg- 
ing, the sense of being nameless and irresponsible in 
the midst of a crowd and in a place where she could 
have everything at the end of a bell, evidently gave her, 
had the best effect on her spirits. If she thought of the 
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end of last night as unusual, there was nothing in her 
manner to show it. But for Vendred, the kiss lay 
between them there, like the body of a new-born child. 


Naturally, being so much with her, he had learned, 
little by little, the chief events of her life. 

Her father was the rector of a country parish in 
Devon. He had a large house, but a small income and 
six children. Her mother was generally ill. 

“Never going out, you mean?” 

“Oh, no. She used to go out alot. She was—what 
do you call it ?—funny.” 

From the time that she had a mind of her own she 
was dissatisfied with her home and her surroundings. 
She loathed the dull empty days, the long evenings, the 
miserable expedients to fill them. She wanted to get 
away. 

‘Fancy me spending my life feeding the chickens, or 
trotting about muddy lanes to read the Bible to bed- 
ridden old women!” and she laughed her peculiar, 
luxurious laugh which always made the blood tingle. 

She was depressed by the endless stretch of blue 
moor, the shrill cry of the moor-birds, the eternal far- 
off noise of the sea. Her father’s taciturnity, his rigour 
and parsimony, depressed her. To have to take care, 
as she said, of the buttons on her boots—what a life! 
She hated the small contrivances of the narrow income. 
The sight of the daughters of the landowners in the 
neighbourhood, riding to the meet well-mounted and 
well-dressed, or going about their amusements, sharp- 
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ened her discontent. She wanted a larger scheme of 
life, where Miss Jones of the Court or the Honourable 
Mrs. Jenkins of the Manor counted for nothing. 

‘The only pleasure I had was snuggling down under 
the big blankets in the four-posted bed in winter, or on 
the hot summer nights sitting practically naked for 
hours by my window breathing in the odours of the 
garden. You will think me very sensuous.”’ 

The school-mistress who played the organ in church 
gave her some elementary lessons in the piano and 
singing. She practised her piano to please herself on 
an old broken-winded cottage piano, placed in a room 
above the stable, because her mother objected to the 
clatter in the house. In winter she used to practise 
there till her hands were blue, and when she stood 
up she could hardly bend her feet, they were so 
cold. 

‘That wasn’t very sensuous.” 

When she was about nineteen she went to sing at 
a concert at Exeter. She sang The Keys of Heaven, 
Lord Rendal, other quaint old things. One of the 
singers in the cathedral choir told her she ought to go 
to Paris and train. She came home thinking of noth- 
ing else; but her father refused absolutely. Then she 
went about the house and the lanes with her hair down 
like a slattern, constantly threatening to commit sui- 
cide. All the villagers were talking; she was becom- 
ing a public scandal. Eventually her father was 
driven to appeal to his sister, the widow of an auc- 
tioneer at Barnstaple, who grudgingly advanced a 
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meagre pension. With that she tore away to Paris, 
‘and I’ve always been fairly happy since.” 

She had a friend already there who was studying the 
violin. They lodged far up on the Boulevard St. 
Michel,—‘‘above Bullier,” as she said knowingly. In 
the morning they used to gulp down a cup of coffee 
and a brioche, and then gallop down the Boulevard to 
the station of the omnibus which would carry them 
across the river to their class. They were rather 
popular with their comrades, young men and women 
of various nationalities. Sometimes in summer a num- 
ber of them would organize an excursion to Versailles, 
or St. Germain, or some point in the forest of Fontaine- 
bleau, starting early in the morning and returning late 
at night. How amusing the comrades were! They 
were brooding, and jealous, and morbid; they could 
also be extravagantly gay, laughing with inordinate 
vehemence, playing tricks on the waiter where they 
dined, pretending not to have any money to pay for 
what they had eaten and drunk till they were actually 
being turned out. Sometimes, in the fire of a dispute, 
they became unnerved and broke the glasses and plates. 
That was the artist’s temperament at work. Ah, those 
were happy days! It was all very amusing, and she 
was very fond of them all. She was even quite senti- 
mental about a little fair-haired Belgian tenor. 

“Oh, it wasn’t in the least serious! Just between 
comrades, you know. That doesn’t count.” 

They had great hopes of her at the Conservatoire. 
She was certain of her premier prix, which meant that 
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she would pass on to the opera. She had even her 
beuglement, as she thought fit to call it, an arrange- 
ment from Lakmé, rehearsed and perfect. However, 
two days before the public trial she married Captain 
_ Dover, and the same night crossed over to England. 

“You must have been very much in love?” 

“In love with Dolf? No, I’ve never been that.” 

“But,” persisted Vendred, “‘to give up your music?” 

“Oh, that wasn’t hard. Besides, I haven’t given it 

up.” 
“At all events, you gave up the opera, the chance 
of a most distinguished career. What with your voice 
and your looks you would have been famous. Every- 
body who has heard you says that.” 

Yes, she rather regretted the opera. She regretted 
the bustle and excitement, the freedom from stodginess, 
the toleration for your whims on the ground that you 
are a great singer and consequently your manners and 
morals must be different from other people's. But 
Captain Dover thought it would not be to his advant- 
age to have his wife a professional, so she gave it up. 
Not that she was in love with him—Lord, no! Well, 
she might have been fascinated. The captain, more- 
over, persuaded her that her voice was of poor quality 
and would not last. 

“What could have been his object? You were easily 
persuaded in face of all the experts who had given a 
contrary opinion.” 

“Yes, I suppose I was. But Dolf was supposed to 
know about these things. He was a little of a doctor.” 
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‘fA little of a humbug,” thought Vendred. 

The captain was supposed to be the Paris agent of a 
financial house in London, and he knew a lot of people 
in all kinds of society. She had gone behind one after- 
noon at the Opéra-comique to see a friend who was sing- 
ing in a matinée, and in her friend’s dressing-room she 
came upon Captain Dover. He took her to tea at one 
of the English shops in the Rue de Rivoli. For a week 
after they saw a good deal of each other, and then 
they were married. 

‘‘And it has lasted ever since,’’ said Vendred sar- 
donically. : 

She laughed good-humouredly. “I don’t know that 
it has lasted without cracks, but it has lasted.” 

“Did you know he was a widower ?”’ 

“I did not. I didn’t know that Louise existed till I 
saw her in London.” 

‘And who was Louise’s mother ?” 

Ah, she couldn’t tell him that: she was vague. And 
she had never tried much to find out. 

Louise herself had only patches of memory about 
her mother. Whenever Louise asked her father a 
question on this subject, he would answer ponderously: 
‘Your mother was the most saintly woman that ever 
lived.” 


’ 


Il 


Louise herself was the only person that Vendred 
found at home. She was sitting in a big chair with 
one leg hanging down and the other drawn up under it, 
looking at a bound volume of Punch. She glanced up 
slightly when Vendred came in, and then turned again 
to her book. 

‘“‘Nobody’s back,” she said in a muffled voice, as 
though her book were too absorbing to be left. 

‘“‘Have you any notion when they’re likely to cast 
up ?? 

Louise took her time and turned over a few pages. 
Then she sighed out a weary “Oh dear,” by way of 
letting him know that he was interrupting her in a 
pursuit that interested her far more than talking to 
him. She looked at him, and the corner of her mouth 
twitched up maliciously. 

“No, I haven’t any notion. This is one of the times 
when they leave the house together, and come back 
together, I suppose; but what they do between 
times ”” She left her sentence there, hanging, as it 
were, in the room, full of uncanny insinuations. 

Vendred took her up. ‘You mustn’t talk like that, 
you dreadful little wretch. Have some respect.” 

Of late months these two were become very intimate. 
Dover was constantly asking Vendred ‘“‘to give poor 
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little Louise an outing.” He himself was run off his 
legs from morning till night, he explained, and unfor- 
tunately he had no time to devote to his daughter. 
And even Mrs. Dover, when she was going out of 
town or otherwise engaged, used sometimes to beg 
Vendred over the telephone not to let Louise mope. 
To oblige Mrs. Dover first of all, and afterwards be- 
cause he had got rather to like the girl, he used often 
to call for her and take her rambling through London. 
Not seldom, too, when he came expressly to see Mrs. 
Dover, and found that she was either out or in bed, | 
there would be Louise with her hat and gloves on, wait- 
ing. , 

“She said that you might take me in the Park.” 

They often climbed on top of a ’bus and travelled to 
the end of the journey. Then they would walk for 
miles in the outlying districts, and have tea in a pastry- 
cook’s shop. Louise hated theatres, and put in a 
strong refusal whenever Vendred offered to take her 
to a matinée. She had enough of theatres, she said. 
She liked Hampstead Heath, and Putney, and Barnes 
Common. But the place she was wild about was the 
Zoo. She could not go there too often. They would 
start about twelve, buy some cakes on the way to feed 
the beasts and birds, and lunch at the restaurant in the 
enclosure. It amused Vendred to see her taking on 
the airs of a staid, elderly person. In the restaurant 
she would scan the bill of fare, frown, shake her head, 
as though she had an appetite wonderfully difficult to 
tempt, while all the time she was ready to eat her 
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napkin. Then she would assume an interest in what 
Vendred ate. Once when he had ordered something, 
she asked gravely: ‘‘Do you think that’s quite good 
for you?’ Even the waiter smiled. 

She was very ignorant; and in spite of her superficial 
acuteness, and the long hours she spent listening to all 
the filthinesses and crudenesses of servants who were 
irregularly paid and whose place was insecure, very 
innocent. It was marvellous to Vendred that she had 
kept so innocent, considering the kind of tzigany’s life 
she had led all over Europe, and her utter abandon- 
ment to her own resources. Her memory seemed to 
be full of questionable pensions where she had stayed 
from time to time with her father, thrown without any 
direction among colonels, and counts, and barons who 
were ear-marked in every capital, and countesses who 
would be in their glory one day, and the next day dis- 
creetly removed by the police. She would come out 
quite innocently with remarks of this kind: “A gentle- 
man at Hamburg, a friend of ours, who is a profes- 
sional gambler on the big Atlantic liners.” The only 
woman she had ever really loved as a mother was the 
keeper of a pension at Ostend, where she had stayed 
when she was about fourteen; and this woman, she 
added in a flame of indignation, they suspected of hav- 
ing poisoned her husband. “Of course it was a lie; 
her enemies put it about to ruin her business. She told 
me so herself.” 

‘What about your real mother?” asked Vendred one 
day. 
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Well, she only remembered her real mother when 
she was a little bit of a girl. It seemed to be in a 
place where there were mountains, and her mother 
seemed to be always crying. Once she thought she 
heard her father say to her nurse that it was only 
temper. 

‘But he’s continually saying she was a saint!” 

Louise hesitated. ‘Oh yes, I know.” 

Till she had become such friends with Vendred her 
father had been her idol, her god. Now she divided 
her worship, inclining rather to Vendred. She was so 
abandoned and solitary that she had to have a hero of 
some kind. It was not, Heaven knew, that either her 
father or Vendred took any pains to engage her affec- 
tion; it was simply the clinging of a little lonely soul 
to any one who showed her even careless kindness; just 
as she had clung to the boarding-house keeper at 
Ostend. 

Her worship, however, especially during the last 
two months, was liable to be chequered by fits of sulk- 
ing; and to draw her from these needed an expendi- 
ture of tact and patience which Vendred thought was 
hardly worth the trouble. Seeing that she was evi- 
dently in one of her unpleasant moods this afternoon, 
he took a book himself, and there was silence for about 
half-an-hour. 

“When you have recovered your temper 
dred said at last. 


‘I’m not in a temper.” She kept her eyes on her 
book. 


” Ven- 
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“Yes, you are. You're as cross as you can be. 
You’re simply odious.” 

She turned over a few leaves. Then she looked at 
him. ‘Why didn’t you keep your promise to come 
and take me out this morning ?”’ 

Vendred recalled that he had, in fact, promised her 
this. He made a vague excuse: he had to go into the 
City to see his lawyer. 

“If it had been Mrs. Dover,” said Louise, who often 
spoke of her stepmother thus with droll enough effect, 
“you'd have been here at six o’clock in the morning if 
she had asked you.” 

“Yes, I dare say,” assented Vendred; “but I don’t 
put myself out for infants and little girls.” 

“I’m not a little girl,” cried Louise. The tears 
came into her eyes. “I’m not a little girl; I’m as old 
as old!—I’m quite old enough for you,” she added 
naively. 

Vendred made no reply, and they fell once more to 
their reading. It was growing very late; the shadows 
began to creep into the room. Suddenly there was a 
crack of thunder, and the rain came lashing down. 
The storm he had seen gathering in the west had 
broken. “How wet she will be,’’ he thought; and he 
said aloud, “I’m afraid they'll get soaked.” 

‘“‘They know how to take care of themselves,” said 
Louise heartlessly, making one of her remarks which 
left him wondering if they really meant as much as they 
seemed to do. 

She had her arms clasped round her knees, and was 
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staring at the fire-place. Vendred turned on the light 
and took up his book again. 

“Are you going to stay to dinner?” asked Louise. 

“IT suppose so.” 

“You'll be famished. They mayn’t come for hours 
and hours.” 

Then they became silent. The room was at the 
back of the house, and there was hardly another sound 
except the occasional growl of thunder and the swish of 
the rain. 

“There they are!’’ exclaimed Louise suddenly. 

Vendred started and looked at his watch: it was 
nearly half-past ten. He went out to the top of the 
stairs. With the usual slackness of that house, no- 
body had lit the lights. The stairs and the hall were 
in darkness, but by the advantage of the light in the 
street he made out that the street door was open, and 
he could hear Dover’s deep voice outside talking while 
he paid the cab. Then he heard a rustle of skirts, the 
click of an umbrella being closed, and the door was 
shut. 

“Understand once for all,” said Mrs. Dover, “‘that I 
don’t approve of it, and I’ll not have part in it.” 

“For obvious reasons.” Dover spoke disagreeably. 
“All the same, I shall do what I think best.” 

Vendred went back into the room, and Mrs. Dover 
came running up-stairs. She stood in the doorway, 
and when she saw him she looked, he thought, rather 
mortified. 

“You never stopped till this hour of the night! 
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Poor man, you must be starving. I must fly; I’m 
drenched to the skin. Come along, Louise, and help 
me.”’ 

Louise rose with some reluctance. Vendred could 
hear the captain down-stairs rowing the maid for leav- 
ing the house in the dark. Then he heard him com- 
ing up the stairs with a heavy, deliberate tread. 

Vendred had not seen Dover for some weeks, and he 
was rather taken aback by the change in the other’s 
manner. Nobody could have called the captain’s greet- 
ing cordial. He brought out, as if with regf€t, a sen- 
tence of welcome which he left incomplete. Vendred 
asked him if he had enjoyed himself. 

“Oh, I don’t know about enjoying myself,” said the 
captain, with a sort of whine; “I have something else 
to think about besides enjoyment. I’m not one of your 
blades and sports who can go off enjoying themselves 
day and night. I have a family to sweat and slave for 
to keep them from falling into the gutter.” 

Vendred looked at him, admiring the nerve of a man 
who could spin off all this to one who knew perfectly 
just how little he bothered about his family and how 
seldom he was at home. He wondered what game 
Dover was up to now. ‘Then he said to him: ‘You 
must be rather damp; hadn’t you better change ?”’ 

But the captain did not receive this suggestion with 
favour. “Oh, J don’t mind damp. What matter is it 
to me if I get damp? It’s not my dampness I’m think- 
ing about. Other people may have the heart to shove 
their clothes on and off, but I’m too worn out.’”’ He 
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went and stood before the empty fire-place, with his 
back to the mantelpiece and his hands in his trousers’ 
pockets, and in fhe better light Vendred saw that the 
eternal frockcoat was quite dry. ‘I say, other people 
may do it.” 

“T know you did,” returned Vendred, rather nettled. 
““T heard what you said.” 

“Then let us hope you'll take it to heart, my boy,” 
admonished the captain. 

‘What, your dampness ?””’ 

“Pray don’t be frivolous,” urged Dover. “Pray 
don’t.” | 

He accompanied this by a look which was a clever 
mixture of paternal solicitude, melancholy coldness and 
stern reproof. It succeeded in irritating Vendred, who 
knew how little right Dover had to put on these man- 
ners, and how little cause to complain. He was on the 
point of saying good-night, when Mrs. Dover came in, 
looking tired, but perfectly ravishing in a loose, fluffy 
white gown held by a long tasselled rope of black silk 
round the waist, and with sleeves very wide at the wrist 
trimmed with lace and lined with cardinal red. She 
gave one quick, hard glance at the two men to gather 
in what position they were standing to each other, and 
then she called: ‘Louise, have you gone down?” 

‘It appears so,’ answered Louise from down-stairs. 

Thereupon the three descended to the dining-room. 
It was near eleven o’clock. The dinner, cooked for a 
certain hour, then allowed to get cold and now re- 
heated, was uneatable. A lugubrious silence reigned, 
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which was broken only by a spar between the husband 
and wife. 

It seemed that Dover had wanted to wire for his 
motor-car to meet them at Maidenhead, but Mrs. 
Dover had dissuaded him. ‘The consequence was that 
they were forced to come up in a train in which, as he 
put it, “you had to hold on by your teeth,” and upon 
arriving at Paddington every cab in the station yard 
was captured by the crowd, and they had to patter about 
in the mud and rain of the streets till they found one. 
“It’s lucky I had my waterproof coat or I should have 
got wet through.” 

“T did get wet through,” said Mrs. Dover icily. 

‘““Yes—it was your own fault,” grumbled Dover. 
“You got what you were out for, as they say.”’ 

“You can’t have forgotten,” declared Mrs. Dover 
resignedly, “that I suggested to you to go into the 
station hotel by the covered way, and the hall-porter 
would have found a cab in half-a-minute.”’ 

Vendred had the hardihood to back her up. “Yes, 
certainly, that would have been the wisest thing.” 

‘You see,” drawled the captain, with a very sin- 
ister look, ‘I don’t care so much about hotels as both 
of you do.” 

Vendred managed to repress a start. He glanced at 
Mrs. Dover, but she seemed imperturbable. 

‘Yes, I adore hotels,” she said. ‘I didn’t mind the 
crowd in the train, either.” 

‘You’re more used to both than I am,” sneered 
Dover. 
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Vendred felt like striking him. But Mrs. Dover was 
answering—an answer that came as a revelation to 
Vendred of what the soft, beautiful, good-humoured 
creature could do in that line when once she was roused. 

‘“‘You’re simply mortified,” she said, in an even voice 
that was immensely telling, “because you had to come 
up with the rag-tag in a cheap special. But, my poor 
friend, if you had had fifty motor-cars to meet you, 
nobody would have thought a bit more of you. No- 
body would have taken you for the millionaire you're 
anxious to be taken for. You don’t look the part; you 
never will look the part. You look—well, never mind. 
What you’re suffering from at this moment, my poor 
friend, is wounded snobbery.” 

This must have been the speech of one who knew 
where to strike, for Dover, tough as he was, winced. 
He drank off his glass of whisky-and-soda and mixed 
another before he replied. Even then he did not reply 
directly. - 

“T think I might be allowed some peace after all 
the bother I had with you last night.” 

These words, for some reason which Vendred 
could not grasp, seemed to have as shattering an effect 
on Mrs. Dover as hers had had on her husband. She 
reddened, crumbled her bread, and said nothing. The 
captain perceived his advantage, and pursued it. He 
declared he had had enough of it. She was getting im- 
possible. This last performance was only one of a 
series. And then, besides, she didn’t help him in the 
least. What! she must turn up her nose at his friends, 
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powerful friends, “influential” friends, willing to fur- 
ther his projects if she had only shown them some 
amiability, even civility! It was to meet these people 
that they went down to the confounded regatta. It 
wasn’t to see the boats and the water, was it? You 
could see boats and water from Battersea Bridge. But 
instead of assisting him in his plans, she must go 
promenading the country from morning till late at 
night with a lot of little asses of no importance—young 
soldiers, even undergraduates. .. . 

Vendred looked at her sharply. Her eyes were 
circled, her face paler than ordinary, and in his jeal- 
ousy, roused like a sleeping beast, he seemed to see 
lurking on her lips the provoking, maddening smile of 
Venus the destroyer. 

Dover, meanwhile, continued his complaints. She 
made him enemies; she did him a lot of harm. How 
could a man act with any confidence who promised to 
bring his wife to a certain place at a certain hour, and 
when the time came his wife was not to be found? No, 
he had had enough of it. It would all end by making 
him a by-word. It must stop. 

“Tt can stop,” said Mrs. Dover, drawing with her 
nail on the cloth, ‘‘just whenever you like—if you think 
it is to your interest?” she added, looking up. “You 
are generally acute enough about your own interest.” 

Dover looked poisonous, and was undoubtedly pre- 
paring to come out with something far rougher than 
anything he had yet said, when Louise brought about 
a diversion. 
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~“T’m tired,” she said, pushing her chair back from 
the table. “I’m going to bed.” And with that she 
departed. 

Her departure recalled to the captain that he was a 
father. ‘Poor child!” he cried gloomily. ‘Poor 
helpless orphan!” He finished his dinner with delib- 
eration, and then announcing theatrically: ‘I shall go 
to my child,” he went out and closed the door after 
him. 

Mrs. Dover gulped down her coffee. “Hurry up 
and let us get out of this,” she said hastily. “If we sit 
here together with the door closed it will be the excuse 
for another battle. I had a dreadful time down 
there.” 

“No doubt,”’ answered Vendred jealously. ‘Still, I 
shouldn’t have thought that the soldiers and under- 
graduates would have left you much opportunity - 

“Don’t be a goose!” interrupted Mrs. Dover, but she 
looked at him in what seemed genuine surprise. 
“You’re not going to be jealous and ridiculous, are 
you?” 7 

“T’m not jealous,” said Vendred, ‘‘and I don’t know 
that I’m more ridiculous than anybody else.” 

Mrs. Dover, who had probably heard this kind of 
thing a few times in her life already, laughed out in 
spite of her fatigue and manifest anxiety. Then she 
rose. 

“You'll find before long that we have something 
more important to think about than a lot of rubbish.” 

Vendred opened the door, and when she had passed 
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- out, instead of following her, he lingered a little behind 
to show his independence. However, when he did 
leave the room he found her waiting for him in the 
passage. She laid her hand on his arm, but he moved 
away brusquely. 

‘“‘No, you must listen to me,” she whispered, and she 
put her arm round his shoulders—an easy gesture, as 
she was almost as tall as he was. ‘‘You must listen, 
Paul dear; this is most serious; Whatever is proposed, 
don’t give in. Stick it out!” Thereupon she left him 
and went up-stairs, and after a moment he followed. 

They found Dover seated uncomfortably on a small 
chair with his back to the wall under one of the lights, 
reading the Apocrypha in a Bible belonging to Louise 
which nobody ever opened but Sibyl, who would often 
read in it for an hour at a time. As they entered he 
held up his white jewelled hand, and pointing to the 
ceiling exclaimed softly: ‘Hush! she sleeps.” 

Vendred felt certain that the captain had not been 
near Louise, and neither knew nor cared whether she 
was asleep or awake; and this hypocrisy increased his 
ill-humour. He asked himself again what game Dover 
was playing, and why Louise was so persistently kept 
in the foreground. The other tapped the page of his 
book. | 

‘*You observe, Paul, that while others frolic and take 
their ease, I perform the duties of the responsible head 
of a family. I read some pages of the good book, 
which, as the poet Burns remarks, is the duty of every 
father who has the welfare of his children at heart. 
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Before retiring for the night I make it a rule to peruse 
a few chapters. What is this the Psalm says? ‘Mer- 
ciful powers! restrain in us the cursed thoughts that 
nature gives way to in repose.’” 

And he began to read aloud. ‘“‘ ‘An evil wife is a 
yoke shaken to and fro: he that hath hold of her is as 
though he held a scorpion. A drunken woman and a 
gadder abroad causeth great anger, and she will not 
cover her own shame. By every hedge will she sit 
down, and open her quiver against every arrow.’ ”’ 

Vendred was rather struck by the appositeness of 
these verses as a commentary on, or enforcement of 
what had been said down-stairs: he had not given the 
captain credit for so much familiarity with the Scrip- 
tures. Even now he suspected that Dover had had 
this passage pointed out to him, or had lighted on it by 
chance, and had kept it in mind for a suitable occasion. 
And as he looked at this man, sitting in an uncomfort- 
able posture in a frock coat and muddy boots and spats, 
reading Scripture at this uneasy hour of the night to 
two persons who had the gravest reasons for doubting 
whether the reader knew the Lord’s Prayer correctly, 
Vendred’s anger melted into amusement. The cap- 
tain, talking piety with the awkwardness of the raw 
hand, in bits of phrases caught up from speeches which 
he had heard at dinners of Scottish societies, or mouthed 
by actors on the stage, irresistibly reminded him of 
those men who are given to babble religion when they 
are drunk, and of those ladies who at certain times 
perceive some advantage in playing the domestic, and 
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sit clumsily holding a piece of stuff which they dab at 
with a needle. As he was thus meditating, he caught 
the eye of Mrs. Dover, who was leaning with her arms 
folded on the back of a chair, and she gave such a 
comical twist to her eyebrows and mouth that he burst 
out laughing. 

Dover looked up from his book. ‘You laugh at 
sacredness?” he inquired blandly. 

“Don’t be absurd!” replied Vendred. “Sacred things 
depend on circumstances. A hymn bawled in a saloon- 
bar may still be sacred in itself, but its efficacy is gone.”’ 

‘T’m sorry you find it necessary to compare my house 
to a saloon-bar,” said the captain seriously. “Very 
sorry indeed. I don’t say that you have not some 
shadow of reason. Well had it been for us all if my 
house had been more frequented by the inmates. I 
have a few lines here just to the point.’’” And he read 
with emphasis: ‘“‘ ‘If thy daughter be shameless, keep 
her in straitly, lest she abuse herself through overmuch 
liberty.” Ah, what words! Those words were not 
written about a saloon-bar.”’ 

“(Do you mind if I go to bed?” asked Mrs. Dover 
demurely. ‘I can’t bear preaching. I fancy I had an 
overdose of it in my younger days.” 

She nodded to Vendred, and went down the room 
with her peculiar, nonchalent walk, inimitably lithe and 
graceful in her trailing garments, humming the well- 
known air in Orfeo. 

No sooner was she gone than Dover closed his book 
and took his stand on the hearth-rug. “I’ve some- 
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times feared that Sibyl had no heart,” he observed. 

“Really?” said Vendred, without encouragement. 
“TI say, Dover, I must be off. It’s all hours.” | 

“No heart,” repeated Dover imperturbably. 
“Otherwise how could she go off to bed when the in- 
terests of that poor child are at stake?” 

Vendred was lost. ‘What poor child?” 

“My daughter,” returned the captain stifly. “My 
darling Louise. Surely even you cannot have failed to 
notice the state she was in to-night.” 

‘I thought she was rather bored,” said Vendred, 
“and to tell you the truth, I thought she was rather 
bored by you.” 

“By me?” roared the captain. ‘‘By me?” He was 
silent for a moment, swallowing his indignation. Then 
he resumed in a milder tone, “I fear you are trying to 
close your eyes.”’ 

‘Close my eyes to what?” 

‘It’s not only this evening,” pursued the other, “that 
Louise has been in this state of melancholia, nor last 
evening. She weeps all day and far into the night. I, 
with my father’s heart wrung, lie awake listening to 
her. In fact, she keeps me awake. Even Sibyl, most 
careless of women, has remarked that Louise ought to 
be sent to a sanatorium. But the point is, can you 
suggest anything ?” 

“T’m sure I can’t. She seems to me particularly 
healthy. : believe most girls are vapourish or morbid 
at her age.” 

The captain laid his forefinger on Vendred’s breast 
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and tapped with it to emphasize his words. “I'll tell 
you what is the matter with Louise,” he said intensely. 
“The child is in love.” 

Vendred made a gesture which signified that nothing 
could be less serious. 

“That apparently makes no impression upon you?” 
said Dover. 

‘“‘What impression would you have it make? What 
can I do if the little girl has lost her head about a 
portrait in one of the illustrated papers ?”’ 

‘‘A portrait in the illustrated papers?’ The captain 
laughed without mirth. ‘‘Would to God it were only 
that! Unfortunately it is some one far more tangible.” 
He drew out his cigar-case, selected a cigar and put 
the case on the mantelpiece. Then he looked Vendred 
straight in the face. “It is, in fact, you.” 

Vendred’s heart gave a great throb. “Me!” Then 
he said coldly: ‘Some of your jokes, you know, are 
in the worst taste.”’ 

But Dover expostulated. There was no joke about 
the matter. Anybody could see that his daughter was 
pining, and the cause was not far to seek. She had 
been going about with Vendred; she had often been 
hours alone with him. Sibyl had been too careless; 
she herself acknowledged that now. As for him, with 
the thousand and one affairs he had to attend to, he 
had had no opportunity to supervise his daughter’s be- 
haviour. ‘The girl had fallen desperately in love be- 
fore they were aware, and now she was dying of it. 

‘‘The first time it dawned on me,” he went on, ‘‘was 
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one night that Louise and I were unexpectedly left 
alone. Sibyl was in London, but she took a freak to 
stay at an hotel, I believe . . .” 

And he gave the other a look which said plainly that 
he thought himself in a position to be denied nothing. 

“This is a solemn crisis, Paul. As a man of the 
world you must see that. You must also see the ob- 
vious step to take.” 

“TI confess I don’t. Why should I take a step?” 

“My dear friend!’ The captain appeared dis- 
tressed. 

“Unless you are suggesting a marriage with your 
daughter, and that is so preposterous——’ He 
stopped from lack of words. 

Dover struck a match and lit his cigar. “Under the 
circumstances I should be almost forced to accept 
you as a son-in-law,” he said, with astonishing cool- 
ness. 

“Then you may as well understand first as last,” 
declared Vendred, who was far from cool, “that your 
proposal is impossible. Impossible, do you hear? I 
shouldn’t dream of such a marriage—for the girl’s sake, 
if for nothing else. I look upon her almost as a child, 
and because I have taken this child out and tried to 
amuse her now and then, often at your own request, 
you come upon me with a proposal of marriage. 
There’s a very ugly name for that kind of conduct, 
Dover, a very ugly name.” 

“TY am sorry you take this tone,” said the captain, 
‘“‘and for more reasons than one. Of course if you 
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persist in it I must ask you not to come to this house 
any more, or to have any intercourse whatever with my 
family.” 

He dwelt heavily on these last words, pronouncing 
them without a tremor. And yet, as Vendred well 
knew, he was staking a number of advantages against 
a possibility. He was staking the present unaccus- 
tomed ease of his life, his comparative freedom from 
duns, an open purse which he had only to stretch out 
his hand, as it were, to dip into, he was even staking 
his beloved motor-car, his joy, his pride, against the 
chance of marrying his daughter to a man of settled 
estate, and so escaping the rastaquouere whom he saw 
in the distance as the only possible husband for Louise 
—even if “husband” indeed were to be the name! 
The odds, of course, against him were tremendous; 
he had no means of compelling Vendred to marry 
Louise. But the trump he counted on to win his game 
for him was Vendred’s devotion to Mrs. Dover, and 
like the daring, unscrupulous gambler he was, he had 
now brought that out, and tabled it, so to speak, with 
a bang of the knuckles. 

He had the gratification of seeing his man turn pale. 
But if he had expected a surrender on the spot he was 
disappointed, for all Vendred answered was: ‘Yes, 
that follows naturally.” 

“Then I think we have no more to say to one an- 
other?” hazarded the captain, and he held out his 
hand with a hard look which implied nothing less 
formidable than—“Your marriage or your life.” 
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_ But Vendred ignored the hand, and turning away in 
silence he walked down-stairs and left the house. 
When he got home, he dropped into the arm-chair 
which he had sat in that night when he came back from 
the Queen’s Hall, after his first sight of Mrs. Dover. 
His mother’s portrait hung almost opposite his chair, 
and she looked out of the frame with her relentless 
eyes, her determined mouth, her prominent chin, and 
her long thin hands clasped about her Bible. He 
imagined that she gazed at him with reproof and even 
anger; he could hear the quiet, scathing comments on 
the Dovers and all their works issuing from the thin 
lips. This, after a while, became almost an hallucina- 
tion; under his mother’s influence the most monstrous 
suspicions of those people passed through his tired 
and excited brain. Why, she seemed to ask sternly, 
had he allowed himself to get mixed up with such 
people at all? Was Dover the only sinner among 
them? Were they not rather all three in league for 
their own interest? Had not the three of them 
worked together for years, playing into each other’s 
hands in every kind of shady maneuvre? Was not 
Mrs. Dover the Armida wandering evilly among men, 
and by the help of her unerring divining-rod discover- 
ing the wealthy, whom she first bewitched and then 
left her husband to plunder? Was any faith, or re- 
spect, or love, any emotion but the coarsest desire, 
practicable in dealing with a woman who oscillated so 
generously between millionaires such as Kirby, and 
soldiers and undergraduates? Was not Louise the 
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child-performer, adept in all the tricks of simulated 
naiveté, who by her age and presence was employed by 
subtle calculation to fling an air of domesticity, of re- 
spectability over the troupe? Did not the Dover 
family go through their performances in London and 
elsewhere with the same loyalty to each other’s sig- 
nals, the same keen interplay, as those families of acro- 
bats whom one saw going through their periculous 
evolutions on the stage of a theatre? 

These questions sickened him, and he changed his 
seat so as to put his mother’s portrait at his back. 
No; he was ready to swear that Mrs. Dover outside 
the dining-room an hour or so ago was not acting a 
part. She, at all events, was sincere. Besides, she 
had nothing to gain by his marriage to Louise—or, at 
least, she would have to be a monster of perversity to 
perceive any gain for herself from such a project. 
For she knew that he loved her, and he felt sure that 
she cared a good deal for him. But if she calculated 
on this marriage with her own husband’s daughter for * 
an increase of opportunity ... 

It came on him like a blow. There would be this 
increase of opportunity. He could see her for days 
and days together from morning till night, sleep in 
the same house with her, only a few doors off, see her 
in all the intimate ways which relationship allows. He 
took out his handkerchief and wiped his brows, and 
began to pace up and down the room. 

The movement changed his thoughts again. How 
could he marry Louise? What kind of wife would she 
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make from any point of view? She was hardly pre- 
sentable; she just knew how to write and read: she 
had no more than an ear-knowledge of the languages 
she prattled so volubly. She was only just pretty, as 
thousands of girls are pretty. And she was Dover’s 
daughter. If he married Dover’s daughter, he might 
as well make up his mind to live permanently in some 
small continental town. Louise would never do in 
England: she was shrill, ignorant, inexperienced, and 
yet in some ways, in the wrong ways, disconcertingly 
sophisticated. Moreover, in England, or in any cap- 
ital, he would run the chance of being entangled at any 
time in some terrible scandal provoked by his father-in- 
law. No, he did not want the captain for a relation: 
that was flat. And Mrs. Dover as a kind of mother- 
in-law was unthinkable. This plan, which, considering 
all the circumstances, might well be called monstrous, 
of a marriage between him and Louise, could only have 
originated in the black soul of Dover, who, with his 
frightful perfidy, his hellish machinations, found all 
means, however execrable they might be, good, so long 
as they helped him to his end. 


Il 


THEN began for Vendred a time of torment and dis- 
gust. He had made up his mind to finish with the 
Dovers: he would never see them again of his own 
will. 7 

The first two days which followed this resolve 
passed easily enough. He even asked himself at 
lunch-time on the second day, “Is this all it means to 
separate for ever from the woman you love? How 
wise then are those philosophers who condemn love as 
an idle and pernicious dream, when it is not a diabolic 
madness! Sibyl is no more to me at this moment 
than that girl over there.’ He was seated in a res- 
taurant which he had entered to distract himself, and 
he thought the girl over there rather pretty. She had 
remarkably sweet eyes which she turned more than 
once in his direction. Really, he thought, he was as- 
tonishingly calm. See how good his appetite was! 
If a telegram were to come for him now with the 
news that Mrs. Dover was off to Australia for five 
years, he surmised that he would not be shaken. He 
thought he would look up Mrs. Grampian in the course 
of the afternoon; he had not seen her for an age. She 
was perhaps a little common and trivial, but what good 
company |! 

However, as the afternoon waned, he considered 

. I92 
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Mrs. Grampian and her hilarities with less relish. 
The image of Sibyl had emerged from the background 
with unquestionable effect. Ah, how it tyrannized 
over his imagination! At dinner, which he hardly 
touched, and after dinner, he could think of nothing 
else but her hands, her arms, her eyes, her mouth— 
the mouth that had once kissed his. What a fool he 
had been to miss that chance! If the soldiers, under- 
graduates,—but no, he mustn’t think that or he would 
go mad. But oh, to hold her for a moment close— 
close, with his face buried in her hair! 

Thoughts of this kind, and fiercer still, accompanied 
him to his unrestful couch, where he lay tossing des- 
perately, or staring at the ceiling on which the light 
cast from the street-lamp quivered. Far were they 
now, the days when he had been content to dream of 
his ideal woman, unsubstantial, unrealized! Since 
Dover’s perfidious speech about the soldiers and un- 
dergraduates, and his own consequent spasm of jeal- 
ousy, the somewhat austere, self-denying love he gave 
to Sibyl had by some subtle, poisonous process become 
complicated with something cruder, or at all events 
more material. He now craved for the actual, warm, 
palpitating woman, with an immense unappeasable 
yearning which he had never felt before. Love, he 
found, lived on pretty close underhand terms with his 
disreputable kinsman Lust, and while denouncing him 
openly, was always ready to open a back-door and 
have the other in to play—both together, in the end, 
making sad havoc by their pranks with the building. 
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And as the days went on, he began to have a hor- 
rible fear that these harrowing agitations and desires 
would eventually undermine the stand he had taken 
with Dover, the stand which every principle of dignity 
and decency persuaded him to maintain. He wore 
himself out to hit upon some plan by which he could 
see Sibyl and yet keep his attitude uncompromised. If 
he went back to the house he was lost: Dover would 
have every right to look upon that as a hauling down 
of the flag. If he wrote or wired, who knew into 
whose hands the missive might fall? If he called her 
on the telephone, who might be stationed at the other 
end of the wire? He was now disposed to curse the 
hitherto loyal methods of his love, which had never 
deemed it necessary to arrange the apparatus for 
clandestine correspondence. He knew none of Mrs. 
Dover’s friends, and Louise, even if she were not out 
of the question already, would, he felt, be on her 
father’s side in any enterprise where her stepmother 
was the opponent. 

He was pondering these gloomy alternatives one 
afternoon as he strolled up Pall Mall, when at the 
turn of Waterloo Place, across the street, he saw 
Dover and another man come quickly round the cor- 
ner. They seemed deep in conversation, and were 
evidently bent upon some pressing errand, and Ven- 
dred was sure he had not been noticed. Nevertheless, 
he whipped round, and took some steps past the door 
of the Atheneum Club. Then he came back to the 
corner, and distinguished in the crowd the unmistakable 
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form of the captain making his hasty way towards 
Charing Cross. With that he was assailed by a furious 
temptation. ‘Go out and see her now! You will find 
her in; you will find her alone.” 

More to give himself time to think, than for any 
purpose more definite, he turned in at the door of the 
club and sent his name to Mr. Fippard. In a minute 
the Member of Parliament appeared. 

“This is a most inhospitable club,” he remarked; ‘I 
can’t ask you in. I come here when my spirits are run- 
ning too high. They fall to zero in half-an-hour. 
Learned atmosphere—not your kind at all.” 

Vendred shook hands with him. “I only dropped 
in to ask whether you’ve seen anything lately of a man 
you used to know—a certain Captain Dover.” 

“Dover? Mr. Fippard laughed. “Oh, yes, I saw 
him only the other day down at the House. I dare say 
I’d see more of him, but I pair as much as I can this 
hot weather. He’s a man you may lose sight of, but 
he doesn’t lose sight of you. And yet, to tell the truth, 
I haven’t the faintest notion of what he was talking 
about last time I saw him, or why he brought it to me. 
Some scheme, I know, to make millions. ‘Get rich 
quick,’ as the Yankees say. Do you want to see him 
particularly ?” 

‘Oh, no,” replied Vendred, rather confused. ‘He 
just came into my head in connection with a certain 
matter, and as I was passing by 7 

Mr. Fippard laid his hand on Vendred’s shoulder 
with an air of friendly interest. ‘Look here,’ he 
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said, “I don’t want to meddle or to be impertinent or 
anything like that, but take my advice: steer clear of 
Dover. He’s crooked. He’s as shady as a cemetery. © 
I see him occasionally and have a chat with him at the 
House: that signifies nothing. But as for mixing my- 
self up with any of his schemes or advancing him money 
—not that!” and he snapped his fingers. 

Vendred thanked him, and they parted. But before 
he was gone out of the door, Mr. Fippard called him 
back. 

“Tet me see,” he mused; “I think it was Dover 
himself who told me lately that he was marrying his 
daughter to a man with a good estate. I didn’t know 
he had a daughter, but I’ll wager she’s as cunning as 
a pawnbroker. The marrying man, if he really ex- 
ists, must be a continental jackass. He'll have to take 
the father on his shoulders besides the daughter. 
Then there’s the wife: she’s a lady of many adventures, 
they tell me.” 

Vendred walked towards St. James’s Street stunned, 
almost terrified. ‘This sudden revelation of Dover's 
daring and unscrupulous hand was nothing less than 
appalling. What! he was trying now to force him 
into this marriage with Louise by putting it about that 
he was engaged to her! At what act of villainy or 
chicane would such a man stop? It was not probable 
that he had concealed the name of his future son-in-law 
from Fippard, whose words were doubtless meant to 
be a veiled warning. No, indeed! Vendred thought 
passionately, he would not put his foot in the Dovers’ 
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house again. It was too dangerous. What an es- 
cape he had had! He might have been up there now ~ 
if he had not called at the club. If she had wanted to 
see him, if she had ever given him a second thought, 
she would not have been silent all this time. 

He went up St. James’s Street, and at the corner of 
Piccadilly turned in the direction of Knightsbridge.— 
And she was in league with her scoundrelly captain: 
that’s what that man had implied, doubtless after the 
report of another man whose mistress she had been. 
Mistress! And when she wanted diversion she fell 
back on the soldiers and undergraduates. He himself 
was the worst gull of all, because as he was, or had 
been, hopelessly in love, he was without defence. Ah, 
how he had been duped! All that scenic arrange- 
ment in the hotel escapade—all that had been of course 
prearranged. No wonder she didn’t want her captain 
to be told on the telephone. That would have spoiled 
the game. But he had had his lesson: he had learned 
what it was to love: it was not half so pleasant as the 
mere passing fancies for other women, since in those ~ 
affairs you at all events gained something, while 
in this you gave all and gained nothing. The ravish- 
ing sweetnesses of his long reveries; this love which 
dwelt so long in the very depths of his being hidden 
away from sight; his desires which were almost holy, 
his passion devoted and pure, his eyes which hardly 
dared to risk the shock of meeting hers, his hands 
which trembled if they touched her dress—all that, all 
that reduced itself now to a gull duped by an ad- 
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venturess and her cully! While the others, while 
Kirby and Flavour and the rest had enjoyed her and 
gone their ways, he had stood by and adored her when 
she came in starry with jewels which were the stains of 
her filthy bath... . 

And at the thought of those arms which had held 
her white body, a fury seized him to do the same. If 
she had abandoned herself to others, she must give 
herself to him. He owed it to himself to exact that, 
and, by Heaven! he would, at all risks. He would go 
up there and tear the kisses from her lying and facile 
mouth, and then he would spit her treachery and lewd- 
ness in her face and leave her there as a toy he was 
tired of, a sponge he had squeezed out. He was on 
the point of hailing a cab, when some fragments of com- 
mon sense prompted him to turn into the Park at 
Hyde Park Corner and think matters over before he 
did anything irrevocable. 

He sat down on a bench and began drawing patterns 
on the sand with his stick. ‘Let me debate calmly,” 
he said to himself. What shook his confidence was 
that he perceived, stirring beneath his rage, a senti- 
ment of happiness at the thought of seeing Mrs. Dover 
again, mingled with an odd and irresistible feeling of 
tenderness, which gave him good cause to suspect, that 
although he wanted to see her to quarrel with her, 
most of all he wanted to see her. Were not his vio- 
lences, even, the false justifications a man looks round 
for when he knows he is going to do a stupid thing? 
Had he not, before he spoke to Fippard, made up his 
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mind to see her? Still more, was he sure that he be- 
lieved in the depths of his soul what Fippard had said? 
Nay, when he raged against her, did he not resemble 
the actor on the stage declaiming opinions in which 
he has no faith? Kirby’s statement—if it was Kirby’s 
—might well be the boutade of the man whose amo- 
rous endeavours have not been fortunate. And to be- 
lieve that she was all the time playing into Dover’s 
hands were to ascribe to her a profound duplicity of 
which he did not think her capable. To act as she 
did to Dover all day and every day, while feeling in 
her heart such affection for, or at least interest in him 
as would inspire concerted action, implied powers of 
self-control, simulation, and of enduing a false na- 
ture, which he was sure she did not possess. Even on 
the stage, where it was essential to reveal such powers 
if she had them, her bad acting, she often said herself, 
lessened the effect of her singing, and she seldom un- 
dertook a scene in costume. 

He glanced at his watch; it was about half-past four. 
Louise would be at her lesson, and he would have 
Sibyl to himself. Of course there were risks in going 
up there, and the risks would be even great if Mrs. 
Dover, in spite of appearances, were really the cap- 
tain’s decoy. Dover would not recoil from any scan- 
dal, the noisiest, the most mud-splashing. If he went 
there this afternoon, he ran the chance of being har- 
assed for years... . 

Thereupon he rose and walked hastily to the cab- 
stand outside the railings. An inward voice was say- 
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ing, ‘‘Go back and think again;” and by way of taking 
a final step before he had time to repent, he flung him- 
self into a taxi-cab and told the man to drive to Lan- 
caster Gate. As he sped along, he reflected that he 
could at any moment stop the cab and get out: he was 
quite free. Then he thought that Louise would be 
at her lesson. Then, passing some happy-looking peo- 
ple, he wondered if they ever had crises in their lives. 
Then, as he neared Lancaster Gate, he thought of the 
futility of his long pondering which had left him at 
the point whence he started, and he recognized that 
people ultimately do what it is written they shall do, 
though all the wisdom of the ages be thundering warn- 
ings in their ears. 

The cab stopped at the corner. When he alighted, 
he thought he would stroll round the church and weigh 
the situation once more. He might even meet Siby] 
in the street, which would solve many difficulties. Be- 
fore he had gone thirty yards, however, he was assailed 
by the rememberance of the kiss she had given him that 
night at the hotel. He walked rapidly to the house 
and rang the bell. 

‘Is Mrs. Dover at home?” 

“I’m not quite sure,” said the maid, eyeing him, he 
fancied, curiously. “If you'll wait here I'll find out.” 

As he stood in the hall, Louise suddenly appeared at 
the end of the passage. What bad luck! She evi- 
dently had not expected to find him there, for she hesi- 
tated, frowned, and then came forward. 
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“How do you do?” she said. “I thought you had 
finished with us.” 

She said this rather bitterly, but he thought she was 
less angry with him than afraid he would be angry 
with her. He had been utterly obfuscated by her ap- 
pearance, and now he was casting about to find a pitch 
for the conversation; for not anticipating this en- 
counter he had prepared nothing. “I’ve come to call 
on Mrs. Dover,” he ended by saying lamely. Then 
he added: “I’m going away to-morrow.” 

“Oh. . . . Going for long?” 

“For months and months,” he replied with emphasis, 
hoping she would tell her father. 

Louise looked hard at him, while she played with a 
string of coral beads which she wore round her neck. 

“Say, what have you given us the shake for?” she 
asked suddenly, in the peculiar half-American accent 
and idiom she had picked up from American children 
in continental pensions. 

““My dear child!” remonstrated Vendred paternally. 

Louise bit her lips and seemed trying to keep some- 
thing back. Then she burst out. ‘Cause J don’t 
want any of your old marriage, so there!’ and she be- 
gan to cry. 

Just then the maid came down. Mrs. Dover had 
told her to say that she was very sorry she was not at 
home to Mr. Vendred. 

“I’m sorry too. Good-bye!” he said to Louise. 

She looked at him with eyes full of tears, and there 
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was a mixture of reproach and sorrow in her look. 
Then she turned away without a word. 

He walked up the street, calling himself all the fools 
out of Bedlam. So far from getting any benefit from 
his visit, he had got harm. He had put himself hope- 
lessly in the wrong, and Dover was not an opponent 
who overlooked false moves. And thinking of 
Louise’s parting look, he became furious with the ruf- 
fian, as he qualified him. What business had he to 
talk of this impossible marriage project, putting all 
sorts of absurd notions into the girl’s head? She 
would never have given him a second thought if her 
deplorable father had not by suggestion tried to make 
her fall in love. 

And the wife’s extraordinary message, what was to 
be made of that? Was that also Dover’s work? 
Probably. All in fact that remained in doubt was 
whether she was acting after her own will or by com- 
pulsion. She might of course have been bullied or ter- 
rified into lining up with Dover, and, seeing the reck- 
less kind of woman she was, Heaven only knew what 
secret hold he might have upon her; but still, when 
Vendred thought how unceremoniously and _ finally 
Kirby and Flavour had been dropped, he felt some 
misgivings. He had succeeded Flavour: had his turn 
come now to follow him out? Well, no matter! It 
would be a hard tug, no doubt, but it must be done: 
those Dovers were too dangerous. He would leave 
England to-morrow. He thought with pleasure of a 
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little drowsy town in the Hartz Mountains. He would 
start to go there to-morrow. 

When he returned home, he found a note which had 
been sent by hand. The envelope was a blank, but 
he recognized it as one of those small envelopes which 
Mrs. Dover habitually used, unsuited though they 
were to her large, open, heavy writing. 


“I was so sorry about this afternoon. I simply 
couldn’t do otherwise. Dolf has forbid me to see you. 
I daren’t see you or there will be a divorce—simply. 
I shouldn’t mind that much, but you would be co-re- 
spondent and you'd hate it, wouldn’t you? What a 
silly I was to mention the name of that hotel! He 
went there and saw the register—Mr. and Mrs. V. 
Was ever such luck! Can’t you hit on some plan? I 
must see you soon. I have heaps of things to say. 
I have only been at home for about three days and am 
off again on Saturday to Birmingham to sing at a con- 
cert. He goes with me. I shall bundle through 
somehow, but my voice has been frightfully raspy. I 
hope you are very well. J am ever so fit if it was not 
for all this bother. Now I must say good-bye. 

“SO, 

“I am asking Louise to put on her hat and give this 
toacabman. It’s the only way I can manage. I dare 
not trust the servants. I suppose L. will be all right. 
If she’s not, it will be all up!” 


Vendred examined the envelope carefully, but there 
was no sign of a fracture. The letter itself was ex- 
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tremely imprudent, but it was also obviously genuine. 
If Dover had been behind it, Vendred thought, it 
would have been put together differently. This letter 
did not so much compromise the person it was written | 
to as the writer. 

The conviction of her good faith made him more 
eager than ever to see her, and he began to waver in 
his purpose to start for the Continent the next day. 
Of course if he stayed he would risk the divorce case, 
_a divorce made as lurid and scandalous as the formid- 
able powers of Dover could make that kind of case; 
and she was right when she said he would hate it. 
It was not so much the publicity itself he dreaded, 
though he disliked that too; but what he recoiled from 
was publicity in connection with Dover. Then, be- 
sides, there was the complication of Louise. If he re- 
mained in England, that would open the way for end- 
less annoyances. 

On the one side was passion, on the other common 
sense. These struggled together furiously till near 
three o'clock in the morning, and then Vendred, when 
his head seemed cracking to pieces, told himself mis- 
erably that he had better go. 


IV 


He did go, and, like many another, when he had 
arrived at his destination he was sorry he had come. 
The little town, from which he had hoped so much, did 
not answer to the imaginations he had formed of it in 
London. He paced its fresh streets longing for the 
asphalt, the scream of the motor-cars, the faded look 
of the English capital in August—for everything dis- 
agreeable there, because one woman was there. He 
was bored by the little town. 

But he had to acknowledge, one fine summer even- 
ing, as he sat at his open window smoking after din- 
ner, that the fault was in him. It was Sibyl who shed 
the charm on far-off, dusty, August London, and her 
absence which made everything insipid here. For the 
little town was in truth most delicate and lovely. Here 
the Middle Age appeared intact, and the brutal pas- 
sage of modern life had scarcely altered a line of its 
physiognomy. Close your eyes to the more or less 
modern costumes of the few burghers moving lazily 
about the narrow, winding streets, to the railway omni- 
bus which occasionally lumbered to and fro, and you 
had all the scenery for the bewitching romance of old 
Germany. The very window in which Vendred sat 
was part of the ancientry, the hotel having been for- 
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was hung with tapestries, and the ceiling was of dark 
wood fantastically carved. Before his eyes lay the 
Platz, wondrously old, but with a kind and friendly 
look, as if it had only seen, on the whole, the simple 
and pleasant sights of the world. At one end stood 
the Kaiserhaus, the worthy head of the ancient family 
of houses, leaning somewhat heavily on its pillars, like 
an aged gentleman who begins to feel his age leans on 
his stick. 

As Vendred looked in the thickening dusk, the deep 
bell of the Domkapelle sounded, and was taken up 
by the thinner, clearer bells of some convents ring- 
ing the hour for the evening office, for rest. Grad- 
ually they ceased, until at last only one bell was left 
ringing somewhat feebly and uncertainly, as though it 
were rung by hands wasted from long fasting. Then 
it too failed as if from mere inanition, and Vendred 
had a vision of pale Carmelite nuns seeking their cells, 
which looked upon a dull court or quadrangle, instead 
of the town or the mountains, lest the inmates should 
expect with undue anxiety the waning day and un- 
shadowing dawn. One star pierced the sky; then an- 
other, and another; a lamp, supported by a fretted 
iron sconce fastened to the wall of the Kaiserhaus, was 
lighted; and night fell. The few loitering footsteps 
ceased; far off some woman laughed; and then, except 
for the rustle of the river water against the bridge— 
silence. Suddenly the moon threw across the square a 
blue unreal] light, which illumined it like the stage of 
a theatre: in the illusive play of light and shadow the 
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old houses took on a grotesque and uncanny look: one 
might hear the whisper in the air as the witches astride 
their broomsticks scurried by to keep their tryst on the 
summit of the Blocksberg: and over there at the corner, 
in the shade of the wall, haggard and ominous, was 
peering jeeringly Mephistopheles. | 

Some association of ideas caused Vendred to light a 
candle and glance once more through a letter which he 
had received that morning. It had been forwarded 
from his house in London. 


“DEAR PAUL, 

“T learned with the utmost surprise, when I looked 
you up to-day, that you had suddenly left home with- 
out leaving any address. Your housekeeper, in re- 
sponse to my pressing inquiries, refused to divulge 
your whereabouts. [ fail to penetrate the reason of 
this mystery. Louise, my daughter, is wasting to a 
shadow. In her uneasy sleep she moans your name. 
Till I am better informed, I must regard your conduct 
as cruel. Many would use a harsher word. Pray act 
the man. I go now to watch at my poor child’s couch. 
None will ever know what I do and have done for my 
family. My wife, although as surprised as myself at 
your extraordinary flight, joins me in kind regards. 

“Your friendly old 
‘ADOLPHUS DOVER. 


“P.S.—I suppose a letter to your bankers will al- 
ways find you?” 
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The writing was unequal, rapid, and many of the 
words were almost illegible. Vendred judged that the — 
letter had been carefully put together with an eye to a 
possible audition in a law-court. There were many 
signs that the offensiveness and perfidious insinuations 
had been studied. 

And yet Vendred was not so angry with this letter 
as he would have been two weeks ago. In truth, he 
was scarcely angry at all. Two weeks of absence from 
London, a month of separation from Mrs. Dover, had 
somewhat loosened his hold on his principles. Out of 
the English atmosphere, the daughter of Captain Dover 
did not seem quite so out of the question. She was a 
pleasant little thing, Louise, when she was well treated; 
she was a clever little thing too; she might be made to 
frame well. In the abstract, the married state was in- 
finitely preferable to a single state for those living, in 
the theological phrase, ‘‘in the world,” and _ that, 
whether the single state meant strict celibacy, or the 
secret entanglement, or the installed mistress. Out of 
marriage you got, at all events, the union which could 
be flaunted, and the woman bound by her own inter- 
est, if by nothing else, to be interested in you, because 
you represented for her one of the principal motives of 
her life. Certainly, Louise was not the wife he would 
have chosen; but since she was forced on him, he might 
do worse. She was young, unformed, malleable. 
And then to marry her would save such a lot of bother. 

He did not disguise from himself, as he drifted 
fatally into a more and more friendly attitude towards 
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these friable arguments, that the chief bother it would 
save was the necessity of any long parting from Mrs. 
Dover. It was that thought which deadened his re- 
sentment against the captain at present, and stimulated 
his imagination of Louise as a wife. He said to him- 
self that he would not be hypocritical; but nevertheless 
when he came to examine his future possible relations 
with his possible mother-in-law, he wrapped them up 
speciously with considerations which might have been 
handed to him through the window by Mephistopheles 
himself out there in the Platz. So he told himself that 
they need not be much together; that he and Louise 
would live mostly in the country, while she would have 
her singing engagements to keep her in town; that when 
they were together, Louise would always be in their 
company. No more harm would arise from Sibyl’s 
real presence than from the two large photographs of 
her which he had here beside him in the room. 
Nomore harm! In one of the photographs she was 
standing at her full height in a white gown; her left 
arm, bare, hung with the hand tight closed, save for the 
first finger, which pressed with some obscure signifi- 
cance the back of a chair; her look was smiling, tol- 
erant, good-humoured and good-natured. In the other 
she was seated; her folded arms rested on a cushion 
and her chin on them; she was leaning forward, and a 
string of pearls round her neck swung out a little from 
the skin; her face was sedately lascivious, siren-like, 
with possibly an indication of slyness in the corners of 
the eyes slightly upturned, while the full, rather pro- 
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truding under-lip, and the full roll of the neck, revealed 
her pleasure-loving, easy-going nature. In both she | 
was superb and irresistible, and in neither of them was 
her beauty enforced by the photographer’s artifice. 
They were as if you watched her in a flawless mirror. 
And as Vendred examined them day after day, with 
his love for her exasperated by loneliness and length of 
separation, he was tempted to the worst resources, 
tempted even to marry Louise. So strong, in fact, 
was the temptation sometimes to sit down and write 
Dover a letter which would once for all settle the mat- 
ter, that he used to seize his hat. and walk miles into 
the country to get away from pen and ink. 

In his long tramps over the mountain roads he con- 
tinued his debates. Out in this hard, stringent air, 
prudence would once more get in a word. And he 
would go over and over again the old nauseous ques- 
tions of Dover’s mucedinous reputation, and the con- 
sequent danger one ran in accepting him as a relative; 
of Mrs. Dover’s complicity, and how far it went; of 
Louise’s innocence, and whether it were simulated or 
genuine. Torn by these discussions, he would trudge 
on and on unseeing, his skull the lamentable amphithea- 
tre where the flesh and the spirit warred, and no sand 
was sprinkled to hide the bloodstains. 

Coming back fatigued, he would rest on the parapet 
of an old stone bridge a mile or more from the town. 
The brawling mountain stream it spanned, constantly 
turned out of its course by huge boulders, and swirling 
and splashing and foaming angrily at every check, 
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symbolized, he thought, his own condition. He would 
linger there for an hour or two sometimes. Rain 
squalls, frequent in that mountainous country, would 
suddenly come up; and when the wind blew, the rain 
used to beat on his face as he stood dreaming amid the 
mountain-clouds at evening. There where he stood, a 
farm with its amber colours shed, so to speak, its 
glories round him, and looking forth, as the storm 
cleared, upon the landscape, he saw the mists roll away, 
first of all, from the old stained roof of the barn. 
Roll away, roll away in a fulgurant brightness, as the 
sun, drifting down, appeared at last, and setting, 
cheered with its sanguine rays the aspect before him. 
The aspect! Yes, it was there again, the aspect, be- 
coming gradually cold and dull, grey, with its unfor- 
giving, relentless look in the face of the opal heaven. 
And after a while, one by one, the stars gleamed out, 
fantastical, so it seemed, bitterly ironical and cruel. 

Then, broken, discouraged, ready for the worst con- 
cessions so long as they brought him to his heart’s 
desire, he would go back to the town. 


V 


ONE evening he found on his table a telegram: 
“She is dreadfully ill—LovulIse.”’ 

Till that moment he had not realized how much he 
wanted to return. Here was the excuse he was look- 
ing for, the balm for his conscience: he must return if 
she was ill. His return might have serious conse- 
quences; no matter, he must go. 

However, he had not at present enough money for 
the journey, and it would be two days before the letter 
of the bankers at Leipsic, with whom he had an ac- 
count, could reach him. 

He spent two morbid, feverish days and nights im- 
agining Mrs. Dover on the point of death asking for 
him, and wondering why he did not come. Then he 
pictured her in her shroud, and the luxurious face drawn 
in the helpless austerity of death. In the afternoon of 
the second day he received an answer to a telegram he 
had sent: “Extremely weak.” That night he fancied 
her already dead, and fell to considering what he would 
make of his life without her. He might travel; he 
might find a beautiful woman for his wife. But all 
seemed insipid. Who would look as she looked, say 
things as she said them, be to him as she was? Whom- 
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fifty times a day, and it would be unbearable. He 
thought of suicide. 

After one o'clock he could no longer lie still in bed, 
and paced the room, or sat miserably in an arm-chair, 
till morning. Then he was assailed by a new fear: 
suppose the banker’s letter went astray and he was 
tied to this place another forty-eight hours! As soon 
as he heard the servants in the hotel stirring, he rang 
his bell and asked for letters. It was far too early; 
it was only six o'clock. He dragged through two more 
hours, and at eight the waiter brought his coffee. At 
a quarter to nine he rang violently: the post from Leip- 
‘sic was in, but there were no letters for him. Then 
he threw himself on the bed in an agony of despair, 
unable to think out any plan. While he was grinding 
his face in the pillow, there*came a knock at the door, 
and a postman entered with his letter. 

He caught the train to Cassel, and from there made 
Cologne and Ostend, whence he crossed to England. 
At Folkestone town-station there was some hitch in 
the service, and as he waited for the following train 
coming up from Dover, he was enabled to reflect that 
hardly anything on earth is more depressing than the 
train or the steamer one is waiting for, full as they 
are of the sorrows of others. He wandered up and 
down the platform, which was crowded with well-to-do 
summer visitors: young men without hats, wearing 
parti-coloured coats and white flannel trousers and 
carrying tennis-bats; sunburnt young women in short 
skirts, white shoes, transparent bodices, soft hats, and 
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carrying tennis-bats. Most of them struck one as clean 
and fresh, with a superficial appearance of good-tem- 
per and good digestion which a stricter examination 
would not probably have sustained. The greater part 
of them seemed much bored, but Vendred had knowl- 
edge enough of his countrymen to understand that they 
were enjoying themselves immensely. The difference 
between the look of them and of the people whom he 
had lately had under his eyes, lay chiefly in their at- 
tention to their complexions and the details of their 
dress, together with an acute self-consciousness. 

As he stood by the bookstall, he found himself look- 
ing vaguely, without any special curiosity, at a man 
some distance off. Then he was astounded to find it 
was Dover. 

The captain carried jauntily a costume of gaiety: 
a blue serge coat, a bright tie, white trousers with a 
thin black stripe and a deep roll at the ankle, pipe- 
_ Clayed shoes, and the whole surmounted by a straw 
hat with a cream-coloured ribbon. The characteris- 
tic touch of flamboyance was given by the flower in 
the button-hole. But he looked so unfamiliar, so al- 
tered, and, as it were, exiled, without the usual frock- 
coat and top-hat, that Vendred’s failure to recognize 
him at first was accounted for. Besides, Dover with 
his wife ill, perhaps dying, was the last man in the 
world he would have looked to find down here, in 
the dress of a man out to enjoy a holiday at the sea- 
side. | 

He was going to speak to him, when the captain was | 
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joined by a short, stout young woman whom a porter 
followed, wheeling luggage on a truck. The young 
woman wore a somewhat ill-fitting muslin dress on her 
plump little person, and a large straw hat with flowers. 
She had a bold, common, rather pretty face, with a 
turned-up nose, big, dark eyes, a large, sinuous mouth, 
and a charming colour. At present she looked a little 
discontented, but her discontent obviously arose from 
some material cause: there was not the least sign that 
she was troubled by spiritual combats. She carried a 
white parasol and held her gloves loose in her hand: 
she had several rings on her fingers and a chain brace- 
let at her wrist. Vendred put her down as a lady’s 
maid. When the up-train came in, they both entered 
a first-class carriage. The porter with the luggage- 
truck passed close to Vendred, and he saw an expen- 
sive-looking dressing-case and a trunk. This luggage 
discouraged the hypothesis of a day’s outing. 

Upon reaching London, Vendred left the train at 
Cannon Street, as he did not care to risk an encounter 
with the captain and his ancillary love at Charing 
Cross. He drove straight to the Dovers’ house. On 
the way, he could find no word bad enough for Dover. 
What a callous brute! to go off gallivanting with his 
trull at his heels, while his wife lay sick at home. His 
own deprivation was at the root of this angry morality; 
he might have been much more lenient to the captain’s 
pranks if he had not been personally interested, and 
himself innocent in his dealings with Mrs. Dover. “I 
suppose he will escort his dame to the house of her 
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employers before he comes on here,”’ he thought as he 
rang the bell. 

After he had waited a few minutes in the up-stairs 
room, Louise came in. She looked thin and pale, and 
her eyes were circled. She flushed a little when she 
saw him, but she greeted him sedately, even primly. 
Mrs. Dover had been very ill, but was now better. 
It was her stepmother who had asked her to send the 
telegram, and she had gone in a cab with it down to 
the bank in the City. Her father didn’t know any- — 
thing about the telegrams. 

“Why didn’t you tell him?” 

Louise hesitated. ‘Because I wanted you to come 
back.” Her father, she added, had been away for the 
last three days nursing a sick friend of his in Wilt- 
shire. 

“In where ?”’ exclaimed Vendred. 

“In Wiltshire, at Captain Massacre’s house. I 
can’t remember the silly old name.” 

“But if Sibyl was very ill 

“Oh, I don’t think he was anxious about her. He 
said she would be all right.” 

She added that he was coming back to-day, and 
showed Vendred a telegram she had received that 
morning. It had been handed in at Devizes, no doubt 
by some pal of Dover’s down there—the sick man he 
was supposed to be nursing, as likely as not. It read: 
‘Patient saved, thanks to my efforts. Returning this 
afternoon. Love to yourself and the dear invalid.— 
FATHER.” Dover always seemed to keep in his eye 
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when he wrote or wired the possibility that his cor- 
respondence might one day be read in public. 

“I suppose you'll go up and see her ?” 

“Tl wait till he comes.” 

Louise sat down on the floor in front of the empty 
fire-place, with her legs drawn up, her buttoned boots 
close together, and her arms round her knees. She 
looked older, Vendred thought, and yet she was ab- 
surdly young. The house was very still. He hada 
stifled feeling after his long railway journey; all his 
blood seemed to be in his head. He kept staring at 
Louise as she sat there, and wondering how it would 
work to have her near him all day, all night, year in 
year out. Since he had seen her again, he must once 
more think over the matter carefully when he was 
alone. Now that he was back in the familiar house 
it began to envelop him with soft and pathetic appeals. 
How could he endure to be exiled from it again? .. . 
A fly buzzed in the room; in the street a hawker was 
crying his wares. Then he said— 

“Tf I asked you to marry me, would you have me?” 

Louise looked up, colouring deeply, and the smile 
that lit her face made her almost handsome. “I'd 
jump at you,” she said. 

‘No, no,” exclaimed Vendred, ‘‘you don’t seem to 
understand. I’m in earnest.” 

Louise gave him an odd look. ‘Why, so am I,” she 
rejoined. ‘‘Let’s marry and get away from all this 
old fudge.” She spoke as if he had asked her to take 
a walk. 
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“Very well,” said Vendred, though his heart smote 
him. 

He knew that he had at last yielded spontane- 
ously, almost without the aid of his will, to the great 
temptation he had been struggling against for so long. 
However, it was done now; all the consequences of it 
would be upon him; there was only left to make the 
best of it, and, above all, to make the best of it for 
Louise. Poor little creature! her father had ruth- 
lessly offered her as a victim. But now that it was 
done, he resolved that she should not be the victim. 
He could prevent that, and he would. 

“Very well,” he said. “I'll speak to your father 
when he comes home.” 

“Speak to him?” cried Louise. ‘‘Why, what do you 
want to speak to him for? If we’re going to marry 
up together it’s nobody’s business but our own, Is it? 
Ethel, one of the maids we had here—you didn’t know 
her, twas before you got coming—well, she married 
the butcher’s young man, and she never told her father 
at all. She said she wouldn’t if it was ever so: he'd 
steal all the money she’d saved. He was in the army, 
too.” 

“This case of ours is a little different,”’ replied Ven- 
dred, disarmed and almost despairing. How on earth 
could he regard this girl as a wife? He remained 
silent. 

It suddenly appeared to dawn on Louise that she had 
not treated the situation with due seriousness, and she 
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spoke gravely. “If the two of us marry I guess we'll 
side-step a heap of trouble, shan’t we ?”’ 

Vendred made no answer, for he heard the street- 
door open and close, and Dover’s cough as he came 
up-stairs. He went into the opposite room, and they 
could hear him moving about there. 

“He puts some time between himself and his ar- 
rival,” observed Louise. 

Then the captain sang out in a harsh voice. ‘Who 
are you talking to, Louise? Haven't I forbid you to 
have the servants in the drawing-room?” 

“Quite often,” called Louise. 

“Well then, damn it all ” and he came in 
grumbling. When he caught sight of Vendred, 
strong-nerved as he was, he actually started. Then 
he came slowly down the room with an air of resigned 
sadness. 

“T know a little girl,” he remarked, with weary play- 
fulness, “‘who might have met her father when he ar- 
rived and told him she had a visitor.” 

He scrutinized Vendred, trying to make out if the 
unwary speech which had preceded his entrance had 
made a bad impression. He had found some place to 
discard the garments of festivity, and was once more 
clad in the frock-coat. His face, Vendred thought, 
was pulled and anxious, and he concluded that the 
money crisis had again become acute. 

“Are you long back?” the captain asked frigidly. 

“T’ve only just arrived.” 
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“Ah. . . . No doubt you enjoyed yourself. I come 
from the bed of woe,” said the captain. 

“Louise has just told me,” replied Vendred point- 
edly, “that you have been away for some days.” 

The captain was at a loss. 

“Sybil has been very ill,”” Vendred explained dryly. 

“Oh, now I see what you mean,” cried the other. 
“Yes, yes; but I was never in the least anxious about 
her, poor dear creature! The duty of friendship 
called me into Wiltshire to watch the dying hours of 
my life-long comrade, Captain Massacre.” 

“Is he dead ?” exclaimed Louise, rather shocked. 

“Not exactly what you call dead,” hesitated the 
captain. “Moribund, my child, moribund. Horse 
rolled over him. Ah, what a man! What a friend 
Billy Massacre has been to me! ‘Dolf,’ he used to 
say—he always called me Dolf—Dolf, you know 
where my purse hangs: help yourself.’ Beautiful 
place, old county family and that. His house was 
mine.” 

“Evidently,” said Vendred, who wanted to stop this 
rigmarole. ‘The Folkestone train was rather late,” 
he dropped significantly. 

The captain gave him a swift, keen look which 
showed that he appreciated the remark. He looked a 
little embarrassed, and for that moment, at any rate, 
Vendred had him in his power. The next, he had 
lost his advantage for ever. 

“T ought to tell you that Louise and I are en- 
gaged.” 
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Dover threw back his shoulders as if he had cast a 
burthen. His face became radiant, and suddenly he 
looked much younger. 

“Delighted!” he said, with a winning smile. 
“Louise, come and kiss me. My dear Paul, I always 
knew that this little lovers’ quarrel would blow over.” 

He kissed his daughter fervently, and Vendred, little 
reason as he had to like him, was somewhat touched, 
for Dover’s joy was so evidently genuine, and inspired 
now, at least, at the first blush, not only, or perhaps 
chiefly, by ignoble and sordid considerations, but also 
by the knowledge that he had succeeded in putting his 
daughter out of reach of any of the army of sham 
colonels, sham counts, card-sharpers, gamblers of all 
kinds, who were his own familiar companions all over 
Europe, and of the sombre adventures which such a 
connection must entrain. 

“Will you go up-stairs?” he proposed amiably. 
“Touise, run and tell Sibyl that we are coming up to 
see her.” 

‘All right,” said Louise. “Say, when can we go 
away?” 

“Go away?” echoed Dover. ‘‘Go away where?” 

“Go away to get married, of course,”’ replied Louise. 

‘Are you in such a hurry to leave us?”’ asked her 
father, with really a sorrowful note in his voice. 

“Rather !’’ said Louise; and she went up-stairs. 

“She seems very fond of you,” remarked Dover. 
“I’m glad of that. Sibyl will be delighted. When 
Sibyl is ill, you know,” he added apologetically, “‘she 
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prefers to be alone. Actually prefers it. Once at 
Trouville she was ill for some time; I wanted to sit 
up with her at night—but no, she wouldn’t have it. 
In fact, she made me go to Paris. Curious but true.” 

Vendred thought it was neither; but he said nothing. 
He felt some jealousy of this man who had the right to 
nurse Sibyl, and he was glad that the husband did not 
avail himself of the right. Out in the passage, Dover 
paused and spoke in a low voice. 

‘We are both men of the world 

Vendred made a vague gesture of denial. 

“Oh, yes, both men of the world. I had to bring a 
charming woman up to town. Entrusted to me by her 
husband. Perfectly above-board and so on, but it’s 
no use telling every one these little affairs. The world 
is sO censorious.” 

Thereupon he wandered into an anecdote of a fat 
man in the train, related apparently to show that the 
fat man had sat in the same carriage with them. ‘Do 
you know, Paul, I was extremely tempted to jump up 
and punch him on the nose. I could see he had al- 
ways led a monotonous life. That would have given 
him something to talk about for the rest of his exist- 
ence. It would have been his one adventure. He 
would date everything from the year he was assaulted 
in a railway carriage.” 

As he spoke, they gained the landing, and when he 
had knocked he opened a door. Mrs. Dover lay in a 
wide bed, and a nurse seated in an arm-chair was 
reading to her. The nurse, a pretty woman whose 
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uniform was becoming, paused; but the captain eag- 
erly begged ‘her to finish the chapter, doubtless see- 
ing in this a means of escaping a repetition of his 
Wiltshire fables before one who had found him out. 
So they sat down; and the nurse very willingly con- 
tinued. 

It was a fashionable novel she was reading, written 
by a lady whose books were much liked by Mrs. Dover. 
All the aristocratic characters had the finest sentiments, 
and though many of their actions, as detailed compla- 
cently by the novelist, seemed silly and vulgar and im- 
moral, you were given to understand that everything 
such people did must be right. The agricultural la- 
bourers, again, were called ‘‘dears’’; but the author 
was very sharp about people in business, who were 
shown to be altogether undesirable except as money- 
getters. Vendred caught an observation of one of the 
characters—a countess, perhaps—to the effect that 
Great Britain would be much better off if there were 
only the nobility and peasants in the country. He 
wished this stupid drivel would stop, which sounded 
as if it had been put together in the housekeeper’s 
room of some country mansion; and he glared indig- 
nantly at the captain for inflicting it on him, who, how- 
ever, kept his eyes fixed on the pretty nurse, and seemed 
to be enjoying it all enormously. 

They were now at a scene between the young baronet 
and the business man, and the baronet, who was tall, 
slim and wonderfully handsome, soon, with his haughty 
air, made short work of the trader, who was short, 
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snub-nosed, with stumpy hands. This grouping to- 
gether of men and women, as various as the world, into 
segregated classes which might be relied upon to act 
corporately like companies of soldiers, seemed to Ven- 
dred childish and tiresome, and he wondered how Mrs. 
Dover, who was, after all, a woman of some intelli- 
gence, could stand it page after page. And more than 
ever he was struck by the remoteness of such books 
from the real lives of the sort of people they dealt with, 
and from any real life whatever, as he found himself 
in this room in the present circumstances, with that man 
over there, and the woman in bed between them. 

She lay apparently listening, with her eyes closed 
and her hands clasped behind her head. Her russet 
hair was in some disorder, and one of the laced sleeves 
of her bed-jacket, slipped back, showed her well- 
moulded fore-arm almost to the elbow. To Vendred, 
who had little experience of illness, she looked seriously 
ill; but she had raised herself without difficulty, even 
with vivacity, when he first came in, and had greeted 
him with a long, searching look which did not betoken 
a mind clouded by pain. Her room was what he might 
have expected from her indifference to surroundings: 
a flowery carpet which was now faded; a flowery wall- 
paper, stained and peeling here and there; a few tables 
and chairs of a cheap, commonplace pattern. The bed 
was one of the bright brass kind generally found in 
hotels, but it had a tester. Over the mantelpiece hung 
an engraving of ‘“The Mirror of Psyche”; and on the 
sides of the room another engraving of a man and 
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woman by some artist whom Vendred could not iden- 
tify, and a rather large, amateurish-looking oil-paint- 
ing of Mrs. Dover herself in theatrical costume. 

‘¢<Sir Marmaduke tore open the delicately-scented 
epistle. My family, wrote Floradine, in every root 
is as lofty as your own. Dare not approach me in 
any way again. Your much-vaunted amiability is only 
veneer. Delirium possesses me. I have become 
blasée.’”’ 

This was the end of the chapter. The nurse laid 
the book on her lap, keeping her finger between the 
leaves. 

The captain thanked her and praised her reading. 
‘‘And how goes on our patient?” he inquired benig- 
nantly. 

Mrs. Dover opened her eyes. ‘Wretched, furious, ~ 
miserable.” 

‘Mrs. Dover is much better to-day,” said the nurse 
in her precise voice; “the doctor found a great im- 
provement. Of course you are still a little nervous, 
aren’t you?” 

“Nervous!” sighed Mrs. Dover. 

Vendred asked the nurse in a low voice what was 
the cause of the illness. 

The nurse shifted in her chair. ‘“‘I should say Mrs. 
Dover had a shock of some kind. She has been rather 
hysterical.”’ 

““Good heavens!” said the captain blandly. “TI 
never realized that. It must be on account of Aunt 
Mary. Dear Aunt Mary! She’s rather over sixty,” 
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he explained to the nurse, ‘‘and she’s just insisted on 
marrying a young fellow who breeds canaries. Nice 
young fellow enough, but—you know—not in the stud- 
book. But to think Sibyl would be brought to death's 
door for Aunt Mary!’ He looked at his watch. 
‘How late itis! I must catch the country post.” And 
with that he went out, having managed to avoid speak- 
ing to his wife while he was in the room. 

Mrs. Dover sat up in bed. “This is your off-duty 
time, nurse; please don’t stay in—Mr. Vendred is 
going to marry my step-daughter,” she added care- 
lessly. 

“You’re sure you don’t want anything?’ the nurse 
asked, glancing round the room. 

When she had closed the door, Mrs. Dover looked 
at Vendred and smiled. “I’m glad you’re come. I’m 
glad about the other thing, too. Louise whispered to 
me just now.”’ 

“Ah |”? 

“Yes, what a relief!’ 

“Then what did you mean,” said Vendred, rather 
confused, “that night after Henley, outside the dining- 
room ?” 

“Oh, yes, I know. I couldn’t stand it then. But 
he has led me an awful life since. I’ve been watched 
and spied on; I could hardly breathe. I wanted to see 
you, and he was determined I shouldn’t see you. It 
has all driven me to—it has nearly driven me into a 
lunatic asylum. And I’m simply drowned in bills that 
I can’t pay, and he says he has no money: ae 
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“Oh, don’t worry about that,” said Vendred from 
habit. 

‘““Hoow sweet of you!’”’ His hand was on the bed, 
and she put her warm, firm hand on top of it. “You 
know Louise won’t be any trouble; you can put her in 
your pocket. You will tell her to go play with her 
dolls if she bores you.” 

Vendred smiled uneasily and then became absorbed. 
“I hope to God it will work out all right,” he said at 
last. 

Mrs. Dover moved her long legs in the bed. “It 
will work out all right,”’ she murmured, and she turned 
her face towards him, with her lazy laugh. 

When he left the room he was full of trouble. As 
he passed the drawing-room, Louise rushed out and 
flung her arms round his neck. 

‘You dear, I want to give you a good hug!” she 
said. Then as he tried to free himself, “I can do that 
if I’m engaged, can’t I?” 

“Yes . . . certainly,” he replied, and he kissed her 
on the forehead. 

She clasped her hands around his arm and went 
tripping down-stairs beside him. As he opened the 
street-door, she asked: ‘When are we going to get 
married and leave here?” 

“Oh, that depends on a good many things. We 
must wait till Sibyl.is better.” 

“Bother Sibyl! said Louise. 

He thought that he discerned a certain dislike un- 
derlying these words, and he felt his trouble gravely 
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increased as he walked slowly from the house. What 
a family they were, those Dovers! He was not a 
saint himself—far from it; still, he had by inheritance 
and training certain principles, and a conscience, often 
enough drugged and torpid, but not dead. At this 
moment it was alive like an exposed nerve, and was 
panging him abominably upon his folly in proposing 
to Louise, and the questionable motives of an act so 
involuntary as almost to warrant a belief that he was 
possessed by a devil who had put the words on his 
tongue. But since it was done, there was now only 
one way to justify the position and balm over his 
remorse, and that was to see to it that Louise’s rights 
as a wife were fully respected. Yet, while resolving 
to do his utmost in this matter, he foresaw that with 
the Dover family it would all be terribly difficult. The 
morals of the case would make no kind of appeal what- 
ever to any of the three. With them it was not an 
atrophy of the moral sense, it was a lack of it, just as 
some men and women are born lacking an eye or a 
hand. 

He heard in the quiet street a door closed behind 
him, and glancing round, he saw that the nurse had 
come out and was turning in his direction. He waited 
till she came up, and they walked together through 
Lancaster Gate. Did she think Mrs. Dover was 
better? 

“Oh, yes,” said the nurse. ‘You mustn’t be fright- 
ened by what she says. She’s not what we call a good 
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patient: she’s too fanciful. She was very uncomfort- 
able last week, but she’s getting on all right now.” 

‘Have you had many cases like this before ?” 

The nurse stared a little. “I should think so. 
Heaps. I had a very bad case of it only last month 
at one of the big hotels.” She evidently regarded 
Vendred as a member of the family, and she continued: 
“Mrs. Dover is such a handsome young woman! It 
seems a pity. She will lose all her looks if she has 
these attacks.” 

“Will she?” 

“She will lose her voice, too. She’s a great singer, — 
isn’t she?” 

“Ves,” 

“I’ve never heard her myself, but one of the nurses 
at our home says she has a beautiful voice. I do like 
the captain,” she added. ‘‘He’s sucha jolly, agreeable 
gentleman. Nothing seems to put him out. It must 
be lovely to be married to a man like that.” 

They were now standing on the corner of the Bays- 
water Road. An omnibus came along and the nurse 
signalled it. | 

‘Then you think she’ll pull through ?” inquired Ven- 
dred anxiously. 

“Pull through?” The nurse smiled as she stepped 
into the roadway. “It’s not a question of pull through. 
It’s pull up! Good-bye.” 


VI 


His relations took his engagement badly. At the 
first all went well: his Lancashire aunt proposed to 
come to London; his Westmoreland aunt suggested that 
Louise should come and stay with her. Then the 
Westmoreland aunt’s husband, who was:a director of 
one of the northern railway companies, met Mr. Kirby 
at a board meeting: the name of Captain Dover came 
up between them, and Mr. Kirby gave such an appall- 
ing account of that “scamp and blackleg,”’ as he charac- 
terized the father of Louise, that the other hurried 
back to his wife in a scare. 

Thenceforth Vendred was pelted with letters which 
ran the scale of conjuration from loving appeal and 
chiding to angry reproof. Sometimes as many as six 
arrived in one day. His Lancashire aunt went so far 
as to send frequent telegrams: ‘“‘What would your 
dear mother think of it?” or, “What would your poor 
mother say?’ Huis Westmoreland aunt was even more 
provocative: she generally took a pitying tone. “You 
were always rather slow and dull; you are no match for 
these sharpers. Come up here and stay with your own 
people who have your true interest at heart, and let 
your uncle, who is a man of the world and not a 
dreamer, settle with these Dovers and buy them off 
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with money. You will see it is only money they want.” 
Vendred replied at first; then he ended by putting the 
letters and telegrams on the fire and kept silent. 

Not long before the wedding, the solicitor who had 
charge of the family affairs, an old man in whom Mrs. 
Vendred had placed great confidence, came to see him 
one evening. Certain papers had been drawn up at 
Dover’s suggestion which the lawyer thought were too 
much to the advantage of Dover. 

“Take my advice, Paul, and back out,” he said. 
‘There you have my serious opinion. Face the action 
for breach if it comes along; what does it matter? 
Besides, they'll never bring it. The man dare not, 
and the woman wouldn’t be able to sing again in Lon- 
don for some time to come. I'd see to that.”’ | 

“TI shouldn’t dream of such a thing,” Vendred an- 
swered. ‘I’m very fond of Miss Dover.” 

“T could uneeeane a boy of twenty or so playing 


the fool said the lawyer. 
“Oh, I know what I’m doing!” exclaimed vanced | 
mpaventy: 


The other looked as if he doubted it. “There are 
those papers,” he grumbled. ‘Whoever heard of such 
papers being signed when the bride hasn’t a penny 
piece? You’re not going to sign them, at least?” 

“Oh, yes, I am.” 

“Well then, sir,” cried the old lawyer, rising in a 
fury, “you can take them somewhere else. If you 
mean to allow yourself to be plundered and beggared 
by a Monte Carlo croupier, or worse, it won’t be with 
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my sanction. You can take your business out of our 
office as soon as you please.” 


So it turned out that when Vendred married Louise 
in the middle of November, none of his relations was 
present, and but two or three of his friends. In com- 
pensation, Dover filled his house after the ceremony 
with an incredible number of people of all sorts— 
some, obviously above-board, mingling with a ques- 
tionable crowd of English majors and colonels, and 
Italian, Russian, and Spanish counts and marquesses 
accompanied by their more-or-less wives. The Eng- 
lishmen’s names had somehow or other dropped out 
of the Army List; the others bragged of their various 
countries, but never went to them. ‘They were all, 
men and women, extremely entertaining; they were not 
bored themselves and they allowed nobody to be bored. 
Living, as it were, at the outposts of life, always try- 
ing to secure an inch of ground to stand firm upon, 
they had in their manners the tolerance of wanderers 
and the complaisance of those who live by pleasing. 
One of the marquesses, a very tall, lean man with a 
long, white face, dyed hair and moustache, and an eye- 
glass, told Vendred that he had known Louise since 
she was two years of age. 

The married pair went first to Paris, where they 
meant to stay three days, and ended by staying three 
weeks. Louise was full of happiness; she felt at each 
minute its presence warm and vibrating. She was 
loved, or she thought so; she had just married the man 
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whom long ago she had secretly chosen. Her looks 
improved; at times she was almost beautiful: people 
turned to look at her in the street. Let loose for the 
first time in her life among shops, with her pockets full 
of money, she gave rein to the simplicity of her bad 
taste. The rooms at the hotel were filled with the 
most astonishing merchandise; and Vendred might have 
thought that the shopkeepers of the Rue de la Paix and 
other streets palmed off on Louise atrocities which they 
could not get rid of to other customers, were it not 
for her undisturbed delight in her own purchases. She 
took to wearing the most terrific hats, far too heavy for 
her young face; when Vendred urged her to throw them 
aside and take something quieter she pouted, and he 
ended by leaving her alone. 

He ended, even before the second week was out, in 
leaving her alone for several hours at a time. Louise 
in London, whom he could treat as a child, take up for 
a few hours and then put down for a month, was one 
thing; but Louise all day and every day was more than 
he could stand. The subjects which interested them 
both were very few, and very soon exhausted. Ven- 
dred had in Mrs. Dover a topic of imperishable inter- 
est; but Louise would not talk of Mrs. Dover, though 
she talked fluently enough about her father. The 
truth was that for a man of Vendred’s kind to enjoy the 
company of a girl such as Louise for long at a time, he 
must have been in love with her, and there was no love 
on Vendred’s side. ‘There was a kind of brotherly ten- 
derness, that was all. She was terribly difficult to 
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amuse, and he found little amusement in trying to 
amuse her. It was not Louise’s age that was the dif- 
ficulty; it was the kind of girl Louise was and the kind 
of man he was. Picture galleries bored her; churches, 
she said, made her sad; she hated theatres, save the 
kind of theatres where acrobatic and sleight-of-hand 
performances were to be seen. One night at the 
Théatre Francais she made almost a scandal by her per- 
sistence in talking all through the dull act of a play ina 
loud voice, and laughing heartily at the ‘‘Pshs-Pshs!” of 
the angry spectators. 

He had taken the notion that unless they were tire- 
lessly doing things she would be moped; and his prob- 
lem was to find things she liked to do which they could 
do together. What she chiefly cared about were the big 
shops in which she could wander from counter to coun- 
ter; restaurants; and driving in the Bois. For this 
last, the pleasure always craved for and never enjoyed 
in her random little life, she showed, now that she 
could indulge it, almost a passion. She did not want 
to be driven in a motor; she wanted what she had hope- 
lessly envied in her childhood: horses with tossing 
heads and champing bits, a real open carriage, and a 
real coachman upon the box. This untiring delight of 
hers in being driven Vendred welcomed as a solution: 
he would tuck her up in a victoria drawn by a good 
pair of horses and send her off to the Bois every after- 
noon, and, when she could tear herself away from the 
shops, every morning. Then, knowing her to be 
happy, and relieved in spite of himself at having her 
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off his hands, he would stroll for hours along the Quais, 
trying not to think of Mrs. Dover, and not to long too 
much to be back in England. 

His walks, however, could not be prolonged indefi- 
nitely: he had to return to the hotel against the return 
of Louise, both because she expected to find him there, 
and because he dreaded the alarming impulses of her 
lately developed high spirits. On account of her. 
nomadic life up and down the Continent she was quite 
at home in big hotels—too much at home, in fact. One 
of her favourite amusements was to change all the boots 
outside the various rooms in the still corridor when she 
came in late at night. One morning Vendred was 
awaked by a terrible uproar: the clothes of some 
Englishman, who had left them out overnight to be 
brushed, had been stolen. The Englishman could be 
heard storming up and down the passage. Every time 
he came near their door, Louise burst into stifled fits of 
laughter. Vendred, after vainly trying to account for 
such unreasonable merriment, became suspicious. 

“You don’t know anything about his clothes, do 
you?” 

Then, with a shout of triumphant mirth, she ac- 
knowledged that they were under her bed all the time. 
She told this with such confidence that it was a joke 
which no one could fail to see the fun of, that Vendred 
had not the heart to show his annoyance; but he had a 
bad quarter-of-an-hour between the Englishman and 
the hotel manager. 

He could enter into her moods sometimes, and at 
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such times all was well; but he played the fool accord- 
ing to his mood, by fits and starts, whereas she was 
silly from morning till night. Everything came alike 
to her merriment, from a bald-headed man to a street 
accident. The only alternations in her spirits came 
about at the rare times when he brought himself to call 
her to order—as he did, for instance, once when she 
found something inexplicable to amuse her in a funeral 
procession which was passing. After such rebukes she 
would turn sulky, or timid, or both, like a beaten puppy; 
then, after some hours, would come a storm of tears 
and kisses. And at last, to avoid the bore of such 
reconciliations, Vendred learned to keep his remon- 
strances to himself. 

Besides, as he saw, she really had no notion of the 
odiousness of some of the things she did. She often 
reminded Vendred of her father; and her acts in the 
worst taste seemed to him acts that Captain Dover, 
with a little less knowledge of the world, would not re- 
strain himself from performing, and would certainly 
applaud when performed by. others. She had her 
father’s love of garishness, of the gaudy appearance; 
his love of publicity and the big city; his recalcitrance 
before art in any form; his decided preference for the 
mawkish, the sensational, the loud; and something of 
his obstinacy in maintaining her opinions. In a few 
years, Vendred thought, when she became more so- 
phisticated, she might even develop her father’s inor- 
dinate respect for ‘‘people of position’ —for people 
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who were, as the captain used to put it, ‘‘in with the 
Rothschilds.” Up to the present, however, she had no 
standard of social value: she could not be made to see 
that there was any difference between a faro-banker 
and a banker, between a book-maker and a stock- 
broker, between a countess who traversed Europe by 
herself, living at table-d’hétes, and another kind of 
countess. She had none of the cunning reticence which 
many another girl, even at her age, might have shown 
in her place; by her surprise and delight before things 
of luxury and comfort she frankly revealed all the 
petty wants and miseries she had been accustomed to 
from childhood. She showed innocently an untiring 
admiration for the worst turpitudes of her father; told 
joyously in a high voice of his dodges to get out of 
hotels without paying, and of his coolness and nerve 
in facing people whom, one might gather from her 
relation, he had plundered in some way or other. She 
did not even shirk a story about a young man at Brus- 
sels who had poisoned himself after having sat up all 
night at cards with the captain. The papers, she 
added with some pride, were full of it. 

“Dad said it was his own fault; he stayed too long on 
the game. Colonel Purdy, an American gentleman 
who was travelling with us then, said the same thing. 
May Purdy, his daughter, is a great friend of mine. I 
write to her often. She lives at Detroit, Michigan. 
I must write and tell her I’m married and that I feel 
dandy.” 
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One evening, as they were passing through the hall 
of the hotel, Vendred noticed a man staring hard at 
her. Louise bowed and smiled. 

““Who on earth is that fellow?” asked Vendred, very 
much astonished. 

“Oh, I remembered him at once. It’s Mr. Harry, a 
friend of dad’s. He was billiard-marker and Amer- 
ican bar-tender one year we were at Biarritz. He 
used to take me out for drives.” 

They were going to a theatre that night; and when 
they returned to the hotel about half-past twelve they 
found Mr. Harry still loafing in the hall. He had 
evidently waited for them, for the moment they ap- 
peared he approached Louise with easy confidence. 
He was a short, thick-set man with a waxed black 
moustache. He was smoking a big cigar, a diamond 
ring glittered on his finger, and he had another dia- 
mond in his tie. 

“Hillo, little girl,” said Mr. Harry. ‘‘How’s biz? 
Doin’ well, I see, in the frills. Say, you look fine in a 
low-neck dress! Your pa always said you'd pull off a 
winner or two.—Knowed her pa,’’ he threw briefly to 
Vendred. 

Louise gushed. She seemed delighted with Mr. 
Harry, who treated her with great freedom and pro- 
posed a bottle of champagne. It was plain that he 
did not believe she was married. Vendred had some 
dificulty in getting Louise to refuse the champagne, 
and Mr. Harry resented his interference. 
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“You leave Louie to me,” he said. ‘She'll be up 
presently.” 

Vendred put Louise in the lift, rather against her 
will. Before going, she invited Mr. Harry to come 
and see her the following afternoon. By way of set- 
tling this, Vendred, after he had got rid of Louise, 
came back to Mr. Harry and talked plainly. Mr. 
Harry grew warm, and offered to “smash him in the 
jaw.” “You’re no more her husband,” said Mr. 
Harry, “than I’m her father.’ Vendred was angry 
enough and fool enough to meet him on his own terms, 
but a porter, hearing the loud voices, intervened and 
put Mr. Harry out. 

Akin to this was an incident which occurred at Rome, 
where they went when they left Paris. Vendred had 
come to the conclusion, after dwelling with some anxiety 
upon the case of Louise, that she would never be able 
to make distinctions till she knew some people who did 
not live for publicity or by expedients—a kind of peo- 
ple she had never seen in her life. Accordingly, he 
looked up certain friends of his in Rome, and their 
wives or sisters in due course called on Louise at the 
hotel. 

Louise saw one or two, was bored, said they made 
her tired by talking “‘piffle,” and refused to see any 
more. When invitations to dinner came, she flatly 
declined to go; she said it made her sick to “play 
lady,” by which she meant that she could not have con- 
versations with the waiters, smoke as many cigarettes 
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as she liked, sit sprawling over the table jabbering in- 
cessantly about herself, and kiss her husband in the 
middle of a meal—which she never hesitated to do in 
the hotel] rooms, however crowded they were, when- 
ever the fit took her. 

Discouraged as he was, Vendred imagined that if she 
could see his friends amid congenial circumstances for 
some hours together, she would get to like them bet- 
ter. He therefore arranged a small dinner-party at the 
hotel. He even prompted one kind-hearted woman 
to handle Louise with tact, to draw her out and smooth 
over the rough places. He laid his plans carefully and 
expected good results. 

The guests had all arrived, and they were just going 
in to dinner when a servant spoke to Louise. She 
turned to Vendred. , 

“Oh, yes!” she exclaimed, “I forgot. It’s Mrs. 
Lilly, who was with us at the pension in Dieppe. I 
met her to-day, and as you were having so many people 
to dinner, I asked her to come too. She used to be a 
great friend of dad’s. He says he never knew any 
one who could kick as high as she could. But she’s 
got awfully fat—simply awful; wait till you see her. 
I guess she couldn’t do much high-kicking now.” 

And Vendred saw enter a huge person, wearing a 
bonnet and a black mantle trimmed with jet. She 
must have been handsome once; but now her features 
were blurred by fat, she had a triple chin, and she was 
rouged up to her bold black eyes, which were empha- 
sized artificially. What are called “gypsy” earrings 
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tinkled against her thick neck. She had about her all 
the marks of a woman ready for the worst com- 
plaisances. From her appearance, you were left de- 
bating whether she was the keeper of a disorderly 
house, a matrimonial agent, a baby-farmer, a profes- 
sional fortune-teller and screen-thief, or all combined. 
She rolled up to Louise and kissed her effusively. 

‘‘And how’s fawther, me dear little mite? You 
look chawming, Louie.” Then she turned to Ven- 
dred. “Are you the husband? Eh, you're a bit old 
for her, aren’t you?” 

Vendred bowed stiffly. From her breath and other 
indications he judged that she was not altogether 
sober. 

‘Well, we'd better go in, hadn’t we?” said Louise. 

Then she was staying to dinner! The guests, who 
had moved off discreetly, thinking this was a temporary 
and untimely intrusion, drew near again. When they 
reached the little dining-room which Vendred had taken 
such pains to make attractive, the table had to be dis- 
arranged and a place set beside Louise for Mrs. Lilly. 

‘Who is the lady in the black bonnet?’ asked the 
lady who was near Vendred, while they were at soup. 

“I’m afraid I can’t tell you. She’s a friend, or 
dependent, or something, of my wife’s people. — I’ve 
never seen her before. I didn’t know she was com- 
ing.” 

He was greatly vexed. The dinner as a means of 
social intercourse was spoiled. Mrs. Lilly’s conduct 
was nothing short of outrageous. Up to the fish, a 
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few of the guests tried to talk to her, from a good- 
natured wish to smooth over what they suspected to 
be an awkward situation. Their object was to en- 
courage her; but Mrs. Lilly soon showed that she 
needed no encouragement. She seemed to have taken 
a spite against every one there, and talked loudly and 
truculently—possibly because she found in herself rea- 
sons why decent people should despise her, made up 
her mind that they did, and resolved to defy them. If 
there was any object at all in her random and unceas- 
ing talk, it was to make plain that she was far from 
being overpowered by the company in which she found 
herself. 

“T didn’t put on me low-neck dress and jewlery, 
Louie. I didn’t know you were having the grandees,” 
she added, with a wink. ‘‘But many a grandee I’ve 
sat at the table with, and in me bonnet too, just as you 
see me now. None o’ yer mixed-ale people either,” 
she added, with a glance of disparagement round the 
table. ‘The real A-one-ers. When poor Tom, me 
husband—you’ve heard tell of Tom, me _ husband, 
haven’t you, Louise?—when we were stationed at 
Malta, I used to dine with the Guv’nor three times a 
week in me bonnet. I says to him once, when him and 
his dear wife was pressin’ me to stay, ‘Guv’nor,’ I says, 
‘I must go home and put on me flounces.’ ‘Flounces!’ 
he says. ‘Why, Mrs. L.,’ he says, ‘if you come with- 
out a stitch to your bare back you'll be all the more 
welcome.’ ” 

She gave a loud laugh; then, looking round the table, 
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saw that the other guests did not seem amused. They 
tried to talk among themselves without much success. 
Nobody could talk while Mrs. Lilly was there. 

“Oh, dear heart!’? she remarked, leaning back in 
her chair and fanning herself with her napkin, ‘‘them 
was the happy days. How your fawther used to laugh 
at that story, to be sure! ‘Mrs. Lil,’ he’d say when he 
had the gentlemen in for cards, ‘give us the story about 
the Guv’nor of Malta.’ Do you remember the re- 
spect every one at the penshun used to pay me, Louie? 
I held up me head with the best of them. Even with 
the family of that man who'd have been a Russian 
duke if he had his rights and wanted to marry me. 
And so I would have married him if he hadn’t been 
packed to the hair with whisky every morning before 
lunch, and I’d now be living in a grand castle with 
footmen and coachmen and everything up to the nines. 
You remember what particular people his family was, 
don’t you, Louie? Mother a fine big woman, who’d 
show you pictures of her real old-fashioned ancestors. 
They saw I wasn’t the same slice as these dirty, greasy 
foreigners.—Here, Johnnie!” she cried suddenly to a 
waiter whom she spied going off with a champagne 
bottle. ‘Come here with that vang fang, you imp of 
Satan, or I'll have your heart’s blood. There’s an- 
other glass in that bottle, sure-—You’ve got to keep an 
eye on them Eytalyans, me dear, or they’ll rob the skin 
off your back. I know them.” 

The dinner had become like one of those morose 
meals eaten in a railway refreshment-room. Nobody 
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spoke; everybody swallowed hastily so as to get the 
thing over and escape from the sound of this woman’s 
voice. Vendred tried to talk, but he was too an- 
noyed and mortified, even if he could have made him- 
self heard. Louise neglected all for Mrs. Lilly; and 
though her husband knew that she had no insolence 
in her disposition, what would this behaviour look like 
to the others, who did not know her, but the most 
brutal insolence ? 

‘Me dear, did your fawther see that piece in the 
paper about Rose Moreno? Sure, you remember 
Rose, the French girl who was gone on the long-haired 
fiddler at the Casino? Well, dear heart! if she didn’t 
go out gunnin’ on the bewleyvards of Pawris, and plug 
a bullet into a young fellah who'd tried to git gay with 
her. She caught him in the thigh, just as he come out 
of a restaurang smokin’ and lafin’ with his frens. 
He hung on for a week between gay Pawree and the 
place Rose handed him a ticket for. Then he went 
there. Serve him right, too; them fellahs ought to be 
taught to treat girls on the straight. Sure, the jury let 
her off, and she’s doin’ fine. She’s taken up with one of 
the Old-and-Rich’s. That’s the best family for a girl 
to get into, Louie, me dear, and don’t you forget it.” 

This anecdote was the climax. No sooner was the 
dinner over, than all the guests offered one excuse or 
another and departed. Vendred went out too, leaving 
Mrs. Lilly drinking brandy and coffee and talking to 
Louise. 

He walked through street after street and square 
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after square. What a horrible failure the dinner had 
been! He could imagine the comments of the guests 
as they drove off.—Vendred was an odd man, and no 
mistake! That little wife of his must have been un- 
speakable before he married her. One was willing to 
overlook her defects; it was all very well to take people 
-as one found them without asking too many questions; 
but one’s toleration did not extend to dining with a 
half-drunken woman who was on friendly terms with 
a murderess. And the woman was apparently a friend 
of the little wife’s father, a friend of long standing. 
Really, Vendred should have been more careful; he 
should not have asked people to dinner unless he was 
more sure of his surroundings. . . . 

“Some of them,” thought Vendred, “will even say 
that I ought to have had the woman put out, and never 
consider how hard it would have been to do that with- 
out making a scene in the hotel.” 

And as he walked on, thinking of these things, his 
indignation against Louise increased. Shaped as he 
had been from childhood, it was before breaches of cus- 
tom and decorum that his character was most unpliant. 
Louise was too outrageous for words. She hadn’t the 
faintest notion of the customs of civilized life; she was 
simply a barbarian. It was almost impossible to shape 
her now-a-days: she had had too long a start, and be- 
sides, he had not the patience. He had the misfortune 
to be married to her, and he must take her as she was 
and do the best with her. The only safe plan would 
be to steer clear of everybody. Even if to-night’s per- 
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formance were not repeated, she would infallibly find 
something else equally mortifying. All the same, he 
did not intend to overlook this; he would speak to her 
plainly and sternly to-night or to-morrow morning. 

He had walked rapidly, without taking much note of 
the streets he passed through, and he now found him- 
self near a bridge spanning the Tiber. He went some 
little way upon the bridge and leant against the para- 
pet. The river was high and rapid, charged with long 
rains, and it lashed heavily against the stones. The 
night was frosty and the sky quivered with stars, and 
the full moon sailed above the immemorial city and 
lighted the turbid river which carried so remorselessly 
in its breast the most terrible secrets in the world. No- 
body was in sight. Far off, in a wine shop probably, 
a mandoline tinkled and a man chanted a stave. On 
the far bank, the Castle of St. Angelo showed grim and 
ill-boding, and farther down, the dome of St. Peter’s, 
caressed by the moonbeams, surged. 

As he stood there, lonely, he had, for a few moments, 
a poignant, appalling sense of his own insignihcance; 
of the futility of anger and pride and love, of any 
passionate effort whatever, save the mere effort to keep 
on living—if even that were worth while. Graveyards 
were before and behind and beside him; the city 
wherein men and women flaunted it so debonairly 
yawned a vast cockpit; his step was upon the bones of 
the generations of men. He looked down the galleries 
of the centuries and saw Romulus, a mere speck, at one 
end, nodding to himself, a mere speck, at the other. 
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Czsar was dead, and all who paid tribute to Cesar; 
the popes lay crumbling in their coffins. Brief and ac- 
cidental is our time, he thought; yet we moil, and fight, 
and yearn. See our tortures to cut a figure before little 
wretches like ourselves, who are swept off in handfuls 
every day! And meanwhile, regarding us, patient, 
ironical, are the matters that last. Yea, ironical they 
watch us strut, and wonder what the next batch (they 
have seen so many!) will be like. What is it to this 
river, to that Vatican Mount yonder, whether, for a 
few years, one is prime minister over this little group, 
or one is president of another? Surely it is no more 
to them than who is king of the gypsies this year or 
king of the thieves, and the bee that is queen of the 
bees is just as important for them as the others. Yet 
we can get so low as to care if our speech is cheered, 
or our victory applauded, or our importance recognized 
by tiny buzzing fragments that in a few years will be ex- 
terminated from under the sun. And all this under the 
same moon that beat on the features of Augustus and 
shed a gleam in Cleopatra’s hair; all this under the un- 
quenchable, relentless stars. Casar had looked on 
these waves a little space and then was dead for ages 
and ages; he who had entered the city in triumph, and 
the vanquished he had dragged at his chariot wheels, 
were mingled in a common dust. And success or fail- 
ure, the praises or the scorns of the world, became in- 
different before the one certainty, the one term, the one 
reality, that all alike must ere long go down, to be 
the prey of devils and the pasture of worms. . . . 
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These sad reflections, which must have occurred in 
one form or other to numbers of men who had medi- 
tated their troubles at this very spot during the cen- 
turies that had rolled since Rome was founded, ex- 
tinguished his anger against Louise. A spoiled dinner- 
party and a buffet to his vanity—what trifles to get 
into a fury about! And to rage against that poor little 
girl, his wife, too! How unreasonable to expect her 
to know better! As he recovered his way, he felt glad 
that he had possessed the self-control not to burst out 
against Mrs. Lilly after the guests were gone. What 
purpose would it have served to spoil Louise’s evening 
as well as his own? 

When he got back to the hotel he found that Louise 
had gone to bed. By the dim shine which the night- 
light gave in the large room, he saw that she was asleep 
and her eyelids were wet with tears. She woke when 
she heard him moving about. 

‘Are you cross with me?” 

“No, of course not. Why are you crying, Louise ?”’ 

***Cause I’m miserable. I thought you were cross 
when all those people went away. You didn’t mind 
having my friend at dinner?” 

“Ffeavens, no! Not in the least.” 

‘‘She’s only a poor woman, but she’s nice. She said 
you were handsome.” 

“Tt was all right. Don’t think any more of it. Go 
to sleep.” 


When he found, however, that Louise had engaged 
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Mrs. Lilly to drive with her, he thought it was time 
to leave Rome. ‘There was one advantage in dealing 
with Louise, that she never made any objection to 
going anywhere with him, except back to England. 
Whenever he proposed this, she became restive and 
sorrowful. In the ill-spelt letters which she wrote con- 
stantly to her father, and showed to Vendred before 
they were posted, she never revealed the least desire 
to see him or her stepmother. She never wrote to her 
stepmother, but it was her stepmother who sent her the 
few letters she received. Mrs. Dover never wrote to 
Vendred, and the captain never wrote to either. Mrs. 
Dover's letters usually began and ended on the same 
page; and what with the small paper she used and her 
big round hand she could not say much in that space. 
She seemed to be leading an amusing life; in all her 
letters she spoke of festivities. She always ended with 
“My kind regards to Paul.” Now and then she added 
a postscript: ‘Your father wonders how long you 
are going to be away,” or, ‘Your father says he sup- 
poses he will see you before this time next year.” 
These postscripts Vendred took to mean that there 
was some difficulty about the Dover banking-account, 
although in view of the arrangements he had made 
before he left England, he could not imagine how that 
could well be, without the maddest extravagance. Ina 
letter which Louise handed him to read a few morn- 
ings after the dinner-party, the postscript became even 
menacing. Mrs. Dover hoped Louise was well; stated 
that she was going to spend the “week-end” with some 
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“married friends;” and ended with her love and ‘“‘kind 
regards to Paul.” Then came the postscript: “Your 
father says that if you are not home before the end of 
the month he will come out and join you both.” Ven- 
dred trembled when he read that. If Louise could 
raise two such apparitions on the Continent of Europe 
as Mr. Harry and Mrs. Lilly, what could not the cap- 
tain do? 

He handed the letter back to his wife. ‘‘Don’t you 
think we ought to be starting for England? We've 
been away over two months.” 

Louise looked glum and played with the toast-rack. 

“We'll have your father out here if we don’t.” 

“Yes,” she said; “that wouldn’t be so bad. But I 
don’t want him.” 

‘Then you would rather not go home?” 

She nodded. ‘‘Let’s stay on the Continent some- 
where.” 

‘“‘All the same,” thought Vendred, “I can’t let my 
property go to ruin.” He had a letter in his pocket 
from his bailiff in Lincolnshire about a matter which 
needed his own supervision. But he gave in once more 
to Louise, chiefly from distrust of a spasm of Jealousy 
which had seized him when he read Mrs. Dover’s let- 
ters. Who were these “married friends’ she was 
going to stay with? ‘‘Married” was a characteristic 
touch. What kind of company would she be among— 
what kind of men? He knew her easy-going tempera- 
ment; he knew she would provoke any man for whom 
she took a passing fancy to all kinds of audacities, and 
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would overlook their offences with invincible good- 
humour. If she had ever felt bound to him, or even 
interested in him, she would doubtless consider that 
his marriage ought to put an end to all that, and would 
give herself on account of it more than ordinary li- 
cense. Never had he felt such a strong desire to take 
the next train for Calais. Therefore he said to 
Louise— 

‘Suppose we go to Perugia this afternoon? It isa 
delightful place.” 

Perugia, the fierce old mountain city, calm and high, 
with its narrow streets searched and purified by the 
snowy wind which comes yelling across the Etruscan 
plain from the Apennines, appealed to him as a place 
wherein they might spend one or two tranquil months. 
No danger of meeting Mrs. Lilly there! Even Cap- 
tain Dover would think twice before he sentenced him- 
self to Perugia, where there was no game to start, no 
birds to pluck, no English or Americans that he could 
by any chance consider his “mark.” The sportive 
English and Americans went elsewhere. At Perugia 
the captain would fall ill of boredom in a week. 

It was late at night when they arrived, and made the 
long ascent from the railway station to the city. They 
landed at an hotel like an English hotel and filled with 
English. All went well: Louise seemed quite con- 
tented and Vendred had almost forgotten his annoy- 
ances and desires. The next day they prowled about 
looking at the “sights”—that is to say, Vendred went 
to refresh his memory of some things in the city, and 
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Louise accompanied him. Few indeed were the 
“sights” that Louise cared to see, when they demanded 
the slightest mental effort to appreciate them! But 
she shared with children and certain barbarians the 
great gift of believing what they tell and what they 
are told. She had been told that there were things in 
S. Lorenzo and the Chapel of the Cambio to admire, 
so she stood in them tranquilly resigned, though she 
frankly acknowledged by her raptures before some pic- 
ture postcards of comic intention displayed in a shop- 
window, that she preferred them to all the paintings 
of Perugino. 

But at dinner that evening she compensated herself 
for the restraints of the day. She chaffed the waiters, 
and threw bits of bread at Vendred. She insisted upon 
drinking some of the wine which came in those funny 
straw bottles. She was unused to wine, and the strong 
Chianti flew to her head. Her cloak, which she had at 
first kept over her shoulders, she now slipped off, and 
showed herself in a costume cut so daringly that it 
would have been remarkable even in the opera house of 
a capital, and simply took one’s breath away here in 
Perugia. Then she began to laugh immoderately, and 
told at the top of her voice the stories she had heard © 
from Mrs. Lilly. She took off her rings and rolled 
them about the table. She wanted to smoke a cig- 
arette: the waiter ventured to remonstrate, whereupon 
she tossed the cigarette in his face, at which he laughed, 
probably welcoming this interruption of his dull even- 
ing, and she laughed too, thinking it the best joke in 
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the world. So she went on, becoming more and more 
animated. 

The dining-room was not very large, and it was filled 
with English people of a very staid demeanour. These 
obviously were not at all the free and easy English 
who take people as they come. Some of them, indeed, 
were of that odd kind who seem to be kept for exporta- 
tion: English people of a species one seldom meets 
with in England. ‘There was a good sprinkling of se- 
vere-looking single women with books beside their 
plates; there were tables of twos, and there were family 
parties of half-a-dozen or more. They all seemed to 
be in key with one another, as people get to be at small 
watering-places, and now and then exchanged little 
prim distant bows, their face showing a conviction that 
they were perfectly safe in going to that length with 
any one there. Not the most indefatigably depraved 
and cynical could have imputed to this company aught 
but the most flagrant respectability. 

Near the Vendreds’ table, a thin gentleman, who at 
home probably lived in a neat country-house with car- 
riage-drive, stables and gardens, was seated with two 
elderly ladies in black. While Louise was at her loud- 
est, one of these ladies leant across the table and with 
pursed lips whispered to the other— 

‘An actress !” . 

That remark really put a label on everybody in the 
room. It revealed that here were people who believed 
that a class of women, many as narrow-minded as 
themselves and as morbidly susceptible on the subject 
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of respectability, who made mournful and tireless and 
generally successful efforts to imitate the wives of re- 
tail tradesmen and heartily belaboured such of their 
sisters as had enough temperament to ignore regula- 
tions—it revealed that here in this dining-room you had 
people who actually believed that such women spent 
days and nights of wild excitement and abandon, merely 
because they showed themselves more or less grace- 
fully, and spoke more or less distinctly on a stage for 
a few hours of an evening. These were the people 
for whom the dingy stage-door was the portal of the 
Venusberg, and the theatre, that desolate place of busi- 
ness, a scene of mad orgy and wickedness;—even as 
many of them doubtless were convinced that the con- 
vents scattered up and down in Perugia concealed 
revels of a heinous and unspeakable nature. And the 
whole room stared at Louise with curiosity and per- 
turbation. Several must have murmured: “This is 
the kind of thing you have to put up with abroad.” <A 
few of the men stretched their legs, feeling mildly dog- 
gish and rejuvenated, and ventured side glances as 
Louise, very flushed and pretty, became more and more 
rowdy. Some young girls, who were regarding her 
with timid fascination, were instantly rebuked by their 
mothers. No wonder certain philosophers hold that 
it is imagination rather than reason which distinguishes 
_man from the brute. The word “actress” had roused 
all this commotion. 

After a while Louise herself, warned by Vendred’s 
short answers and the silence which had established 
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itself round her, observed the sour or uneasy looks of 
the diners. 

‘‘Let’s go!” she exclaimed, pushing away her plate. 
‘‘All these old frumps are staring at me. I hate being 
stared at.” And without waiting for him, she swept 
out in her well-cut, indiscreet Paris gown, which by 
itself was enough to startle these matrons. 

After a moment Vendred followed; but when he 
reached the hall she was not in sight. He supposed 
she had gone up-stairs, and he was glad of it; he was 
in no hurry to join her. Why on earth couldn’t she 
behave herself? She was always making him ridicu- 
lous. He knew what those people back there thought, 
and he sympathized with their thoughts. In him, deep 
down, ineradicable, were what are called burgess senti- 
ments, the sentiments and principles which govern the 
actions of the average business and professional man 
and country squire; and the sense he had at the present 
moment of the criticism of those people in the dining- 
room, with his uneasiness under their criticism, signified 
profound resemblances between him and them. They, 
in fact, were more or less the people of his own level: 
he had no slightest tinge of the artist’s temperament or 
of the temperament of the man of adventure. Rigidly 
correct himself in his dress, carriage, and regard for 
custom, he had a horror of scenes, of people who let 
themselves go, or who drew attention to themselves by 
boisterous manners, eccentricities of apparel, or in any 
way whatever. The artist’s irresponsibility, his im- 
patience of woe and pain, his craving for pleasure 
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and recoil from the drab, and the recklessness, lack of 
scruples, and occasional gaiety of those who lived by 
amusing or bemusing others, were to, him abhorrent. 
Originality and personality he found equally detestable. 
Moreover, his Jansenist training had left him with- 
out high spirits, and, in spite of himself, rather impa- 
tient of high spirits in any one else. His place was 
with the avowed, orderly people of the world who 
left nothing to chance, who moved from settled prem- 
ises to foreseen conclusions. For him to have taken 
up with the Dovers was an aberration; to marry Louise, 
an aberration. If trouble came of it, he might blame 
himself for abandoning his own class to join with free- 
booters. 

He lit a cigar and sauntered out. It was very dark 
and beginning to rain. Suddenly he heard Louise’s 
voice. 

“T can just see your shirt-front and the end of your 
cigar. Come here and look down. Isn’t it black?” 

She was leaning on the wall not far from the hotel. 
Below lay the plain, a sheet of dark dotted with lights. 
It might have been a bay stretching away there in front 
of them, with the lights of ships that rode at anchor. 

‘You scandalized all those people at dinner,” said 
Vendred, leaning beside her on the wall. 

Louise laughed. ‘Oh, let them go and smother 
themselves! For two cents I’d run in and do an 
apache-dance.”’ 

He pufted away at his cigar in silence, and stared 
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out into the night. She felt that something was wrong, 
and drawing closer to him she laid her gold head and 
hot face on his shoulder. 

‘Are you angry?” 

“No, not angry; I’m rather annoyed.” 

There was another silence. Then she said in a low 
voice— 

“I’m sorry.” 

“Never mind. I'll be all right in a minute.” 

The rain began to fall in earnest, and Vendred 
pulled her cloak closer about her. 

“You ought to go indoors,” he said. 

“Listen!” Louise spoke softly. ‘You want very, 
very much to go home, don’t you ?” 

He hesitated, as a man might who was weighing his 
chances before leaping a chasm. “Yes,’”’ he answered 
at last, “I do—very much.” 

Louise gave a long, quivering sigh. “Then let us 
go to-morrow.” 
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THE THIRD PART 


Il n’y a rien & reprendre au caractére de Phédre, puisque par ce 
caractére il nous donne cette grande lecon, que lorsqu’en punition de 
fautes précédentes, Dieu nous abandonne a nous-mémes et a la per- 
versité de notre ceur, il n’est point d’excés od nous ne puissions nous 
porter, méme en les détestant.—ANTOINE ARNAULD. (1677.) 


Dans I’action de la nature et de Dieu, le Janséniste aimait a voir les 
coups exceptionnels, les grandes catastrophes: au milieu de ces forces 
gigantesques, l’homme n’était qu’une pauvre épave; ballottée de vague 
en vague, cette épave ne pouvait que suivre l’impulsion recue, jusqu’a 
ce qu’il plit a la mer en furie de la briser contre un rocher ou de la 
jeter sur quelque rive hospitaliére, au hasard d’un caprice.—J. PAQUIER. 


I 


DOVER never came into the country during the long 
summer. He was constantly promising to come down, 
but always at the last moment a telegram would arrive 
for Louise dated from some English or Continental 
spa or bathing-place, and invariably reading: ‘Called 
away. Love to both—FaTHER.” He had indeed 
reasons enough for shirking an interview with his son- 
in-law; and as time went on these reasons thickened. 
He preferred to advance his disquieting arguments 
through his wife and daughter. 

It was chiefly through his daughter; for Mrs. Dover 
came but seldom, and then only for ‘‘week-ends.” She 
never came alone. She would arrive with a lot of 
people who filled the house with clamour from Friday 
night till Monday morning; she would join in their 
row, their practical jokes, their late hours, and was in- 
cluded in their departure, which for Vendred had the 
effect of a sudden cessation of pain. Louise enjoyed 
these people, and romped and squealed and played 
hide-and-seek at midnight round the house, and ate at 
ungodly hours, and had sliding races down the stairs sit- 
ting on a tray, with the best of them; but though she 
seemed delighted whenever her stepmother arrived with 
this retinue, she never asked her to come again. Per- 
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so few; but what she said herself was that she detested 
the country without her friends, and her friends could 
not stand it for more than a few days, especially as there 
was no large watering-place with hotels, a pier, and a 
band within any convenient distance. Besides, she 
added, both she and her friends disliked the house. 
It were hard to tell upon what grounds her friends 
objected to the house, as such people were as likely as 
not to hate it because it was not an hotel, or a modern 
villa, or Heaven knows what; but as a matter of fact, 
there was a good deal to be said against it. Before 
it was bought by Vendred’s grandfather it had changed 
hands four or five times, and each owner had left his 
mark on the building, never, however, successfully 
enough to disturb the absurdity and incommodity of 
the original design. This was due to a certain noble- 
man who, having spent most of the Protectorate time 
in Italy, returned to England at the Restoration with 
his head full of Palladian architecture, and, once set- 
tled on his estate, proceeded to demolish the house of 
his ancestors and to build up on its site a kind of 
palazzo entirely unsuited to the English climate. All 
practical purposes were sacrificed to appearances, and 
the interior was sacrificed to the look of the house from 
outside. Although the building was low, there were 
an immense number of windows, the advantage of 
which could be easily understood in a house standing in 
a country where the sun steadily shone, but which, in 
that harsh, desolate region, swept by icy gales from 
the great fen, where the winter came rough and stayed 
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late, made it impossible to keep the house warm. 
Many superfluous columns and pilasters, instead of 
contributing to an imposing effect, gave the building a 
dwarfed and gloomy look, and emphasized its exotic 
and artificial character. The peasants had always dis- 
liked it, and they thought it unlucky, though they had 
no reason to give; but no doubt the cause of this was 
to be found in the jarring between the house and the 
landscape which they obscurely felt. 

Inside, you had a great marble hall, a marble stair- 
case, long galleries, and wide apartments with frescoed 
ceilings. All these rooms and galleries needed statues 
and pictures to make them tolerable, and indeed the 
house with its numerous windows would have done 
capitally for a museum; but none of the Vendreds had 
been a patron of the arts, and the long corridors looked 
forbidding and bare as the corridors of some monas- 
tery or hospital—this resemblance being heightened 
by the religious prints which Vendred’s mother had 
hung on the walls. In the same way, the number of 
books in the library by no means corresponded with 
the size of the apartment, and the chapel, which in 
Mrs. Vendred’s time had been used as an oratory, was 
now kept locked. Altogether, these rooms were 
neither convenient nor pleasant, and the only time they 
could be said to be useful was when Mrs. Dover and 
her energetic friends were tearing round the building 
at hide-and-seek. The original owner, supported by 
a pride in his own creation, had been content to sleep 
in a vast and draughty saloon which no fire could warm; 
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his successors, who put comfort before splendour, had 
thrown out first one wing and then another, and it 
was in these wings that the bedrooms and some other 
practical quarters were situated. 

As if the house, what with its nearness to the sea and 
its location in a flat country, were not already bleak 
enough, one of the eighteenth-century owners, at a time 
when the craze for artificial landscape led to such 
fastidious experiments as Pope’s grotto at Twickenham 
and Shenstone’s grove at Leasowes, took it into his 
head to form a lake not a stone’s throw from the win- 
dows. This lake froze over in the hard winter nights, 
and put a keener edge on the blasts which whined 
through the long galleries, shaking the nerves of some 
of Mrs. Dover’s town friends who had come down 
there in February and March, and putting them in 
need of frequent “nips” from some bottle or other to 
sustain their flagging spirits. In summer it attracted 
swarms of insects, which came whirring into the rooms 
at dusk as soon as the lights were lighted. The fre- 
quent cleaning of it was one of the considerable ex- 
penses of the estate; and it only atoned for its exist- 
ence during some two or three weeks of late autumn, 
when its banks, and especially a little island in the 
middle, became drenched with deepening gorgeous 
colour. 

Vendred often said hard things of this gentleman of 
the eighteenth century. If he had wanted an orna- 
mental water, why had he not chosen some other part 
of the park? Certainly there was space enough. The 
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park was a fairly large one and thickly wooded. You 
had calm glades, where the wood-pigeons cooed and 
the cunning squirrels darted through the branches, and 
these opened upon placid reaches of pasture-land. 
The park was so little used that the woodland crea- 
tures were tame and friendly, and hardly interrupted 
their business at the sound of a footstep. In fact, very 
few except those who were going to the house entered 
the park at all, and those who did kept to the hard 
roads. ‘There were two gates, one at the east and the 
other at the south: the east gate stood at the head of 
a small village, part of which belonged to the estate; 
the south gate gave upon the main road to Lud- 
borough, a good-sized market-town with a railway sta- 
tion, three miles away. 

When Vendred’s father died there was a small mort- 
gage on the property, but his mother and her lawyers 
had managed so well that it was handed over to him 
at her death practically unencumbered. So it had re- 
mained till] his marriage; but this year he had been 
forced to mortgage it again. 

He had helped the Dovers along with considerable 
sums before he married Louise; since that, he had taken 
them on his shoulders. 


IT 


THE captain was terrible: it was monstrous and al- 
most miraculous how money was made away with in his 
voracious maw. First and least, although Vendred 
had advanced him a round sum before he left England, 
he was nevertheless subjected on his wedding journey 
to a drizzle of bills for the most trifling domestic ex- 
penses of the house near Lancaster Gate. These bills 
Mrs. Dover would address to Louise, sometimes with- 
out a word, and sometimes with a line: ‘Your father 
wished me to send enclosed’; and Vendred would im- 
mediately, although against his better judgment, give 
Louise cheques to send back. This generosity did not 
prevent him from receiving, before he was ten days 
back in England, a long letter from the captain com- 
plaining of ‘domestic embarrassments,”” and asking 
hardily for two thousand pounds by return of post. 
Instead, Vendred wrote pointing out his numerous and 
large expenses, and saying that he was not by any means 
rich enough to stand these repeated calls. Upon that 
came a long document in which the captain treated him 
with a very high hand, and did not hesitate to say that 
if he had known Vendred’s fortune to be so middling 
he would never have allowed him to marry his daugh- 
ter, who had no lack of rich suitors, “‘men of position,” 
said Dover, ‘‘and of what is fit to be called wealth. I 
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thrown herself away.”’ Vendred was so irritated that 
he enclosed him an order for the money without a 
word, thinking that perhaps the captain, after his big 
words and vapouring, would take offence and return the 
cheque. But the captain, although he sent no word of 
thanks, or even an acknowledgment that he had re- 
ceived the cheque, stuck to it. Vendred hoped that at 
all events he had heard the last of him for some time 
to come. | 

As a matter of fact, he was only at the beginning. 
One evening, toward the end of April, Mrs. Dover, 
who was down with some of her friends on one of her 
flying visits, received a telegram. She went through 
to the library where Vendred was sitting alone. 

“May I come in?” 

“Yes, of course.” He rolled a chair up to the fire 
for her. 

‘‘One doesn’t see much of you now-a-days,” he said, 
not very amiably. He was angry with her for the life 
she was leading; he hated her friends who filled his 
house; and above all, he was beginning to be jealous 
of a certain man now in the house whom she was al- 
ways lately about with. He tried to persuade himself 
that it was not his business; and he avoided her as 
much as he could lest his jealousy should peep out in 
spite of himself. 

She had been out all the afternoon, and she looked 
ruddy, strong, and in full command of the advantages 
of her physique. As she sat there, he thought that she 
had grown a little stouter in the last months, and her 
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face had certainly become more sensual. It was the 
face of a woman who denied herself nothing. And he 
thought moodily that he had hardly ever touched even 
the tips of her fingers. 

“No, Paul,’? she answered, “one does not see much 
of me. That is best for you and best for me, as the 
song says—safest, anyhow.” 

She pulled up her skirt a little and put a well-fitting 
boot near the fire. ‘‘I’m just going up to dress, but I 
thought I’d give you a look and warm myself at the 
same time. My feet are like ice.” 

“If I had known,” said Vendred, ‘‘that my marriage 
would have made all this difference . 

“Oh, no, you wouldn’t!” interrupted Mrs. Dover 
swiftly. “Listen! I have something important to 
say. Dolf is going to prison.”’ 

“IT think it highly probable,” answered Vendred ill- 
temperedly. He didn’t believe a word of it. 

She went on calmly. “It’s critical. I’ve just had a 
telegram.” She had twisted the paper into a spear, 
and she held it up. He looked at her sharply and 
saw she was serious. 

‘(Do you mean to say he’s had the nerve to send a 
wire through the Ludborough post-office to say that 
he’s going to gaol?” 

She smoothed the paper out on her knee and then 
handed it to him. He read aloud: “One four 
noughts end next week or esclandre épouvantable.” 

“One four noughts?” repeated Vendred stupidly. 
‘And what do those last words mean?” 
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“The first words mean ten thousand pounds. I had 
a letter this morning. It seems he’s been doing a lot 
in the City since last year. He got people to entrust 
money to him for one purpose, and he—well, he simply 
used it to speculate on the Stock Exchange, and lost. 
Now they’re going to drop on him unless he can make 
good.” 

‘‘And does he expect me to find him the money?” 

“I’m afraid there’s nobody else.” 

Vendred rose and began to pace up and down the 
room. ‘Well, I won’t. I’m not going to be a milch- 
cow for him or any one else. Let him arrange with 
the people he’s swindled as best he can. He'd never 
have dared to embezzle that money if he hadn’t counted 
on me. But he’s counted wrong this time. Here he 
drops on me for ten thousand pounds as if it were ten 
pence. Where am I to raise ten thousand pounds to 
throw into the gutter? It would need an income of a 
hundred thousand a year to stand these continual drains. 
I can’t afford it, that’s all. Look at my other ex- 
penses. You know some of them.” 

He talked violently to affirm his resolution. Mrs. 
_ Dover stood her boot on heel, and, swinging it to and 
fro, examined it with interest. 

“Then it’s all U-double-P,” she remarked quietly. 
‘He'll have to take the consequences of his tricks.” 

Vendred laughed scornfully. ‘Tricks!’ 

“T know,” she said. “I’m frightfully sorry. Noth- 
ing is bad enough for him. But it will really be, as 
he says, a terrible scandal. All the ha’penny papers 
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will give columns to it. You see, once he’s down it 
won’t be only this. I don’t mind so much for my- 
self; it can’t do me very much harm, and besides, I 
can easily change my name. But it will be deadly for 
you.” 

“TI don’t care what it will be for me,” he cried in a 
rage. “I won't help him with a sixpence even if I have 
to live in hiding for the rest of my days. Id like to 
know what thanks I have got so far?” 

She only sighed and stood up. She looked at him a 
moment and seemed to want to say something, but she 
changed her mind and strolled silently from the room; 
and that for Vendred was as if a light had suddenly 
been put out. 

He knew that what she had said was the truth. It 
would never do to let Dover come to a criminal trial. 
And the following morning he instructed his lawyers 
to settle the affair as best they could, and upon all 
accounts to prevent any exposure. At the same time 
he wrote a strong and threatening letter to the captain, 
and asked the lawyers to send one in the same tone; 
he even engaged Mrs. Dover to remonstrate with her 
husband. She made no difficulty about this; but when 
he inquired some weeks later whether she had done so, 
she replied that she had not had a chance. 

On the whole, he thought he had good reason to 
believe that this business had taught the captain a les- 
son. If so, then the ten thousand pounds had not 
been utterly wasted. But although he knew Dover 
pretty well, he did not know his possibilities. He had 
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no adequate conception, for instance, of the captain’s 
utter inability to resist any one of the thousand forms of 
financial speculation so long as he had any capital to 
gamble with and saw any desperate chance of saving 
his skin at the last moment. Now, for him Vendred 
was not a desperate chance: he was a sure thing. Con- 
sequently it was not long before he took up his game 
again. 

It was Louise who had the duty of breaking the news 
this time. She came down to breakfast one morning 
in the middle of August all in tears. 

“Something awful has happened,” she sobbed. 
“Father’s going to be arrested by the police. I’m 
frightened out of my life. Oh, Paul, please to save 
him!” and she put her head down and cried and cried. 

She had a letter in her hand which Vendred took 
from her and read. He grew pale as he read it. The 
captain, amid the circumlocutions and mellifluous 
phrases he used when he wrote to Louise, made it plain 
that he had “gone security” to a very large amount for 
a partner in one of his enterprises who had decamped. 

Vendred tried to console his wife. ‘‘Never mind,” 
he said quietly. “I dare say it will be all right.” 

He caught the express train at Ludborough, and as 
soon as he arrived in London drove to the house near 
Lancaster Gate. The blinds were down, and he rang 
a number of times before anybody appeared. Then a 
charwoman opened the door with precaution. Ven- 
dred, who had a good memory for faces, recognized her 
as the hag he had once seen taking the air on the steps, 
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before he knew the Dovers at all. How long ago that 
seemed ! : 

“Watcher want?” demanded the hag, in a very surly 
tone. 

“Is Captain Dover at home?” 

““They’re all away.” 

“Is Mrs. Dover in London ?”’ 

“Don’t I tell yer they’re all away!” cried the hag 
fretfully. “Hain’t yer got ears?” 

“You need not be afraid to tell me what you know: 
I’m Captain Dover's son-in-law.” 

“Son-in-lor, are yer?” said the hag derisively. 
“They all say they’re sumfin. I’m the Queen and the 
Royal Fam’ly too—I don’t think!” And she banged 
the door in his face. | 

The club which Dover belonged to was being cleaned 
and painted. Fippard might possibly know his where- 
abouts, but he was sure to be out of London—to say 
nothing of the absurdity of going to a mere acquaint- 
ance to ask after one’s father-in-law. Fippard would 
_ make out of that one of his best stories! There was 
nothing more to be done that day. He must wait till 
the morning to see his lawyers. He dined alone in a 
restaurant, which was empty save for a few Americans 
and Germans, and while he was at table opened the eve- 
ning papers in terror, dreading to see the captain’s 
name. | 

The firm of lawyers who had acted for him since his 
marriage were very modern in their methods. The 
gentleman whom Vendred saw showed neither surprise 
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nor indignation when he learned that his client had been 
victimized by Dover so soon again. He even per- 
mitted himself a certain admiration for the captain’s 
astuteness. ‘“‘Clever chap, that Dover; sharp practi- 
tioner; pretty certain to come before the Courts in 
the long run.”’ But he was of opinion that the cap- 
tain had got Vendred in a corner this time. Unless 
Vendred was prepared to face a terrific scandal in his 
family he must pay up. He was quite anxious to fight 
if his client wished: he even thought that public sym- 
pathy might be on Vendred’s side in refusing to meet 
his father-in-law’s liabilities—‘‘At the beginning, at all 
events,” he added cautiously. “Dover, you see, will 
be a taking figure in court.’ Still, in view of Ven- 
dred’s shrinking from publicity, he supposed the mat- 
ter had better be settled. The ready money would 
have to be raised by mortgage, and they talked over 
the details. The lawyer lamented this necessity, and 
more especially because, according to him, Dover was 
in collusion with the man who had absconded. “This 
sort of pillage must be stopped,’’ said the lawyer; 
“though I own that with a man like Dover who is a 
desperate hand, and a man like you who is afraid of 
scandal in your family, the matter is difficult enough. 
Of course it is an unpleasant thing to have your wife’s 
father up for embezzlement; and Heaven knows what 
wouldn’t come out at the trial. Are you sure his first 
wife is dead?” | 

Vendred started. ‘‘Yes.”” Thenhebroke off. ‘That 
is, I should think so. I’ve never seen any proof.” 
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“Ah! ... Well, that’s only one of the things to 
keep us out of court. What a glorious voice Mrs. 
Dover has! I heard her sing some time ago. I was 
enormously impressed both by her voice and her appear- 
ance. So was my wife. It would bea pity to ruin her 
career. I don’t say it could be done, but it might be 
done. On the other hand, you can’t go on buying this 
man out of his scrapes. We must try and hit on some 
plan. Why not see him yourself and talk straight to 
him? We tried to get him here ourselves the last time, 
back in April, but it was no go; he wouldn’t show up.” 

Then he took from a drawer a document of several 
type-written pages. 

“Perhaps you would care to run your eye over that.” 

During the former trouble about the ten thousand 
pounds, these lawyers had thought it worth while to 
put their rather formidable means of espial in motion 
to gather some details of Dover’s present mode of life, 
and this document was a summary of the reports. No 
pit in which money could be sunk irretrievably he 
seemed to have left unexplored: speculation in mines, 
flotation of bubble companies, enterprises the most fan- 
tastic. And they were there too, the hotels built at 
impossible places which lost money from the first day 
they opened their doors; the casinos financed; the un- 
lucky melodramas “‘backed” and sent on tour. As he 
read, Vendred began to wonder whether he had not 
overrated the captain’s mental powers. There was 
cleverness, no doubt, in persuading people out of their 
money to support his unpromising schemes; but it 
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seemed to stop there. He appeared to be devoid of 
practical sense. His legitimate gains from these spec- 
ulations must have been small. Vendred, looking up 
from his paper, said as much to the lawyer. 

“It’s the gamble that tempts him,’”’ observed the 
other. ‘You must remember, too, that he gets con- 
siderable sums of ready money into his hands, and it’s 
doubtful, to say the least, whether he always sends them 
in the direction they’re meant to go. Oh, don’t be 
afraid: Dover is keen—devilish keen. I should say 
that he’s been living on his wits for the last five-and- 
twenty years. Of course there’s no question that he’s 
become rather reckless since his daughter’s marriage. 
Have you seen about the actress? He has had to raise 
money somewhere to pay for that, and no small sum 
either.” 

About a year ago, the captain had become infatuated 
with a girl employed in the show-room of a big draper’s 
shop. Following the report, he had chartered one of 
the West-end theatres for a couple of months, and al- 
though the girl, Maudie Hanson, had neither training 
_ Mor aptitude, he had insisted against all advice upon 
giving her the leading part in a musical comedy which 
had really died under her in a week, but was kept arti- 
ficially alive for six. It had then gone on tour as “the 
great London success.”’ 

‘Is this girl playing anywhere at present, I won- 
der?” asked Vendred. 

“IT haven’t the least idea,” said the lawyer. “But 
jt’s easy to find out.” He sent a boy to buy The Era. 
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Fludyer’s “Barrels of Love” Company was that week 
at Bournemouth. 

Vendred caught an express train down. He thought 
it more than likely that the captain would be travelling 
with his lady-love, and he meant to have a tremendous 
row with him and make him understand once for all 
that he must pay for his mistresses and other luxuries 
himself. Thinking of the strong and cutting things he 
would say, he lashed himself into a fury in the railway 
carriage. No, really, it was too bad to be beggared to 
make a Margate holiday ! 

As he sat in the winter-garden of the hotel at Bourne- 
mouth about six o’clock, a very tall girl, accompanied 
by an oldish woman, came in and went to a table at 
the other side. The dame seemed humble and de- 
pressed, and had a considerable look of the “stage- 
mother’; while the girl, who was in a motor-coat and 
veil, although she appeared self-conscious and lacked 
the assured, staring, and rather defiant look with which 
actresses sometimes enter a public room, had neverthe- 
less marks about her face and eyes of the daily use of 
theatrical ‘‘make-up.” Seeing these two, Vendred was 
wondering whether he had drawn the right covert at the 
start, when all doubt was ended by the entrance of the 
captain himself. 

He sat down with these ladies, and Vendred, think- 
ing it unlikely that he had been missed by the other’s 
all-seeing eye, and not wishing in that case to remain 
sitting where he was, as though he were spying on the 
little party, walked over to their table. If Dover had 
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indeed spotted him as he came in, he simulated sur- 
prise to admiration. He sprang out of his chair and 
held out both hands. 

“My dear fellow, whoever would have thought of 
seeing you down here! I’m delighted to see you, my 
dear friend. How well you’re looking! Let me in- 
troduce you to Miss Maudie Hanson.” 

Miss Hanson bowed rather primly, the other woman 
bobbed, and Vendred, who, when he had gone to the 
table, had intended to call the captain apart and have 
it out with him there and then, found himself accepting 
a chair which a waiter brought and sitting down with 
the three. | 

‘This is Captain Massacre,”’ explained the captain to 
the two ladies, ‘‘Billy Massacre, the dearest old friend 
I have in the world. Dear old boy, I’m rejoiced to see 
you,” and he slapped Vendred on the shoulder. “I 
swear I can’t get over it! Bournemouth of all places! 
Have you come down to get rid of that troublesome 
cough of yours? Wonderful place they tell me, for 
that. A man comes down with a nurse and wrapped 
in a shawl, and the next week he and the nurse are 
playing tennis with the shawl for a net. Ain't they, 
Maudie? When did you arrive? I wish you'd been 
here this morning, dear old chap: you could have joined 
us. We motored over to a place called Wimborne. 
God-for-saken little swill-pail of a town, but beauti- 
ful country. Flocks and herds and all that sort of 
thing—yjust like a scene on the stage. Wasn't it, 
Maudie ?” 
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’ said Miss Hanson, without en- 


‘It was very nice,’ 
thusiasm. 

“That,” says the captain, with a playful look, point- 

ing at her, “is about the cleverest bit of goods on the 
stage at present. Maudie Hanson in Barrels of Love. 
You’ve seen it, of course ?”’ 
» “No,” replied Vendred, “I’m afraid I haven't.” 
Then, seeing the look of disappointment on Miss 
Hanson’s face, he added, “I’ve heard a lot about 
it.” 

“I should think you have!” cried Dover. “You 
must come to-night. A good show; lots of girls. Not 
a yawn. But Maudie isn’t going to stop at musical 
comedy. She’s going on to the legit like some of those 
other celebrities who can’t blow their noses with 
Maudie—she is, or my name is Tucker.” 

Was it? Vendred wondered. He was, in fact, 
watching himself so as not to come out with Dover’s 
name, thinking it possible that the captain was not 
travelling under it at Bournemouth. 

“Have you heard any opinions about my new song 
in the second act?’ asked Miss Hanson. 

“I don’t believe I have,” said Vendred. ‘“‘What is 
it called?” 

“SA Little Pair of Tweezers.’ Hum it, Maudie,” 
urged the captain. “She knocks ’em with it every 
time. Tod-diddly-ol-dol-dol,” he began to hum. 
‘Tune up, Maudie.” 

But Maudie was coy. She wriggled about in her 
chair and said she couldn’t think of singing in an hotel. 
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Vendred saw at once that she was out of her element. 
It was a desire to escape from the shop which had sent 
her on the stage, rather than any gift of acting which 
she wanted to realize, or even any craving for an 
emotional kind of life. Had she been left to her own 
resources, supposing that she had ever found her way 
on the stage at all, she might have begun her career 
by carrying a spear in a pantomime, and ended it carry- 
ing a banner. It was Dover’s infatuation that had 
landed her where she was, and she was lost now that 
she found herself there. She tried to look as if she 
enjoyed it, but Vendred very much doubted if she did. 
The satisfactions to her vanity, and perhaps to her 
cupidity, would be counteracted by a thousand annoy- 
ances. The rehearsals, for one thing, must be a con- 
stant torture. It was certain she had no women friends 
in the company who would help her out. They would 
all detect her incompetence, be jealous of her “star”’ 
part, and accordingly throw every possible hindrance 
in her way. And the inevitable exasperation of the 
stage-manager and the bandmaster, the crude brutali- 
ties they were sure to let fly as they gradually lost their 
tempers before her ineptitude and dullness, must have 
been hard to. bear. Even at the present moment her 
coming performance that evening seemed to loom be- 
fore her as unalluringly as a dentist’s chair: she ex- 
claimed more than once, “Oh, I shall be glad when it’s 
eleven o'clock!” and then ordered a brandy cock- 
tail. 

‘You ain’t goin’ to drink that filthy stuff, are you?” 
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said the other woman, who was having a cup of tea. 
“You'll only be wanting more when we get to the 
theatre.” 

But the captain felt the need himself of a brandy- 
and-soda, and he backed up Miss Hanson. Her looks 
did some credit to his taste. Black hair parted in the 
middle, with a sheen in it like a crow’s wing, was 
looped on either side of a remarkably fine forehead and 
large steadfast black eyes. Her nose was short and 
indicated a vicious obstinacy if she were crossed, but 
her mouth and chin were very beautifully shaped. ‘The 
face altogether was rather masculine, and Vendred, 
looking at her, thought what an unequalled model she 
would make for a portrait of a young cavalier of the 
time of Charles the First. That frank and noble fore- 
head, and the deep melancholy of the eyes, could only 
have had their match in some of the more serious young 
men who fought on the King’s side at Naseby and 
Marston Moor. Doubtless, Miss Hanson owed this 
distinction of feature to obscure origins of which she 
herself would have been puzzled to give any rational 
account, as she was both common and commonplace, and 
her distinguished face were otherwise inexplicable ex- 
cept, of course, on the supposition that her real char- 
acter lay sub-conscious and dormant. The remarks 
she offered were of that tart, sarcastic quality, with a 
sedulous aim at disparagement, such as most young 
women of her class may be heard making to their 
“young men” on a Bank Holiday or other occasion of 
public festivity, when the profound contempt with which 
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the two sexes in the lower middle class in England re- 
gard each other is more than usually in evidence. 

But the captain, although he gave her from time to 
time a dog’s imploring look which told that he was 
bound hand and foot and under her heel, did not allow 
himself to be damped by her humour. He was, on the 
contrary, prodigious: Vendred had never seen him in 
such good form. His description of his day at Wim- 
borne made the elderly dame twist in her chair with 
laughter; Vendred found that he was laughing too; and 
Miss Hanson laughed fretfully, against her will. 

‘Do be quiet!” she admonished the captain. ‘Don’t 
be so silly !—Isn’t he too quaint?” she asked Vendred. 

She accompanied this question with a swift incan- 
descent glance which was treachery to Dover. Like 
many other women of her kind, she could not resist 
trying to establish a tacit pact with the latest arrival at 
the expense of her male friends of longer standing. 
Then, when she found that Vendred returned her look 
by a cold stare, she declared that it was time to get 
ready for the theatre, and pettishly gathering up her 
wraps, she went off with her ‘“‘mother.”’ 

The captain gazed after her fondly. “What a girl! 
You'll come to the show to-night?” 

But Vendred took him up short. “No; I’m going 
back to London.” 

And he said to himself: ‘Now is the time! Now 
pitch into him!’ But he felt singularly weakened. 
His anger had cooled and he had no vehemence left. 
“This is a bad trick you’ve played on me, Dover,” he 
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ended by saying. “I’ve had to put a mortgage on the 
Park to raise the money.” 

The captain’s face grew sad and he sat in silence for 
a little. “I know,” he replied at last. “I haven’t a 
word to say. I throw up my hands.” 

Vendred named the large sum. ‘Let me have half 
and we'll say no more about it.” 

“I wish to God I could!” cried out the captain 
heartily. He threw out his hands and let them fall 
heavily on his knees in a gesture of despair. Then he 
entangled himself in explanations. His plans had been 
most carefully laid, but the best-laid plans in the world 
went wrong unless luck was there. Napoleon ought to 
have won the battle of Waterloo. He mentioned 
Parnell and Cecil Rhodes as instances of men who were 
beaten by sheer bad luck. In his own case, the man 
whom he trusted had got away with the booty. He 
had tried to retrieve himself by possibly hazardous 
speculations, and there had been heavy losses. 

‘But it wasn’t your money to speculate with!”’ 

The captain granted this, though not without some 
demur. The money was in a manner his, as it had 
been put into his hands to make the most of. People 
must take the fortune of war as he did himself. If 
luck had gone otherwise he would have been almost a 
millionaire to-day, and every man and woman who had 
trusted him would have been rich. He didn’t mean to 
swindle any one. .. . 

As Vendred listened to his tortuous defence, he was 
overcome by a great lassitude and, strangely enough, by 
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a great pity. Watching Dover as he sat there twisting 
and twisting together his long gambler’s hands, as if 
there were a subtle rhythm between them and the work- 
ings of the warped mind pouring out explanations and 
excuses which became more and more opaque, Vendred 
sadly took note that an immense amount of good faith, 
of blind unreasoning confidence in his powers, was 
mingled with the captain’s knavery. Really, as he had 

said so pitifully, “he didn’t mean to swindle any one.” _ 
Only, when he came to a tight place, he flung all the 
money he could by any means lay hands on, no matter 
whom it belonged to, into the breach, with the absurd 
conviction that he was bound to win in the long run, 
that he would “‘pull the thing off,” as he put it himself. 
It was probable that his notions of the distinction of 
property were, and had always been, extremely hazy. 
Never having owned any property worth speaking of, 
or any property at all on a secure basis, he could only 
partially realize the sentiments of a proprietor. Still, 
he had evidently gone through considerable suffering in 
this last disastrous gamble; his face revealed that. He 
was sagged and heavy-eyed; his hand trembled; his 
brow as he talked covered itself with sweat which he 
kept wiping off with his handkerchief; and he drank 
two or three glasses of brandy to pull himself together. 
Then, besides, his adoration of that stupid mop of a 
girl who kept her eye cocked for recreations out of 
official hours at his expense, his complaisances, his sub- 
mission to her moods and petty tyrannies—all that was 
almost senile, almost pathetic. They were the com- 
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promises of the Don Juan who feels that he is on the 
wane and that his place is threatened by every younger 
man; who no longer makes love with assurance, and 
has begun to realize that his purse is more important 
than his person; whose life is a misery of heartburning 
and jealousy; who is at his first taste of the bitter dregs 
of love. , 

“Give me time,” said the captain, “and [ll pay up 
to the last penny. All I ask for is time.” 

As soon as he saw that he was out of all danger from 
Vendred he recovered wonderfully; and the other could 
not but admire the nerve of this man, who, when he 
first saw him in the hotel, must have thought it meant 
the warrant for his arrest, and yet had been strong 
enough to play the fool before those women. Now, 
having nothing more to fear, he developed his plans 
with a persuasive power which fascinated one like 
genius, and did actually hearten up Vendred to such a 
point that he began to have some hopes of seeing his 
money again. 

A waiter told him that he had only a quarter of an 
hour to catch the London train. He rose and held out 
his hand. 

‘You'll do the best you can for me, Dover?” 

“‘My dear boy!” Tears stood in the captain’s eyes. 
“Tl pawn my shirt. There’s nobody on earth I have 
more affection for than you.” 

He came out bareheaded and helped Vendred into 
the cab, and any witness of the parting between them 
must have thought they were the most devoted friends. 
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But in the disenchanting atmosphere of a railway 
carriage Vendred’s thoughts took a less sanguine hue. 
What nonsense all that gabble was! Of course Dover 
would never pay up, and never meant to try. Doubt- 
less he was laughing back there now at the way he had 
bamboozled his poor weak fool of a son-in-law. And 
he was just that! Why had he not put his foot down? 
Why had he not said what he had gone there to say ? 

However, he consoled himself with thinking that no 
matter what row he might have made, he would not 
have been an inch nearer to getting his money than he 
was at present. The one thing left to do was to cut 
_ down his expenses. 


Ill 


BuT it was not going to be so easy to cut down his 
expenses. 

Louise’s extravagance, which was after all justifiable 
enough, could not well be controlled. Not but that it 
would have been easy enough to do so if he had wished, 
for Louise was always anxious to fall in with his wishes; 
but that was what made it so hard. After all, she had 
a right to spend his money if anybody had, and her 
expenditure would have been endurable if there had 
been nothing else. 

Such as it was, her extravagance, considering her life 
before her marriage, had taken rather an odd direction. 
When she first came into the country, she could about 
tell a horse from a cow and no more. One day she 
took a whim to learn how to ride, and Vendred mounted 
her on a steady old mare, thinking that the inclination 
would soon pass. But, on the contrary, she developed 
in astonishingly short time all the qualities of the horse- 
woman; it seemed that by chance she had lit upon the 
one thing she was born for; she had nerves of steel, 
and almost from the first a good seat and light hands. 
From the moment that she found this out, her sole 
interest was in the stables; there she would linger talk- 
ing horse with the grooms and picking up their dialect. 
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She had by instinct the gift of judging horseflesh: she 
could equal Mr. Shoulder himself, the “vet” at Lud- 
borough, as he indeed was free to acknowledge, in 
running her eye over a horse and summing up his points. 
Nor was she slow to put this gift of hers in practice. 
She began to buy expensive horses of all kinds, for 
harness as well as saddle, at such a rate that the stables 
became overcrowded, and she was forced to lodge her 
purchases with any farmer near at hand who could 
spare a stall. Dealers for miles about, hearing that 
the lady at the Park could not resist any fairly good- 
looking animal, never left her quiet, and through the 
gates there came a constant procession of hacks, car- 
riage-horses, hunters, cobs, even to cart-horses. Ven- 
dred shrank from putting a check on this taste, with 
which, moreover, he was in sympathy. The captain, 
too, who paid scant attention to Louise since her mar- 
riage, heard of this development with considerable re- 
spect. “‘That’s where J tell in my girl,” he remarked 
proudly to his wife. And indeed it is likely that Louise 
had it by inheritance from him. 

But her interest did not stop at the horses; it reached 
to everything connected with them. She knew the 
names of all the chief coach-builders in England and 
could quote their prices. The antiquated barouche in 
which the stately Mrs. Vendred used to be driven to 
pay her calls, and a shabby old station brougham, up 
to this thought to be quite enough for the house, were 
got rid of, and their place taken by tilbury, dog-cart, 
victoria, brake, wagonette, and Heaven knows what! 
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Louise even thought of buying a mail-coach so that 
she might drive four-in-hand. 

She hardly ever went near the neighbouring families, 
who had tried at first to take her up; she declared they 
were “stodgy.” For company she was content with 
the miscellaneous people whom her stepmother brought 
down from London; but her great friend was the 
bailiff’s wife, a sporting young woman with a miraculous 
figure on horseback; and all the devotion she had in her 
honest little soul went to this friend and to Vendred. 
It was doubtless the bailiff’s wife who had put the rac- 
ing-stable into her head, which she now pestered her 
husband to start whenever she was scampering by his 
side across the moorland—a dainty, taking little crea- 
ture, more attractive, many considered, than Mrs. 
Dover herself who, it was thought, was beginning to 
look jaded. 

Not by Vendred, however; though he could not fail 
to take note that the increasingly reckless life which the 
beautiful Sibyl was leading left its marks. But it cer- 
tainly never occurred to him to put Louise in the same > 
catalogue, or to make comparisons between them: 
Louise was his wife, of course, but he had never ceased 
to regard her as a little girlk Any stray thought he 
might have for Louise was extruded by the dominating 
thought of Mrs. Dover. And Mrs. Dover certainly 
gave him enough to think about. 

In the last year she had taken up with a hard-living 
set which contained in itself representatives of almost 
all the more privileged varieties of social life. It was 
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from amongst these that she chose her step-daughter’s 
‘‘house-parties.” They played deep; many of them 
drank deep; they sat late; and in the small hours 
mysterious whisking of skirts and stifled laughter might 
be heard in the corridors. Vendred, like many other 
intolerant people, prided himself on being tolerant: he 
would say to himself that he didn’t care if all this gang 
of men and women got mixed up and slept in one 
another’s rooms: but he strongly resented it when Mrs. 
Dover joined in the escapades, which, as he thought, 
she often did. Often, hearing those strange scufflings 
and opening and shutting of doors long after he was 
in bed, he had need of all his fortitude not to rise and 
go to see if she was in her own room. There was one 
man among her friends whom he particularly loathed: 
a short, thick-set galliard with a black pointed beard 
who had married a very rich American. But the very 
rich American turning invalid, her husband now felt 
himself at liberty to cruise widely in search of consola- 
tion; and Vendred knew at least two women in London 
who were wearing trinkets bought with the American 
lady’s money. He tried to persuade himself that his 
objection to having Mrs. Dover also vicariously dec- 
orated by the helpless American lady arose from a 
sense of decency, and also from a sense that Mrs. Dover 
was in some sort his relative; though he had to agree 
that the weight of this last objection, at all events, was 
a good deal lightened by the fact that he had the cap- 
tain for a father-in-law. 
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“If you bring that man Walmer down here again 
I'll have him thrown out,” he said one day. 

Mrs. Dover opened her eyes in amazement. 
“Really!” she said. “I thought you liked him. You 
seem to get on so well together.”’ 

“I can’t exactly be rude to a man staying in my 
house " 

She laughed. ‘And yet you’re going to have poor 
Pony thrown out. How inconsistent of you! You're 
‘not good at this sort of thing, Paul.” 

“What sort of thing?” 

“Oh, you know. Look here, I can’t do without 
Pony.” She paused and then sighed. ‘“Heigh-ho! 
what with the butcher and baker and candlestick- 
maker 

“Send them to me,”’ he said. 

“To you? Heavens, no!” 

“Why not?” 

“Oh, for lots of reasons. Besides, you’ve got enough 
to do with Louise and her horses. I don’t care for 
horses; they remind me of Devon. But I’m scandal- 
ously expensive.” 

“T don’t understand why. The house in London is 
run for you o 

She assented. ‘“That’s bed and board. But I’m 
simply riddled with debts.” 

“Card debts?” 

““M’m.”” She nodded her head. “Card debts, shop 
debts—heaps and heaps.” 

“Well, you'll have to pull up,” he said crossly. 
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“T’ll settle these debts, and then it must be a question of 
full speed astern for some time to come. It will do 
you good. You've been leading the silliest kind of life 
lately, and the pace is telling on you. I don’t believe 
you ever study now. You don’t care what becomes of 
your art.” 

She listened to this rant with the most amiable smile, 
leaning back in a big arm-chair. 

“What I say is true,” he went on, aggravated to 
observe how little effect he was making. 

“Dear old Paul,” she said lazily, “you don’t care a 
farthing what kind of life [lead. All you care is whom 
I lead it with.” 

He reflected a moment. ‘Well, yes,” he replied; 
“T’ll take that. It doesn’t suit me, for instance, that 
you should ask this man Walmer to help you out of 
your troubles. It puts me in a bad position, and—and 
it’s not fair to Louise.” 

She looked at him rather hard for her, and then rose. 
Her hair had become somewhat loosened, and she 
walked over to a mirror, and standing before it with her 
back to him she put up both arms to arrange the heavy 
coils. “It doesn’t matter to any one,” she said from 
there, “what I do. To you, or that little goose of a 
Louise, no more than the rest. The only person it 
could possibly matter to is Dolf. I need say no more,” 
said Mrs. Dover, turning suddenly half round smiling, 
with one of her bewitching movements so full of spon- 
taneity and grace. 

Vendred chose not to make a direct answer to this, 
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either because he didn’t want to, or because he could not. 
“If you think a man like Walmer will help you in 
any way without expecting a return ”» And he 
broke off. 

She had now finished doing her hair and wandered 
towards the door. From there she sent him a kind and 
friendly look. ‘Whenever you get jealous, Paul,” she 
said, “you’re a frightful bear. You're simply impossi- 
ble this morning.” 

Vendred wanted to tell her that he was not in the 
least jealous—far from it; but she was gone. 


Since the marriage of her step-daughter she had not 
sung in public. The life she had been leading of late 
made no allowance for study, and too many demands 
on the physique. However, in the autumn, hearing 
that a well-known musician was staying at one of the 
great houses in the neighbourhood, she said that if 
Louise cared to give an evening-party and could secure 
the musician to accompany her on the piano, she would 
sing. 

Many came, and among them the well-known mu- 
sician, who had met Mrs. Dover before and had a great 
respect for her talent. The long wide gallery was 
in fact almost crowded. ‘Towards eleven o’clock it was 
darkened, and the tall clear form of Mrs. Dover, 
dressed in white, enveiled with dark gold, beautiful, 
serene and inscrutable, appeared. 

The music she had chosen was from the Fliegende 
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Hollander, the chant of romantic grandeur and passion- 
ate imagination in which Senta, among the maidens in 
the house of the Norwegian, retraces the damnation of 
the navigator. The musician struck the preluding 
chords. She cast a long look through the audience; 
and standing there tall and significant in her white robe 
against the darkness, she began to sing. 

Tell me, ye who plough the ocean, have ye sighted 
the ship with the black mast and blood-red sail? 

The breeze, coming through a window open near, 
made the flames of the candles on the piano vacillate. 
Outside, the water of the lake could be heard sleepily 
lapping its banks; a flock of geese upon one of their 
night-flights yawked in the distance; and a dull wind 
soughing through the trees of the park aided the in- 
spired music in suggesting the terror and’ darkness of 
the sea. | 

But suddenly the musician at the piano gave a sharp 
alarmed look at Mrs. Dover, and at once began to 
emphasize his accompaniment, even adding, as her 
voice wavered, notes which were not in the text. The 
few in the audience who were expert musicians began to 
stir uneasily in their seats. ‘They perceived, through 
all the ruses of her method which satisfied the untrained 
ear, that her voice had no longer enough power and in- 
tensity to render with effect this music of hallucination 
and self-sacrifice. She was tiring herself; she had to 
take breath too often. Before the modulations in- 
tended by Wagner, she was helpless. At times, her 
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performance degenerated into a shout. Then, herself 
recognizing her incapacity, she hurried the movement, 
anxious to finish somehow. 

Oh, that I may be the one who shall deliver thee by 
devotion and faith! Let the angel of God shew me to 
thee! Through me, through me shall thy soul be 
savedl 

This supreme cry of the immolated, addressed to the 
man accursed whom a steadfast love alone can redeem, 
Mrs. Dover brought out harshly, discordantly, lament- 
ably, only just saving herself, with the aid of the skilful 
pianist, from utter collapse. She was covered with ap- 
plause and congratulations. 

Vendred, although he was not a musician, had a 
vague sense that something was wrong. Louise, who 
was much better able to judge the disaster, came up in a 
moment looking rather pale and with an angry glint in 
her eyes. As she passed, she put her hand on his shoul- 
der and whispered— 

“Flambée!”’ 

This drop into French slang showed that she was 
deeply perturbed, for since her cultivation of sporting 
habits she pretended to be ignorant of all languages 
except English. 

Rather uneasy, he wandered to the embrasure of a 
window. ‘There were some high-backed cushioned 
seats in an alcove near by, and sitting there with their 
backs to him the eminent musician and a lady were 
chatting in a low voice. The musician, summing up his 
impressions, said— 
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“Poor woman!” 

“Do you think,” asked the lady, “that she is quite 
done for?” 

“T think,” replied the other, “‘that she is done for as 
a great artist. She has art and method, and I dare say 
she could still get a post with an opera company for 
the light parts if she liked; but she can never do a 
big thing again. I’m sorry; she used to be very fine, 
you know.” | 

“Yes. And what,” said the lady, “do you suppose is 
the cause? She is still a young woman.” 

The musician answered evasively. “I’m sure I can’t 
tell. I believe she’s thrown herself away—neglected 
her voice, andsoon. To bea great singer needs a lot 
of hard work—persistent work and a certain amount of 
self-denial. Really, when I was playing there just now, 
I felt miserable; I knew she knew it was her death- 
rattle. I hope she won't take it too much to heart.” 

Feeling rather terrified, Vendred stepped back into 
the room where the music had been. Mrs. Dover was 
still by the piano, surrounded by a group of men and 
women with whom she was laughing carelessly. But 
as he drew near, Vendred knew that she saw him, and 
a look came into her face which was for him only. The 
partition of the Fliegende Hollander still remained 
open on the lectern of the piano: she reached over and 
took it, and after turning a few leaves rather wistfully, 
she closed the book with a snap. It was as if she had 
shut the door of the tomb wherein her artistic career 
lay buried. | 
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The next morning, about eleven o’clock, as Vendred 
was standing before a wood-fire in the hall, Louise came 
in wearing a strapped box-coat and carrying a driving- 
whip. 

“I’m driving some of these people over to Chellows 
to show them the kennels,” she announced. “Lady 
Dorothy asked me to last night. Come along with 
us.” 

He should have liked well enough to do this; he 
liked going about with Louise; but Mrs. Dover, he 
found, was staying behind. 

“When will she be down?” 

“Heaven knows!” said Louise. “I’ve just given her 
a look and she’s still in bed. She was rather tipsified 
last night.” 

“Rather what?” 

Louise looked at him with candid unconcerned eyes. 
“TY went into her room as I was passing to say good- 
night. She drank an awful lot of wine before she went 
up, and she had more in her bedroom.” Here Louise 
made a long shot with her lash ata chair. ‘Say, wasn’t 
her singing a big false alarm last night? I could have 
kicked her, I was so angry. She won't be seen in the 
weighing-room again. Father always said that her 
voice would fall under its rider if she To be con- 
tinued in our next.” 

Some people had entered ready for the drive, and 
after a moment Louise and her guests went off. Ven- 
dred read the papers for another hour, and then Mrs. 
Dover appeared looking very fresh. 
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‘Am I the only jewel left in the casket?’ she asked. 

“Tt seems not. Abel told me just now that two of 
your friends were playing billiards.” He gave their 
names in an irritated way. 

“Are there no women-things about?” She looked 
at the floor, thinking. ‘‘I believe I'll go and play a 
game of billiards with those two poor men. I suppose 
you won't come?’ And without waiting for an answer, 
out she went. 

After half-an-hour she came back and asked Vendred 
to order the motor-car. She and the two men had ar- 
ranged to go over to Boston. They might even stop 
and dine there if they found a decent inn. He looked 
at her indignantly. 

‘Goodness me, whatever is the matter ?”’ she asked in 
surprise. 

But without a word he went on and gave the order. 

The next day he travelled to London with her and 
some of the others. At King’s Cross, Walmer, who 
had not been of the house-party, was waiting. Their 
fellow-passengers melted away, and Mrs. Dover, upon 
an absent-minded good-bye, was leaving the station 
with Walmer, when Vendred boiled over. 

‘I have to speak to Mrs. Dover by herself, if you 
don’t mind,” he said abruptly to Walmer. Then look- 
ing at her, ‘‘Let us go into that waiting-room.” 

She pouted her lips resignedly at Walmer. ‘“‘I shan’t 
be a minute,” she said, smiling back at him. 

‘How did that man come here?” 

“Sir George Walmer?” She lifted her eyebrows 
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innocently. ‘How funny you are! I sent him a wire 
from Boston yesterday. Nothing more natural.” 

“You asked him to meet you?” 

“Of course! What upon earth difference does it 
make? He’s taking me to lunch.” 

“It makes a lot of difference. It’s not fair to us. 
You go showing yourself about with that man who 
would compromise a golf-stick.”’ 

And seeing her stand there patient, with a smile that 
was a mixture of tolerance and mockery, he became 
furious, and went much farther than he intended. It 
was bad enough to have Dover’s reputation to live 
down, without any contribution on her part. Whether 
she knew it or not, people gossiped about her already. 
She was leading a perfectly senseless life in London 
among a lot of silly rotters. It had injured her voice, 
and it was beginning to injure her looks. She didn’t 
give herself a chance. She ought to live quietly in 
the country for a while. 

Mrs. Dover looked at him pityingly. “You're a 
jealous sort of wretch lately. Do you really mean,” 
she asked, “that I ought to live down there at the 
Park for some months ?” 

“I’m not jealous at all,” he said. ‘I couldn’t be 
jealous. What right have I to be jealous? And I’m 
not. But it’s absurd of you to neglect your voice. 
However, you will do what you like.” 

She became serious for a moment. “I don’t care 
two-pence about my voice. If it means that I must live 
by rule to preserve it—well, then, it can go, that’s all. 
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But do you really want me to go down and live at the 
Park?” 

“I’m sure Louise would be delighted.” 

“Would she?’ Mrs. Dover stared at him enig- 
matically. She glanced round the dingy waiting-room 
hung with picture-posters inviting to travel, and char- 
acteristically what she said next had no apparent rela- 
tion to their discussion. “I suppose they put up those 
things to warn people not to go too far.” Then she 
paused again, looking down and kicking at the floor 
with her heel. 

Suddenly she took a resolution. “Very well, I'll 
come. I haven’t wanted to, but Ill come now. 
You’re going back to-morrow, aren’t you? Ill meet 
you here at ten minutes to four.’ She laughed her 
mellow intimate laugh. ‘What fun we shall have!” 

He felt as he had felt the day he became engaged, 
after he had seen her in her bedroom. “Fun?” he 
repeated, already regretting the stupid fit of anger 
which had made him say more than he meant. 

“You look terrified,” said Mrs. Dover, with her 
most enchanting voice and smile. ‘You always want 
a thing till there is some prospect of getting it, don't 
you, Paul? But you must put up with me now. I’ve 
thrown discretion to the dogs; I’m an abandoned 
woman. My man is simply raging out there by this 
time. He’s not a man in two minds: he knows how to 
want what he wants. That’s a thing you’ve never un- 
derstood, have you? It’s one of your charms, dear. 
Fare thee well till to-morrow.” 
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She kissed the tip of her glove to him and went out 
on the platform, and Vendred following some distance 
behind saw her charming gracious smile and interested 
look as she rejoined the other man and walked with him 
toward the station-yard. 


He sat that night in his old room in the house at 
Thurloe Square. His mother’s portrait hung almost 
opposite his chair; and she looked out of the frame with 
her relentless eyes, her determined mouth, her promi- 
nent chin, and her long thin hands clasped about her 
Bible. Her face over there, and the old room, brought 
back the long, still hours of his boyhood, encompassed 
by meticulous serenities, into which not even a rumour 
of such people as the Dovers ever came. And yet it 
was the Dovers, so different, so alien, who had influ- 
enced his life, rather than the high-strung spirituality 
of his mother. ‘True, the Dovers, as he sat there, 
seemed foreign to the point that he could even ask 
himself what, really, he had to do with them; but to- 
morrow, and day by day, saturated as he must be by 
the atmosphere of that reckless, demoralized, highly- 
vitalized family, hedonistic and unchartered, it would 
be the old life which would seem strange and ghostly. 
And as he continued to stare at the picture, he saw, 
by some trick of the brain and eyes, his mother’s face 
change to that look of rigidly suppressed rebellion and 
suffering which he had observed upon it two or three 
times as a boy when some specially flagrant action of 
his father had come under her unwilling notice, and for 
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the last time on the day when his father had been car- 
ried in, a mere broken lump, from the hunting-field. 
In spite of himself, he fell to wondering how it was 
with her now: if, when the curtain fell, she had found 
the recompense she had so confidently hoped for all her 
renunciations here, and looked out upon the minute 
things of this planet with alert and judging eyes; or 
whether she lay in unbroken oblivion; or whether again 
some faint reflection of the past did not bring with it 
regret for the beauty and power and colour of life 
which she had so ruthlessly passed by. 


IV 


a 


ALTHOUGH the bad weather had set in, Mrs. Dover 
lingered on contentedly at the Park. 

The scene from the windows was dreary enough. 
Day after day there was no sun. Thick clouds rolled 
incessantly over a sky which was the colour of grimy 
linen. Now the rain came whipping against the panes; 
the trees threw up hopeless arms against the blast that 
squalled across the fen; and crying keenly as they 
breasted the storm, the sea-birds came to shelter on the 
little island in the lake. 

“Oh, for a city!” she would sometimes half laugh, 
half sigh. Then she would stretch herself again on a 
low couch before the fire and take up another illus- 
trated paper. 

Louise could not understand this apathy. Why 
didn’t she go out? She would get enormously fat if she 
lounged away her time like this. If she didn’t care to 
take exercise, she would be much better in London or 
Paris than moping in the country. Louise did not hesi- 
tate to go even farther than this, as if she were trying 
to provoke a quarrel. But it was not easy to quarrel 
with Mrs. Dover. 

‘Where is father just now?’ Louise asked one 
afternoon. 
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“Dear child, I haven’t the ghost of a notion,” re- 
plied her stepmother, yawning. 

‘Does he live in the house ?”’ 

‘““I suppose he sleeps there sometimes. He has 
never happened to be there lately on the same nights 
as I have.” 

“Well, then,” said Louise importantly, “I think I 
shall get Paul to close it up. It’s no use, if father 
lives somewhere else and you live here. I don’t see 
why we should run a house for people to live out of.” 

Sibyl considered her attentively with a queer smile 
—not definite enough to be ironical—and a velvet look 
in the eyes; but she said nothing. 

“Besides,” pursued Louise, “I don’t think it’s right 
for a husband and wife to live in different places.” 

“Darling, you’re perfectly weird,” cooed Mrs. 
Dover, taking up a magazine. 

“All right,” said Louise bluntly, tapping her boot 
with her whip. “I haven’t had much of a bringing up, 
but I’m kind of certain that as far as it went it was 
wrong. When I think of that life that used to go on 
before I married, it seems just sickening. Why used 
those men to stay all night, sometimes, in the drawing- 
room, and then be gone before breakfast? What were 
they doing? Were they playing cards with Father? 
Why were there so many fights when father played 
cards withthem? Decent people don’t fight over cards. 
Then there were all those men always calling on you, 
and hardly ever their womenkind. And it was the 
same way with the women—their menfolk had got mis- 
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laid. It looks frightfully crooked to me now,” said 
Louise, staring in front of her with troubled eyes. 

“Is the bailiff’s wife a very religious person, you 
preaching little wretch?’ queried Mrs. Dover, turn- 
ing over a page. 

“T don’t know,” replied Louise honestly. ‘I should 
think not. You can bet it wasn’t from her I got all 
that: it was from my own thinker, and seeing how the 
right kind of people behave—some of the people 
about here.” 

"No need to mention them.” Mrs. Dover shud- 
dered. “Good Lord deliver us!’ 

‘The kind that are like you,” pursued Louise, “don’t 
stay in their country-houses for long at a time.” 

‘They couldn’t, poor things,” said Sibyl. 

‘‘No; and I wonder you stay here. Say, I’m off to 
the stables; do you want to come?” 

“Stables?” Mrs. Dover raised her brows lazily. 
“Really, Louise, you’re regardless of expense! I won- 
der you don’t ask me to inspect the coal-cellar, or to 
see if the maids wear clean petticoats. I’m afraid 
you'll have to go to the stables by yourself. Oh dear!” 
and she stretched herself and yawned again. 

“I can do that too,”’ said Louise; and with that she 
went out of the room, beating her skirt with her whip. 

Her business at the stables was to examine one of her 
hunters that had sprained a tendon. Since the opening 
of the hunting season she hardly ever missed a day, 
no matter how far off the meet was. If it was a great 
distance, she would send her hunter on in charge of a 
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groom the day before, and motor over early in the 
morning. Vendred had been hunting with her, but last 
week he had twisted his ankle, and Louise had stayed 
at home, missing some good runs. She prowled about 
the stables like a soul in pain; then her passion got the 
better of her, and she declared that she would hunt by 
herself to-morrow. Nobody objected to this; Louise 
was very popular with the hunting people, and she 
would find any number of men anxious to pilot her. . . . 

The meet happened to be several miles off this time, 
and she could not return much before dinner. Ven- 
dred spent a restless morning wandering from room 
to room, intensely conscious that he and the other 
woman were alone together in the house. She did not 
turn up for lunch. Did she mean to remain in bed all 
day, he wondered? He could not settle down; every 
time that he thought of her here alone in the house 
with him, a feeling which was not a thrill nor yet a 
pang, but rather both together, quivered in his breast. 
Towards half-past three he wandered to the billiard- 
room, and there he found Mrs. Dover knocking the 
balls about. 

“Good-morning,” she said. ‘Will you have a 
game ?”’ 

He proposed instead a game of draughts by the fire. 
They played, and he won. She wanted to play an- 
other; but he found this closeness over a small table, 
while his hand brushed now and then her firm white 
hand, and he breathed in some dim scent from her hair, 
by far too intense. 
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‘“‘Let us go out,” he said. 

She rose willingly and went for a hat and cloak. It 
was one of the curiosities of the house that there were 
no lawns or garden-close. You stepped out upon three 
barren gravelled terraces, swept by every wind, and at 
this season of the year strewn with wet dead leaves 
blown in from the park trees. And as these terraces 
afforded but a chill and bitter promenade, those staying 
in the house who wanted to be out of doors for any 
length of time generally went into the park. 

Vendred and Mrs. Dover struck into a path which 
was made a long avenue by two lines of trees planted 
accurately on either side. This, in the middle of the 
year, used to be a green-roofed gallery where the sun- 
shine fell broken and kindly, and the birds rippled 
through the drowsy summer hushes. In the vista, far 
away at the end, could be seen an obelisk standing on a 
knoll. ‘There was a profound silence, broken only by 
the drip-drop of the moisture and the solemn and mel- 
ancholy stir of the branches. Once or twice a pheasant 
started with a whirr and a scream, and went rocketing 
against the sky. Now and then a late leaf would drift 
softly down like a spent dream. At their feet a royal 
pall lay as a tribute to the final swoon of Summer 
into the arms of Autumn, and her passionate surren- 
der. | 

When they had got about half-way down this walk 
Mrs. Dover stopped. 

‘‘ Bother! my boot has come untied.” 

She took her skirt between her finger and thumb and 
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pulled it well above the top of the high laced boot, and 
then swung her foot up on to the stump of a tree. 

‘** Do tie it up for me,” she said, with a look which 
was nothing less than a challenge. 

He was longer over it than he should have been: his 
hands trembled. When he had finished the knot he 
suddenly kissed her stocking just above the boot. She 
plucked away her foot quickly, then gave a short laugh 
and stood looking at him with bright eyes, her lips 
parted and her breast rising and falling as she breathed 
rather hard. He was quite pale. Between them he 
saw the figure of the girl who was galloping across 
country somewhere, miles off, and a look of terror came 
into his eyes as he thought of the possibilities, and 
the double sacrilege towards her. 

He made an immense effort. “ Shall we go back?” 

She continued to look at him for a moment. “ Just 
as you like,” she said then, dropping her eyes; and they 
walked on in silence. She kept hitting the ground 
rather hard with the stick she carried. When they 
reached the house she seemed quite unconcerned, and 
went up-stairs humming. Vendred took this elaborate 
indifference as addressed to himself; he thought she 
divined his scruples and despised him for them. This 
fresh perception of her scorn of barriers perversely in- 
creased his temptation, and he threw himself into a 
chair, the long wild battle between his passion and his 
conscience now at a desperate point. 

All day he had had in his mind that myth of Plato 
which portrays the lover as a man perilously driving a 
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car drawn by two horses—a white horse, prudent and 
temperate, and a black horse, restive, hot-blooded, 
lecherous, liable at any moment to get out of hand, 
and at the sight of the beloved making a dash so im- 
petuous that the recoil of the white horse and all the 
strength and watchfulness of the driver hardly suffice 
to restrain him. This figure he could not get out of his 
head; and that it should have come to him and stayed 
with him at such a crisis was due to the exact corre- 
spondence between the figure and the thought, drawn 
from the profoundest instincts of humanity and uner- 
ringly visualized. The black horse, Vendred thought, 
had made a terrific plunge there in the wood just now, 
and had been wrenched back, mad and foaming, with 
bloody jaws. 

As he dressed for dinner, it seemed to him that the 
black horse had taken its lesson and sobered down to 
the wise and gentle pace of the white one. But at 
dinner-time Louise had not yet come home. Mrs. 
Dover had made a superb toilette, and looked to him 
entrancingly lovely. She wore a creamy robe trailed 
over with saffron-coloured lace, and some flowers with 
long stems were fastened slantwise so that their heads 
nodded on her breast. She was the Venus indeed, and 
at her full power, but complicated with something more 
heady and depraved. If she did in fact contemplate, 
and was now leading up to a foreseen result of her al- 
lurement, the enterprise had so bedevilled her, sensual- 
ized her, given such a melting shine to her eyes, such 
moisture to her full lips, such joy and daring to her 
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whole carriage, that the most continent must have been 
stirred, and many a man would have risked his fortune 
and life for her embrace. 

The black horse had again started to plunge furi- 
ously. Why did not Louise come home? Vendred 
felt now that his salvation depended on her arrival. 

“What on earth can Louise mean by scampering 
about the country till this time of night?” he asked 
uneasily, when at last he decided to sit down to dinner 
without her. 

Accordingv#e. “Mrs. Dover, some of her hunting 
friends had put her up for the night, and Louise was 
such a rattlepate that it would never occur to her to 
wire. She had been well trained from childhood to 
odd hours and unannounced absences, and she would 
certainly never imagine that there were people in the 
world who took alarm at such trifles. He would find 
that she would come along in the morning without 
damage. Was he getting nervous, by chance? She 
smiled, and riddled him with the great sorcery of her 
eyes. 

Louise, after all, turned up about the middle of din- 
ner. ‘The run had finished late near a station, so she 
had waited for a train to Ludborough and then had 
“hired”? from the inn there. 

‘You might have sent a telegram at least,” said Mrs. 
Dover, without amenity. ‘“‘ Here we've been worry- 
ing our lives out about you, and wondering if the fox 
hadn’t eaten you up.” 

‘““Had no chance,’ replied Louise gruffy. “How | 
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grand we are!”’ she added, running her eye over her 
stepmother. 

“Yes,” assented Mrs. Dover. ‘By contrast, my 
dear, what a shocking state you’re in! All mud and 
horsehair.” 

“Above a bit!” shouted Louise; and she went on with 
some pride. ‘We had a ripping day, and I was in the 
first flight right through. Major Beckwith said I was 
awfully plucky; he said he’d never seen such a plucky 
rider for a woman.” 

“Fancy!” said Mrs. Dover. ‘“Is‘hagpoung or old?” 

But Louise was giving Vendred some details. ‘You 
know the farm near Wold Steeple Church? . . . You 
know that cover we drew blank at the beginning of 
the season? ... You know... you know...” 
Then, when she had worked off her excitement, “‘ I feel 
all sticky and horrid,” she said. ‘“‘I’m going to get into 
a hot bath and then sit in my dressing-gown gulping tea. 
I shan’t come down again. Good-night, you two.” 

Louise had come home, but the opportunity was 
there still, She had made it, in fact, herself. Ven- 
dred could not help giving a swift glance at Mrs. 
Dover, who met it full, and then, looking down, 
laughed a low, mellow laugh which flaunted all the 
triumph of love, and doubtless its perfidy. 

It was one of those close, stuffy nights which often 
occur in mid-winter. One of the windows of the draw- 
ing-room which gave on the terrace was open. The 
terrace was all lighted by the moon. 

“Do you feel like a stroll?’ asked Vendred. 
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‘T feel like anything!’ She was flushed and slurred 
the ends of her words. She threw a scarf of black lace 
over her shoulders, and they went out and stood leaning 
against the stone balustrade, fronting the house. The 
moon shed its dream through the sky, and the evening © 
breeze whispered in the formal parterres. 

“How bright your rings shine in the moonlight,” he 
said in a voice that trembled. 

“Yes, don’t they?’ She held up her large, firm 
hand, examining it; he took it and kept hold of the 
moist palm, and they were both silent. They twined 
and twined their fingers together, breathing fast. 

‘How strangely you have pinned your flowers to- 
night!’ he murmured at last, the insignificance of the 
words striking him even then in contrast to the violence 
of his passion. 

“Have I?” She laughed softly. ‘‘How do you 
think they should be pinned ?” 

His hand was on the stems; her breath was on his 
face: then he took her soft body in his arms and kissed 
her on the neck again and again. 

A window up-stairs in the house closed with a bang. 

“Louise!” whispered Mrs. Dover. She disengaged 
herself and moved swiftly to the drawing-room. 

He was furious. It was undoubtedly Louise’s win- 
dow they had heard; it was still lighted. Then, after a 
moment of hesitation, he followed Sibyl to the drawing- 
room. He would have burned the house to reach her 
now. : 
He found her in an alcove, sitting on the arm of a 
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chair rearranging her flowers. She had thrown off her 
scarf. Still rather breathless, her shoulders rose and 
fell, and her figure, down to her foot, designed itself 
under her frivolous robe. She dipped her face lov- 
ingly in the flowers, which seemed to die under the hot 
perfume of her kiss, and some crimson and white petals 
fluttered down to her feet. As he drew near she stood 
up, and he saw her a barbarously jewelled Bacchante, 
beautiful as sin, with perverse, wanton eyes and a 
mouth of fire. 

Then the black horse reared, seized the bit between 
its teeth, and made a wild, headlong plunge fatal to 
the charioteer. 


Vv 


FRom that night dated a great change in the house. 
Till now Mrs. Dover had been the guest, always with 
tact recognizing Louise as her hostess, and never in- 
terfering in the domestic arrangements. She suddenly 
abandoned this wholesome attitude, and began to sig- 
nify her wishes and give her orders with a freedom 
which bordered on indiscretion, and, in respect to her 
stepdaughter, was almost insolent. This must be 
done, that must be stopped: the place was put upside 
down as if the owner had married a new wife. Old 
servants who had been with the family for years were 
turned off, and the number of servants was considerably 
and unnecessarily increased. The whole establish- 
ment, both indoors and out, which had never been man- 
aged economically, was now run on terms of foolish 
extravagance. She generally issued her mandates un- 
der cover of Louise’s name, but sometimes she 
neglected to do this, and those employed about the place 
were quick to see that somehow or other she was be- 
come the actual ruler, and they looked to her for their 
orders. Vendred, however, pulled himself together so 
far as to remonstrate mildly with her upon this sort 
of imprudence, which, he said, would betray them. She 
clung to his mouth with one of her long, enervating 
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kisses and he was powerless. He even allowed her to 
take charge of his money affairs, although he knew she 
had no sense of the value of money, and spent it like 
water. 

To tell the truth, he was in a deplorable condition, 
and even, as some might think, pitiable. Almost from 
that first night on the terrace, his draught of love be- 
came mixed with bitterness. He was her slave; he 
hated to be out of her sight; he invented the most ab- 
surd pretexts to keep near her. On the other hand, 
when he did happen to be out of her presence, he was 
filled with disgusts, revolts and fears, which as time 
went on became harder to bear. At such moments, if 
he dared to look at it, the position in which he stood 
between his wife and Sibyl defined itself clearly, and 
he would go over again the details of that fatal night, 
asking himself: “Why did I do it?” He was realiz- 
ing that about the only time of quite untarnished joy in 
an illicit love episode is the two minutes which precede 
the first kiss. Before that is uneasiness, and, after that, 
uneasiness and perhaps remorse. But strongest of all 
was the thought that now at last she was his—she, the 
one desire of his life; and whenever that thought was 
uppermost, remorse, uneasiness and everything else 
were swept away like weeds on: a_ full-flowing 
stream. . | 

What principally complicated the intrigue was his 
fondness for Louise, and his knowledge of her love for 
him. Of that (and he esteemed it almost unfortunate} 
there could be no doubt at all. If she had been away 
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amusing herself elsewhere it would not have been so 
bad, and certainly his uneasy conscience would have 
been in that case less troublesome; but there she was, 
with her fresh, candid eyes, to be faced every day in 
the presence of the other, to be hoodwinked as best one 
could, her frail, pale beauty contrasting with her step- 
_mother’s vivid charms, as a cool lily beside a rich- 
coloured, passionate, possibly poisonous flower. Liv- 
ing in deceit, wary, ready to take alarm, he felt so 
guilty when they were all three together that it often 
painted itself on his countenance; and then, imagining 
in Louise’s hands clues which it would have been dif- 
ficult for her to get hold of unless by intuition, he would 
pretend some business and go into another room, leav- 
ing his wife and Sibyl to themselves. Often he found 
himself envying Mrs. Dover’s powers of dissimulation : 
so far from showing any embarrassment herself, she 
treated Louise with hardihood, and even sometimes 
with hardness. They were rarely now together long 
without bickering; and, in consequence, whenever Ven- 
dred left them, Louise would soon after follow him 
out and come timidly to suggest that she might help him 
in the farm plans he was supposed to be revising. 
Then he would lavish kindness on her, fancying thus to 
alleviate some of the pain which he gave her by his de- 
cision that Mrs. Dover must remain in the house as long 
as she wished. Louise’s one appeal, morning and 
night, was that he should back her up in asking Sibyl 
to go. 

Besides the necessity of affronting Louise every time 
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she made this request, there was another inconvenience 
and even danger in Mrs. Dover’s prolonged stay at the 
Park. It became, after a while, as she stayed on and 
on, a question just how much Dover would mind. She 
was, after all, his wife; and he knew that Vendred had 
been, and probably was still, in love with her. Was he 
cynically indifferent to what took place? Probably; 
and, of course, with his Maudie Hansons, he had put 
himself out of court. And the situation would have 
been safe enough, if it had not been for Dover's con- 
stant need of money and his unscrupulousness in ex- 
tracting it. If the captain once got hold of a scrap of 
proof confirming the actual state of affairs there, he was 
quite capable of using it for a purpose nothing short of 
blackmail. He would threaten a divorce suit, and 
probably, if pushed to the limit, bring it. Vendred 
could imagine with what unction the captain would take 
his stand as the much-wronged husband and father. 
From brooding upon all this, he came at last to regard 
his pile of letters in the morning with unreasonable 
terror, lest he should see an envelope addressed in the 
well-known writing, enclosing a request for a sum which 
would cripple him financially, but which he could not 
refuse without immense risk. There was not the least 
adumbration as yet of such a summons, though even 
Mrs. Dover, who took things so lightly, acknowledged 
that it might arrive from day to day. Meanwhile, fol- 
lowing her advice, a stiff pension was paid regularly 
to the captain, and the house near Lancaster Gate was 
kept open and garrisoned with servants for the use of 
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Dover, who treated it as an hotel, arriving at unex- 
pected times and departing as suddenly, and never both- 
ering himself about domestic details or the bills which, 
of course, he did not pay. 

Nor did she—although that, and not the Park, was 
her own house—give any more attention to it than her 
husband. The house was run by the four servants, 
with little comfort and endless waste. They handed 
her the bills quarterly, and she paid them without veri- 
fication. As often as not when she went to London, 
she landed at one of the big hotels instead of going 
home. Vendred, who, as the summer came round 
again, began to be seriously alarmed about his expenses, 
proposed more than once to get rid of the house alto- 
gether, or at least to keep only a caretaker there in- 
stead of a number of useless servants; but he found 
that both she and the captain agreed in a strange de- 
sire to keep a house open which they preferred to stay 
out of, and they would by no means consent to less than 
four servants, although in the time when they did actu- 
ally live there, before Louise married, they had easily 
managed with two. Seeing the husband and wife act- 
ing together in their resolution to maintain the house, 
Vendred put it down to some odd vanity of Bohemian 
and wander-characters, who wished to have the private 
residence, the home, standing there as a witness for 
them which they could point to in the midst of their 
divagations. 

Mrs. Dover ended by having her will in this matter 
as in everything else. When Vendred was actually 
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with her, when she smiled at him in a certain way, he 
could refuse her nothing. He even found a certain 
pleasure which had nothing to do with love in commit- 
ting follies for her sake—things at which his better 
judgment revolted; a pleasure essentially, perhaps, 
akin to the emotion which induces a rich old miser, who 
has hoarded all his days, to squander his wealth on 
some worthless drab of a dancer. 

It was Vendred’s excuse that she had never been 
more beautiful than she was at this time. She cer- 
tainly rejoiced in her love, and it apparelled her. She 
showed in her step, in her look, in her laugh, that she 
was happy with the happiness of satisfied love; and her 
very happiness made her indiscreet. She was in fact 
just then so gratifying to every sense to which beauty 
can appeal that many a man would have submerged all 
else—content to live in gratitude from day to day, only 
fearing that the gods might withdraw their gift as 
capriciously as they had bestowed it; but Vendred had 
been too early steeped in a stringent atmosphere which 
turned all beauty, all art, all pleasure of any kind, ere 
long, into instruments of compunction. Sometimes it 
seemed to him that she took as much pains to placard 
herself his mistress, as other women do to pretend they 
are wives. Her very raiment often had to submit to’ 
the confusion of the adventure, its chances and hurries: 
belts, wraps, brooches would be picked up in odd cor- 
ners and brought to her by the servants, by Vendred, 
once or twice by Louise herself. 

He was in despair at this heedlessness, which he 
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thought would end by ruining them utterly. Accord- 
ing to him, Louise had only to be given reason enough 
to suspect, and the first thing she would do would be to 
fall back on her father for protection. He pointed this 
out to Sibyl several times a week, but he could not make 
her see the importance of it. If the storm broke, she 
repeated, let it break. She could not understand his 
dread of publicity, or his anxiety about the morrow. 
Her whole temperament urged her to live out her hour 
fiercely, intensely, taking all the hazards with all the 
joys; and after that, happen what might! 

This constant divergence in their views of life, caused 
by natural differences too profound to be ever levelled, 
together with his frequent spasms of remorse and his 
financial worries, made him anything but an accom- 
modating lover. The surest proof that she loved him 
was that she put up with him. He had always before 
his eyes his false position, and his betrayal of Louise; 
and the chagrin all this caused him escaped in bouts of 
ill-humour and jealousy. Especially, whenever they 
were in London together, he was most trying. She 
had thrown off lately such restraint as had hitherto 
governed her actions and manners, and developed a 
freedom of carriage which one might even call libertine. 
In a theatre, for instance, she would strow her daring 
and provoking looks about the place, examining boldly 
with a challenging smile any man who happened to take 
her eye. Vendred had not the sense to see that all this 
was but the irradiation and refraction of her glory in 
her own love, which had no least touch of fickleness 
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or treachery: instead of recognizing this, he lost himself 
in gloomy musings, tortured by jealousy. Was this the 
woman he had sacrificed so much for, this creature who 
spilt her generous smiles across a playhouse? And he 
wondered darkly how she had behaved with his prede- 
cessors, with Kirby, with Flavour, with Heaven knows 
whom! Had she had for them the same curious half- 
smile of mouth and eyes that she had now for him, 
charged with desire and meanings subtle and perverse? 
Had she with them, as with him, the same low cry when 
she yielded to his embrace and drooped her russet head 
on his shoulder? 

One day, lunching with her at a restaurant, his jeal- 
ousy, overflowing, turned more than ever irrational and 
outrageous. He accused her of ‘‘making eyes” at a man 
sitting at another table. She had never ceased looking 
at him since they came in. It was a wonder she didn’t 
wink or stick out her tongue. Not that he cared; he 
was only talking to protect himself. If she preferred 
the other man’s company she might leave her address. 
with the waiter, or even walk over to his table there and 
then. All he wished to guard against was the ridicu- 
lous figure of the soft fool blindly in love-—So he went 
on, becoming more and more obstreperous and insup- 
portable, till at last even her tolerant and easy nature 
was ruffled, and she flushed indignantly. | 

“You are a brute, Paul. You allow yourself to say 
abominable things lately. And all your troubles are 
imaginary. I never looked at the man—or, if I did, 
I did it unconsciously. He might have had green hair 
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for what I saw of him. I suppose I ought to be flat- 
tered by your Jealousy, but I confess I’m not when it 
takes this turn.” 

The unaccustomed quiver of annoyance in her voice 
brought him a little to himself. Really jealous men 
and women, like the really superstitious, seldom ac- 
knowledge their weakness even to themselves. Ven- 
dred went into elaborate explanations to prove that he 
was not influenced by jealousy. 

“No?” questioned Mrs. Dover, looking at him side- 
ways, with a faint smile. Her indignation had already 
evaporated. ‘‘A priest,” she continued musing, “whom 
I met at Dinard, told me he was often in doubt whether 
his penitents at confession confessed their besetting sin 
—not from any desire on their part to conceal it, but 
simply because they couldn’t be brought to see that 
they had it. He said the drunkards, the gamblers, the 
light-o’-loves, would almost always confess those faults 
readily enough, but the obstinate, the vain, the sour- 
tempered, seldom or never. He mentioned the jealous, 
too.” 

“Thank you for your little lesson,” said Vendred. 
‘But if I were jealous I should acknowledge it in a 
minute. I amconvincedI am not. But if I were, you 
certainly have given me cause enough.” 

“How, pray?” cried Mrs. Dover, staring. 

Then began anew the inexhaustible catalogue of com- 
plaints. He ended this time by declaring that he was 
only a plaything for her, one of many. 

“Paul!” she remonstrated. She must have been 
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bitterly stung, for the tears rose in her eyes. ‘How 
can you say sucha cruel thing! Heaven knows you are 
the only man I have ever loved. How many times 
shall I tell you that those other men were nothing to 
me! They came and they went.” 

“Yes, after they had stayed some time,” he re- 
marked morosely. 

“Can't you believe they were nothing to me?” she 
repeated. 

The fact is, they were at cross purposes. She made 
a distinction, clear as day to her, between the gift of her 
body and the gift of her heart. The former was a mat- 
ter of little or no significance; the latter of the highest 
importance. When she said that Vendred was the 
only man she had ever loved, she meant that he was 
the only man she had ever met on amorous terms who 
had stirred something else in her beside her senses. 
This distinction, however, he was unable to seize—he 
had not even an idea of such a distinction; and she, 
passive to her emotions and unanalyzing, had no means 
of bringing it home to him, even if she had not thought 
it too obvious for explanation. ‘Why do you bother 
about those men?” she pleaded. 

“Because they came before me.” 

But she protested vehemently, “They never came 
before you. Nobody has ever come before you.” 

“Not even Dolf ?” 

“Not even Dolf,” she asserted; and this showed as 
much as anything how real her distinction was to her. 

Their quarrels generally ended at some such point; 
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and it was often on top of one of them that she per- 
suaded him to the most extravagant follies. 

If his judgment had been in working order, he must 
have perceived that her indiscretions by themselves 
testified to her good faith. No woman acting from 
motives of interest or caprice would have taken such 
risks. All had to give way before the exactions of her 
passion. She would commence her amorous dalliance 
whenever the mood was upon her: in the corridors, in 
the drawing-room, in any open part of the house, where 
at any moment a servant might come upon them. 
This defiance of precaution seemed to whet her pleas- 
ure; she went out of her way to tempt discovery. 
Sometimes, when they both stood at the bend of the 
long gallery, hearing the well-known step of Louise 
approaching, she would fling her arm round him and 
kiss till there was only a hand’s breath between them 
and the other. Then they would tear themselves 
apart; and while Mrs. Dover, with perfect self-posses- 
sion, would speak to her stepdaughter, Vendred, to gain 
a countenance, would pretend to be lighting a cigarette. 
To him it seemed that they were always tearing them- 
selves apart. 

One night particularly, when he went up to bed, - 
Mrs. Dover strolled along to his dressing-room and 
stood there talking with the door wide open. There 
was no denying that she was over-excited that night, and 
whatever little prudence she ever possessed was flung 
to the winds. Her dressing-gown was half open from 
the neck to the feet, and she was saying the most inti- 
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mate things in a loud, reckless voice. Vendred, con- 
sidering the size of the house, had no great fear that 
she would be heard; when suddenly Louise came along 
the corridor. She did not apparently look in, and 
passed on without a word. Had she seen? She must 
at least have heard. From that time he knew that she 
suspected, and suspected that she knew. 


VI 


Soon after, Mrs. Dover began to complain of 
Louise, who, she said, was perpetually in their way. 
Why didn’t she go out, why didn’t she interest herself 
in her horses any more? 

She had stopped hunting long before the season 
ended. Her horses were eating their heads off in the 
stables, and were exercised in a desultory way by 
grooms. She did not care; she never went to see them. 
When Vendred, by way of rousing her from her 
apathy, proposed to auction off the lot, she answered 
with indifference. Supine and nervous, giving way 
without warning or apparent reason to terrible bursts 
of crying, she would sit for hours with her hands in her 
lap, or lie on her bed in her room, so like a girl’s room, 
vaguely dreaming. She never went out unless when 
the other two were in the park or on the terrace; then 
she would suddenly turn up at odd corners to surprise 
them together, and make them uneasy by putting her- 
self between them. Or, if they proposed to motor off 
to some town, she always now wished to be of the 
party, and sat white, glum, and silent, troubling the 
feast, making the others feel awkward and constrained 
from their consciousness of the superiority of criticism 
which, in no matter what circumstances, the person who 
is in the right has over those in the wrong,—even if, 
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as is often the case, it is the wrong-doers who enjoy and 
the righteous one who suffers. 

Still, it must be confessed that her conduct was most 
exasperating. When they arrived at some town, she 
would plump down in a chair at the hotel, taciturn and 
mutinous, separating herself ostentatiously from the 
other two, yet never leaving them by themselves. 
Sometimes, if they started early, she would starve her- 
self all day, and no persuasion could induce her to 
eat a morsel. 

“You will kill yourself, Louise, if you go on like 
this.” 

“IT don’t care. I'll do what I like!’ Then she 
would hint darkly at suicide, and finish with: “I'll 
show you some day!”—that phrase of children without 
defence who are humiliated. Mrs. Dover looked on 
all this as pose, the desire of a young mind to make 
itself interesting, to draw pity and attention to itself; 
but Vendred sometimes feared that she would end by 
doing herself serious harm. When they proposed to 
stroll out from the hotel and examine some church or 
ruin, she flatly refused to stir. 

“But, good heavens! that’s what we came over here 
for.” 

“I don’t care.” 

Then, when at last, at the end of their patience, the 
others determined to leave her to herself, she would 
come along after them, lagging behind and dogging 
them. Sometimes, thus dragging like a derelict in 
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their wake, she would weep in the street of the country 
town, and be gazed at wonderingly by the hearty people 
come in there for market-day. 

‘Really, Louise,” cried Mrs. Dover nervously, 
“‘you’re getting beyond the limit. You ought to be in 
a sanatorium. You're suffering from the worst kind 
of hysteria.” 

They were seated at one end of a long table in the 
public room of an inn, drinking tea. At the other end 
of the table a commercial traveller was making a solid 
meal of cold meat and eggs, and also drinking tea. 
Vendred, with the excuse that he wanted to see a corn- 
chandler, had gone out in the town, doubtless to be 
relieved of them both for a while. A pretence at read- 
ing was impossible for the two women, as the only 
books in the room were railway time-tables in red 
cases and a directory of trades; so there was nothing 
for it but to study each other, or to stare through the 
window at the sluggish life of the street. The com- 
mercial traveller had tried to start a conversation; 
then, finding his efforts discouraged, he had gone back 
philosophically to his meal. Whenever the maid-serv- 
ant came into the room, he had a round of wit with her 
which ended by sending her out again giggling. And 
by reason of the commercial traveller, Mrs. Dover’s 
outburst, although it was forcible, was spoken low. 
“I’m going to speak to your father about you,’ she 
added. 

Louise answered nothing for a moment, but looked 
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sombrely out of the window. “I wish you would,” 
she said at last, sardonically. ; 

“You wish ” Sibyl was going to retort with 
vigour, when she remembered the commercial travel- 
ler at the other end of the table and saw he was 
eyeing her. As Louise was awkward to tackle in the 
presence of strangers, she suppressed what she had 
meant to say, and then, by way of saying something, 
she twisted a bracelet that was round her wrist. 
“Isn't that sweet? Paul gave it me.” 

Louise frowned and looked puzzled. “Paul?” she 
repeated slowly. ‘‘When did he give it you?” 

“Oh, years ago,” said Mrs. Dover, regretting she 
had spoken. 

“Before I was married ?”’ 

“Yes, long before.” 

Louise thought this out. “But why didn’t 
father t | 

“Oh, why didn’t father! Why didn’t grand- 
mother!” exclaimed Sibyl peevishly. ‘Don’t talk rub- 
bish, child!’ Then, resuming her graceful, stately 
manner, she rose and put her arm in kindly, almost 
maternal fashion round Louise’s shoulders. “It’s a 
sweet little kiddalinks, but she must get all her non- 
sense out of her head.” 

Louise, however, did not meet her advances, but 
pulling herself away stood drumming on the window- 
pane with a rather frightened look. This conversa- 
tion had in fact opened for her a sight of the past life 
of her husband and stepmother, which her imagination 
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turned to horrific thunder-pits, lit by portentous flashes 
of lightning which threatened to reveal heart-breaking 
secrets if she continued to look. 

Suddenly she swung round from the window. ‘‘Was 
Paul in love with you before he married ?”’ 

‘“S-sh!” Mrs. Dover fairly jumped. “You fool!” 
she whispered intensely, ‘‘don’t you see that man 
there?” 

‘I don’t care twopence about the man,”’ said Louise 
obstinately. “Was he? Was he like those other men 
who used to come?” 

Sibyl turned crimson. She threw a lost glance at 
the commercial traveller and saw that he was openly in- 
terested. Then she took a resolution, and swept down 
on him with all the impressiveness of her tall figure and 
her most ravishing smile. 

‘I’m so sorry to trouble you, but my friend is going 
to be ill. Would you mind leaving the room?” 

She spoke with the assurance of the beautiful woman 
whose wishes were always obeyed. The man stood 
up, utterly taken aback. ‘No,’ he said slowly; “I 
don’t know as I mind going, but I haven’t finished my 
tea. My teaisallthere, y’see. I'll speak to the girl.” 
And with that he went out, and sent in the land- 
lady, who, having taken it into her head that Louise 
was in what is called ‘‘an interesting condition,” was 
voluble in suggesting remedies, and thus hindered fur- 
ther conversation till Vendred returned. | 

Neither did Louise attempt to re-open the subject on 
the way home, nor indeed at any other time. It 
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might, perhaps, have been better for her if she had. 
Instead, from that day she allowed herself to sink into 
lassitude. The others might come and go now with- 
out interference from her: far from trying to be with 
them, she now shunned all company, falling into soli- 
tary habits which Mrs. Dover, for her part, was care- 
ful not to disturb. 

Vendred, too, thought it wisest to let her take her 
course, though he was far from sharing Mrs. Dover’s 
indifference. Mrs. Dover, shortly, summed her up as 
an hysterical little fool who made mountains out of 
mole-hills, and would come to her senses if she were 
left alone. But, for his part, he could not have under 
his eyes the spectacle of this young life, naturally joy- 
ous, so blighted and saddened, without torturing ques- 
tions as to his responsibility. It was exactly what he 
had dreaded before his marriage,—that Louise would 
be victimized; and it was what he had resolved should 
not happen. Yet it had happened, it was happening 
now, and whatever excuses he might bring forward to 
attenuate his guilt, there was no denying that it had 
happened largely through his fault. It had been con- 
stantly in his power, allowing that he had any free-will 
at all, not to see Mrs. Dover. The excuse that it was 
Mrs. Dover he had always loved, that she was the 
one woman he had ever loved, pertinaciously as he put 
it forward, seemed to him now to have singularly little 
force. 

He could not fail to perceive that Louise’s solitude 
had upon her the effect of an immense refinement. 
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She had over Sibyl the advantage, in dignity at all 
events, which the repressed, cloistered nun, who asks 
nothing from the world but to be let alone in her grave 
meditation, has over the reckless, self-indulgent, rich 
woman whose thoughts and wishes are concentrated on 
mere earthly things, essentially trivial and vulgar. He 
who does not want a thing is in that much superior to 
him who wants it; he or she who does not want any- 
thing, not even freedom or life, is superior to all men; 
and a genuine and thoroughgoing despisal of gawds, 
rewards, and earthly ambition does very literally mean 
that the Kingdom of God is within you—the tranquil 
kingdom lighted by the illumination of the spirit, where 
the battle of the world reaches only as a distant foolish 
noise. Louise still wanted, no doubt; but she no longer 
asked. She was like a prisoner in a fortress who gazes 
through the window of his dungeon at the glad and 
sun-coloured country, and craves the freedom for which 
he will not sue. 

Yet, when in the course of that summer one thing 
which she desired, or at least had unquestionably de- 
sired till quite lately, actually happened, she made no 
attempt whatever to benefit by it. Mrs. Dover, in fact, 
went off to stay with some friends who had taken a 
house at Ascot for the race-week, and Vendred and 
Louise were at the Park by themselves. 

For the first two days she closed herself in her room 
hard and fast, and had her meals brought up on a tray. 
But on the third night, when he strolled into the hall 
after dinner, he found her sitting there with her elbows 
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on her knees, absorbed, and a book on her lap which did 
not give the illusion that it was being read. She had 
not heard him come in, and for a few minutes he stood 
watching her. She stared and stared with an intense 
white face, then the tears forced themselves out of her 
eyes and dropped on the book, and this silent anguish 
without sob or wail struck at his heart. 

“‘Louise, Louise,”’ he said, ‘don’t cry so.” ’ 

She showed no surprise at seeing him there, but the 
tears fell faster. ‘I know I’m a miserable old thing,” 
she whispered, ‘‘but I can’t help it. Oh, I can’t help 
it” 

“But why do you cry? Anything will be changed 
that you wish. Do you want me to do anything ?”’ 

“No, nothing.” 

“Shall we go to London to-morrow? Or to Paris?” 

She only shook her head miserably; and there was 
silence between them for some time, while she sat star- 
ing blankly at her thoughts. Then, after a quarter of 
an hour or more, she looked up at him. 

“I wonder how long it will last ?”’ she asked queerly, 
with a pale smile. 

He did not know how to answer this profitably, and 
made a vague gesture. After half-an-hour had gone 
by he found the silence intolerable, and taking her book 
from her knees, he proposed to read to her. The 
book was Pickwick, which she, who knew nothing about 
books, had evidently chosen from the library at hazard. 
It was long since Vendred himself had read the book, 
but he recalled Bob Sawyer as an amusing character, 
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and he turned up the scene of the supper-party at 
Sawyer’s lodging in Lant Street, Borough. He read 
on through the trepidation of Sawyer, the discomfort 
and squabbles of the guests, the irruptions of the land- 
lady demanding payment, to the end of the chapter, 
where the visitors are turned out by the landlady and 
the luckless Sawyer is left alone to brood over his 
debts. When he reached that point, he glanced across 
at Louise. She had been listening intently, but she did 
not look amused. There was a look of almost terror 
in her eyes, and her face was ghastly white. 

‘Those are the things that make you wish you were 
dead,” she said in a low voice; and thereupon Vendred 
realized, in a way he had never done up to this, some 
of the horrors she must have witnessed in her childhood 
—sordid abominable scenes about money; and he felt 
a great pity, that was near to the purest kind of love, 
for the pretty creature who had so valiantly resisted 
her degrading education, and who had found, upon the 
whole, so little happiness. At the present moment, for 
instance, whom had she to confide in? 

She had lost completely her taste for her father, and 
her father, on his side, seemed to have forgotten that 
she was in existence. Some time ago he had persuaded 
her to sign a power-of-attorney in his favour for the 
handling of her marriage settlements. When Ven- 
dred found this out, it was too late to recover the 
money which had already gone, but the lawyers had 
drawn a new instrument which made it impossible for 
the captain to raise money by this method in the future. 
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From that time, as she had never more than a few 
pounds of ready money at her disposal, her father’s 
interest in her shrivelled. He always forgot those 
from whom he had nothing more to expect. 

So Vendred, as he pondered these things in his right 
mind, free from the spells which the presence of Mrs. 
Dover cast about him, resolved that Louise should 
suffer no more. Sibyl should go away, or he would 
go away himself; but Louise must be made happy. 
He could not think without compassion of her uncer- 
tain gropings after a life more ennobling than she had 
ever known, with no one to help her, with indeed every 
one to baffle her—himself, most of all, by his weakness 
and passion. He had known she was in the right 
whenever she had asked that her stepmother should 
go; yes, even when he was strongest in refusing, he 
knew that; and with remorse he compared her love 
full of confidence, of illusion, of delicacy, such as it 
had revealed itself to him in the first months of their 
marriage, with that other unquiet love, greedy of sen- 
sation and sophisticated, in which the senses unrest- 
ingly called with their hoarse voices. 

He wanted to show his sympathy, to signify in some 
way that he was at one with her, so he stooped down 
and touched her hair with his lips. She rose quickly 
and gave him a long, searching look, trying perhaps to 
decide if what was broken could be mended. Then she 
shook her head sorrowfully, and went out of the room. 

“Louise!” he called. 

But she did not come back. 


VII 


Sibyl returned at the end of the week, and the resolu- 
tions of Vendred melted like a lump of ice in a torrid 
noon. He put off speaking from day to day; then at 
last he made an effort. 

“T think I had better go away for some months.” 

“Good heavens!” Mrs. Dover looked up from the 
letter she was writing. ‘‘Whatever for? Where do 
you want to go to?” - 

“I should rather like to go up the Baltic. I should 
stay at Helsingfors for a bit. Afterwards, I don’t 
know.” 

‘What acaprice!”” She mused, jabbing her pen into 
the blotter. ‘You would want me to go with you, I 
suppose ?” she asked in a tone which took it for granted. 
“The only thing is, I’ve made a lot of engagements 
for the next two months. Otherwise, I should simply 
love it.” 

He hesitated. For the first time he felt that the 
chains of his love for her were heavy and cut into his 
flesh. “I don’t think that would quite do,” he said at 
length. ‘Louise must know that one of us is here.”’ 

“Touise?” Mrs. Dover stared. ‘Oh, I see. You 
think she would get better?” 

“You see how she is now. She hasn’t stirred out of 
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her room since you came back. We can’t go on like 
this; something must be done. I have thought that if 
you and she were here by yourselyves———” 

But Mrs. Dover exclaimed against such folly. 
Surely he wasn’t going to expatriate himself because 
Louise was hysterical? It would be far more practical 
to insist upon her seeing some well-known doctor, ex- 
pert in nervous disorders. He would recommend 
some place for her to go to till she was better. “It is 
Louise who needs a change,” she added, with a singular 
smile. 

“Then you don’t think that we—that I am to blame 
for her present condition ?”’ 

“Not in the least. She has always been queer.” 

“Still, if she knows——” he brooded sombrely. 

Pooh! she didn’t know. If she knew she would 
have made a fuss before this. Louise couldn’t keep 
- anything in; all her thoughts tumbled out topsy-turvy. 

Then Sibyl rose and came over to him, with her 
ineffable seduction, before which he was always help- 
less, and she passed her cool hand over his brow and 
hair. “Poor old Paul, how you worry! Your head 
is burning.” And she began intoning the everlasting 
litany: “Do you love me? Are you getting tired of 
me? You’re sure you love me as much as ever you 
did?” Her lips were close to his face and her hair 
shadowed his eyes. He took her in his arms. 

“Oh, you—you ’* he sighed desperately, in a 
voice which left it hard to tell whether the muttered 
epithet would have been one of adoration or reproach. 
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The autumn came early that year. Over the fields, 
blotting out the landscape, a bitter rain poured for 
days. For the last twenty-four hours a great wind had 
blown across the fen, tearing the branches from the 
trees and wrecking ships on the coast. 

Vendred, who had been shooting all day, came in 
about six o’clock. He found Sibyl at the far end of 
the drawing-room, stretched in a deep chair before the 
fire, alone. She looked up sleepily. 

‘You seem rather wet. Will you have some tea? 
The Elwalls came over this afternoon. They’ve not 
been gone long. They brought a Miss Chisholm who 
is staying with them. Such a nice girl!” 

“Did Louise see them?” | 

“Goodness, no. Catch her doing anything rational. 
She is in one of her particularly tiresome moods. She 
has been locked in her room all day, and Marie says 
she hasn’t touched a morsel of food. She said she’d 
ring if she wanted any, and she hasn’t rung. I haven’t 
been near her. It is much better to let the fit work 
itself off. Really, what a nuisance she is becoming! 
Something must be done.” 

That, too, was Vendred’s thought as he went up- 
stairs. It was all very well to let Louise do as she 
liked, but she was taking too much advantage of the 
opportunity to injure herself. If some measures were 
not taken at once, she would drift beyond all measures. 
On his dressing-table he found an envelope with his 
name on it in her awkward writing. He opened it 
nervously, thinking to find a screed of hysterical com- 
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plaint. But there were only a few words on one side 
of a sheet of letter-paper. 


“I came to you in the middle of the night last night 
because I was afraid of the wind. The fire was burn- 
ing and I saw. I am gone. You will never see me 
again.” 


He found himself holding the paper and staring at it 
without quite taking it in. He thought angrily: 
“Gone! What nonsense! Gone where?” His serv- 
ant came in with his clothes, so he folded up the letter 
and composed his countenance. Gone where? 

He finished dressing in a hurry, and in the corridor 
he met the lady’s-maid. He questioned her discreetly, 
trying to appear careless.—She had received her orders 
at ten o'clock that morning not to come till she was 
rung for. She had tried the door softly at four, but 
finding it locked, had gone away again, thinking her 
mistress might be asleep. 

Vendred went to the door and knocked twice. Then 
he turned the handle, but the door was locked. He 
felt something hard under his thin shoe, and lifted the 
mat. It was the key, and he unlocked the door. The 
room appeared in its usual state; her things were all 
about. He stood in the middle, and, vaguely afraid, 
he called in a low voice, ‘Louise! Then he called 
again a little louder. . . . 

Mrs. Dover was before the fire in the small drawing- 
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room, holding out her hands to the blaze. He came 
behind her and said, “Louise is gone.” 

She began to laugh. Then she turned round and 
saw his anxious, haggard face. ‘Gone? Gone 
where?” 

“IT don’t know—perhaps to London. I hope so.” 
And he held out the letter. 

She read it and ‘made a wry mouth. “Little fool! 
Running off with a note on the table like a girl in a 
play. But for Heaven’s sake don’t let us have a 
scandal! You must pull yourself together; you look 
like a ghost. I don’t believe it’s serious.” 

At dinner they talked in a perfunctory way of trifles. 
In the course of it, Vendred let the butler know that 
Louise had gone to London to see her father, who was 
ill. He could not find a better explanation, though he 
saw the meagreness of this; for if Louise had gone 
openly, why hadn’t she been driven to the station? 


VIII 


THE two sat in the half-lit library listening to the 
wind. The room was never a cheerful one, and the 
long rows of dusty books, which were seldom or never 
disturbed, made it at night even sombre. They talked 
in half-sentences, with long pauses. Sibyl at first had re- 
fused to get frightened, but even her nerves and temper, 
calm as these were by nature, were shaken, and she en- 
deavoured to cry down her uneasiness by vehement re- 
proaches of Louise. It was monstrous of her to steal 
off in that sneaking way; it put them in an absurd posi- 
tion. Of course, the servants already suspected; and 
to-morrow it would be all over the county. What a 
little unfeeling beast! She had always thought Louise 
was selfish. 

Then, gradually, against her will, the heaviness of 
his spirits gained upon her, too. In face of any 
calamity he was prone to work it out to its worst issue. 
Every time a servant’s foot sounded in the still house 
he quaked, and his scared heart throbbed furiously as 
he yielded to the suggestion that they were coming to 
tell him Louise had been found dead in the wood. A 
telegram would be sent in the morning, as soon as the 
ofice at Ludborough opened, to the house near Lan- 
caster Gate. If Louise had not arrived there, he must 
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go to London in the afternoon and employ detectives. 
The lake here would have to be dragged. What a 
scandal! and he covered his face with his hands. 

“Everybody will say she had melancholia,” said 
Mrs. Dover, trying to react against this depression. 
‘She has been going on in the silliest way for months.” 

Everybody might say it, but he would know inside 
himself that it was not true. If she were dead, he 
would be hardly better than her murderer. 

‘Nonsense, she’s not dead!” cried Sibyl. ‘How can 
you help her nonsense?’ She shivered a little and 
stirred the fire. 

But it was for him that she shivered—that he should 
yield to such morbid imaginings. Her own feelings 
about the matter were as far from his dark self-torture 
as they could be. An impulsive act, such as Louise had 
just committed, which might cause untold and wide- 
spread trouble was so remote from her own nature that 
she had neither pity nor patience to spare for it. It 
struck her as a manifestation of spite and vindictive- 
ness, two things she could not understand; and as such 
it hurt her as something petty and ignoble, a revelation 
of a small nature. Even if Louise had committed sui- 
cide it would not make her offence less in Sibyl’s eyes: it 
would make it worse. .. . 

Vendred was thinking of Louise as she had been on 
their honeymoon, and here at the Park, till the other 
came between them like a flame. He thought of her 
love for him, of his fondness for her, of her wistful, 
pretty face, of the pathetic docility with which she ob- 
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served all his wishes. And with the ruthless egoism of 
the man ploughed by grief and remorse, he asked him- 
self why he had allowed himself to sink in the mire up 
to the very mouth? Had he gained anything Pp—Nay, 
lost rather. Louise was his very own, pure as a wet 
leaf; but the other was soiled by numberless contacts, 
squandered in embracements, frayed by alien kisses. 
What had he gained? The consummation and crown 
of his long devotion? Not so; that love had long been 
dead; what he could not help learning about her mode 
of life before he knew her, what he had seen of her life 
since he had known her, had long ago laid it stark. 
What it had sunk to now was ungovernable habit, rabid 
lust, a turbulent dream of the old white love that was. 

“She has certainly gone to her father,” said Mrs. 
Dover. 

“Yes,” he assented heavily; “to her father.” 

There was another pause, emphasized by the thud 
of the big clock and the snapping of the fire. A mouse 
was rustling among some papers in a corner. 

‘When she said she saw,” asked Sybil in a low voice, 
“‘what do you suppose she meant?” 

He made no answer. 

“Do you think she saw us?” she persisted, and 
turned to him a face which looked a little weary and 
lined in the dim light. 

The stress on the last word stripped her meaning 
bare. 

‘How do I know ?—O God, how should I know?” 

He looked at her with vague antipathy smouldering 
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in his eyes, and added: “I always warned you against 
being so reckless.”’ 

He was filled with the rancour which the half-hearted 
and weaker one of a guilty pair almost always develops 
towards the playfellow in guilt, when their guilt has 
debouched in disaster. Without her, all would have 
been well; she had put up her finger and beckoned him 
to sin. In his soul he accused her, without considering 
_ that he himself had been the greatest snare to himself. 
He thought she had no nerves, no imagination, no feel- 
ings; even the loss of her voice she had taken as a privi- 
lege to greater excess. . Now, it was not Louise that she 
mourned, but the inconvenience of her flight. 

The rain had turned to sleet or snow by this time, 
and cracked on the panes. They sat on there, both of 
them afraid to speak again or even to move, though 
exactly what they dreaded neither of them knew. Left 
to herself, she would have dreaded nothing in the busi- 
ness: she would have gone to bed and slept soundly. 
It was part of his dread she shared, and it had relation 
to him and herself rather than to Louise. Perhaps 
they both feared a definite separation; or that the lost 
figure, rising from dim wood or tarn with death-marks 
on her face, would glide between them. But, vague as 
they were, their terrors wrought in them a particular 
dread of the definiteness which any movement would in- 
fallibly bring into their indefinite state. They saw 
themselves set about by a hundred mirrors which any 
unwary movement would shatter. 

At last, at about half-past two, Vendred rose 
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brusquely. Mrs. Dover, still sitting, saw something in 
his eyes which she had never seen since she knew him 
—something that put a distance between them like a 
pointed sword. She got up quickly and threw her arm 
about his neck. 

“My love, my love, you are all the world to me. 
We are the world to each other. What does any- 
thing else matter? Let no one come between us.” 
Then she murmured in his ear very low: ‘Paul, don’t 
let her come between us.” 

Pale, yearning, absorbed, she clung to him with a 
kind of shudder, and under the triteness of her words, 
which expressed so feebly a really unavowable senti- 
ment, he distinguished a poignant accent of sincerity 
and abandon of which he had not believed her capable. 
But in these stammering lips, the wild eyes, the fierce 
embrace at this miserable hour, he felt there was some- 
thing ghastly and lugubrious. Even now, perhaps, 
' Louise was floating on the lake just outside the win- 
dows, with the clinch of the last struggle on her grey 
face. He disengaged himself coldly without return- 
ing her caress, and his stern religious training made 
itself felt, as it always did in a crisis. 

“Tsn’t this sin?” he muttered uneasily, hardly know- 
ing he spoke. 

She gave him a terrible look as if he had struck at 
her life. He had said one of the things which are 
hardly ever forgiven and never forgotten in love. She 
sat down again and began to sob, with the long, hard 
sobs like hiccoughs of the woman who seldom cries. 
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“Oh, how stupid I am!’’ she kept repeating trivially. 
“How stupid I am!” 

He moved about undecided, detesting tragedy in any 
situation, however serious. He had never seen her 
weep before, and from that alone might have judged 
how profoundly she had been wounded; but he re- 
garded her emotion as one more caprice, and in his 
heart bore her a grudge for not sparing him a scene 
at that time of night when he was already distracted 
with trouble. But she was like all other women, he 
thought—importing the persona] element into every 
discussion, every calamity, and before an earthquake 
wondering if it would dust their gown. 

“The lights were put out long ago,” he said at last. 
‘I had better get you a candle.” 


IX 


Mr. SHOULDER, the veterinary surgeon, stood at the 
door of his house in the High Street of Ludborough, 
smoking a pipe and taking the air. A wire-haired fox- 
terrier alternately played round his boots and sniffed in 
the gutter. The rays of the setting sun poured through 
the street, reddening the gables of the old timbered 
dwellings. It was about tea-time, when a country town 
quietens down and business becomes slack. 

A grocer’s shop joined Mr. Shoulder’s house, and 
the grocer, a portly man in a white apron with a pencil 
behind his ear, was examining some cases which stood 
on the pavement. 

‘‘That’s a queer start up there at the Park,” said 
the grocer. 

Mr. Shoulder shook his head, keeping his eye fixed 
on a house opposite. ‘You're right,’’ he answered, 
taking his pipe from his mouth. 

““My young man,” went on the grocer, “who goes 
for orders up there, says the servants are all talking 
about it.’ He rested one foot on a case and put his 
hand on his hip. “Their opinion is that young Mrs. 
Vendred committed suicide.” 

‘Rot! said Mr. Shoulder. 

. “How?” said the grocer, surprised, thinking Mr. 
Shoulder had some private information. 
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“I say it’s rot,” repeated the ‘“‘vet” positively. “A 
young lady in her prime, fond of ’osses, fond of a bit 
of ’untin’, don’t go and kill herself. That ain’t reason. 
I never seen a lady to beat her. She’d go at anything, 
water or timber, and get over it too, and handle her 
’oss beautifully—beautifully. She could eat her break- 
fast in the saddle. No ‘warranted quiet to ride’ for 
her.” 

“‘She’d given that up for some time,” said the grocer. 
“She'd got quite melancholy, so they tell me.” 

“Ay,” said Mr. Shoulder mysteriously. ‘There 
were reasons.” 

‘So I’ve heard,”’ said the grocer. 

‘There were reasons,” said Mr. Shoulder, ‘‘and the 
reasons were, she was in love. And the man she was 
in love with was this gentleman over here at Ringwood 
Hall, Major Beckwith. If they want to know where 
she’s gone to,” added Mr. Shoulder, with a wink, “‘it’s 
my opinion they ought to ask him.” 

This put the grocer on a new tack altogether, and he 
was going to ask a question, when Mr. Shoulder stepped 
out a little from his doorway, and shading his eyes 
from the sun, looked hard up the street. 

“I thought I knew the step of those carriage ’osses,”’ 
he said. ‘“Here’s something from up there now.” 

And in a moment a brougham, with a man and 
woman inside, drove rapidly by and took the road to 
the railway station. 

“That was Mr. Vendred himself,” said the grocer, 
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‘and Mrs. Dover. Wonderful handsome lady, Mrs. 
Dover.” 

Mr. Shoulder nodded. “I prefer the little Mrs. 
who has run away, myself. She’s a one-er. That 
very pair of carriage ’osses you saw just now—she took 
me with her to Tattersall’s when she bought ’em. She 
had a better eye in the ring than some of the old 
bounders who’d been hangin’ about there all their 
lives.” He looked in the direction the carriage had 
taken. “Well, it’s my private opinion that we shan’t 
see them in these parts again. They’re gone for 
good.” 

“T shouldn’t be surprised,” said the grocer. ‘‘Pity, 
too. They spent a deal of money in the town—a deal 
of money. It'll make a difference to me, I know.” 
He lowered his voice confidentially. ‘I have heard 
some talk about the town that Mr. Vendred is close 
pressed for money. Would there be anything in that, 
do you think?” 

“Ah, that’s hard to say,” replied Mr. Shoulder; 
“very hard to say. He hasn’t the money his mother 
had, that’s certain.” A bell rang inside his house. 
‘“There’s my tea. If you want my private opinion, the 
old place will change hands again before long. See 
you to-night down at the ‘Lion’ I suppose.” 

‘Oh, yes indeed,” said the grocer heartily. Not for 
a little would he have missed what promised to be the 
best night of gossip which the town had seen in a cen- 
tury. 


X 


WHEN Mrs. Dover and Vendred reached London 
they dined at the station hotel. Sibyl drank a few 
glasses of wine and felt better, as she always did when 
she was in a big hotel in a big city. She glanced round 
her complacently. 

‘‘Whenever I get to London I revive like a country 
doctor’s wife,” she said. ‘I think I shall stay here to- 
night.” 

Vendred was annoyed and alarmed by this random 
spirit. “How can you?” he answered indignantly. 
“You will sleep at home and nowhere else. We may 
be all in the papers in a few days, and it is no time for 
you to be drifting about hotels. You must be at home 
with your husband.” 

They had in fact arranged with Dover to meet him 
at his house at ten o’clock. Mrs. Dover, however, said 
there was no need to hurry, as he found it impossible 
to be punctual; and when they reached the house a little 
after the hour, it did turn out that he had not yet come 
in. 

The long, low room up-stairs seemed rather neg- 
lected: the furniture was covered with dust, the hearth 
unswept, and five or six glasses, signals of a recent 
festivity, still remained where they had been put down. 
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When Mrs. Dover called attention to this disorder, the 
parlourmaid, a good-looking girl who wore rings, an- 
swered pertly that the captain was quite satisfied. 
And in truth Mrs. Dover was not in a position to say 
much; by her long absences the management of the — 
house had passed entirely into her husband’s hands; 
and it had all the appearance of a house where a man, 
who let his servants do pretty much what they liked, 
lived alone. The maid, however, said graciously that 
she would send the housemaid to light the fire; and 
this being eventually done badly with damp sticks, they 
sat trying to warm themselves by the sullen blaze till 
near half-past eleven, when Dover arrived. 

He was one of those men who can never give the 
impression of a settled prosperity, no matter how ex- 
pensive the clothes they wear, or what jewellery they 
bestrew themselves with; but to-night, if apparel could 
do the business, he might have passed for a Russian 
grand-duke. In fact, he was, thought Vendred, 
abominably overdressed. It is not so easy for a man 
in modern evening dress to accomplish this; still, what 
with large jewelled shirt-studs and cuff-links, bright but- 
tons on his waistcoat, an elaborate fob loaded with 
trinkets, rings on his fingers, and a general shininess, 
Dover had managed to do it. But what piteously con- 
trasted with this proclamation of wealth, was the long 
sallow face seared with anxious lines, and the furtive 
glitter in the eyes. At the first sight of him, Vendred 
thought he was grown fat; but upon closer inspection 
he saw it was the unhealthy bloat which comes to men 
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who live day and night hazardously, recklessly, and 
drink heavily to keep up their spirits. The enlarged 
pouches under the eyes confirmed this. 

He must have known it was a serious matter which 
had brought his wife and Vendred there so late; but 
when he heard the news he was more startled than 
either of them had anticipated. His first instinct was 
to revolt. 

‘Run away? It’s not possible. My girl would 
never dream of such a thing. She’s had an accident 
and been taken in somewhere.” 

Vendred could not show the letter which Louise had 
left, but he explained that she was so well known along 
the country-side as to make her father’s supposition 
next to impossible. Dover, manifestly disturbed, 
asked what steps had been taken to trace her. If she 
was so well known, she could not have got away from 
Ludborough station unnoticed. 

“No,” assented Vendred; “‘but she didn’t go from 
Ludborough station.” 

He went on to relate what he had found out. Louise 
had taken a saddle and bridle from the harness-room 
and walked into Ludborough, where one of her horses 
was standing for treatment at the veterinary surgeon’s. 
From there she had ridden over to Ringwood Hall, a 
place thirteen miles off, belonging to a Major Beck- 
with. The road was rather a lonely one, but four or 
five people had recognized her as she passed. ‘At 
Ringwood, the Major was away, but Louise had 
lunched with his daughter. Then she had gone out, 
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saying she would return after a while to pick up her 
horse, and had not been seen again. 

“Ts there a station near this Ringwood Hall ?” 

“Rather a busy one; Oldbury Junction. She had not 
been noticed there. Here’s the station-master’s let- 
ter.” 

“But if she did all that riding,” said Dover, “she 
must have been in a riding-habit. A woman in a rid- 
ing-habit is easily remembered.” 

‘“‘He forgot to tell you,’’ put in Mrs. Dover, ‘‘that 
- she had a parcel tied to her saddle. She could easily 
have changed in a wood or behind a hedge. Marie 
told me this morning,” she added to Vendred, ‘“‘that 
one of her walking costumes was missing.” 

‘“That’s it!” sneered the captain, furious at having 
the proof of what he did not want to believe. ‘‘Make 
it out as bad as you can.” 

“I can’t very well make it worse, can I?” said Mrs. 
Dover blandly. ‘‘What a selfish little beast! The 
whole country is mad with gossip.” | 

The captain didn’t care a damn for their gossip. 
He had something else to think about than a lot of 
country putts. His daughter had not gone away with- 
out good reason.—This was obviously the chance shot 
of a man casting about for a line of defence, but Ven- 
dred flushed and then paled and could not reply. Yet 
what seemed to make it clear that the captain did not 
intend to dwell on this argument was, that the next 
minute he was striding about the room pouring out 
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reproaches on Louise. What did she want to go gal- 
loping about the country for without a word to 
any one? Changing her furbelows in an open field so 
that all the world could see her! She was going to 
play the drab too, was she? And in his fury, forget- 
ting his customary reticence about Louise’s mother, he 
brought his thin ringed hand down with a crash on 
the piano, shouting out: ‘‘Ah, that’s where the bad 
blood shows! Like mother, like daughter!” If 
Louise had run off with a man, and he could find the 
man, he would slice him like a turnip. Listening to 
him, one would have thought it was he and not Vendred 
who was the husband. He stuttered; his voice trem- 
bled; he was a lamentable spectacle. It was not so 
much the loss of his daughter by which he was afflicted, 
as the effect of her action on himself. Louise was a 
criminal because she had not thought of him. 

As Vendred watched him tramping up and down the 
uncomfortable room in a fur-lined overcoat, which he 
wore, although the night was not very cold, from mo- 
tives of vanity, and had neglected to take off since he 
came in, while Mrs. Dover sat in her travelling hat 
and cloak, with her gloved hands crossed on the back 
of a chair, like a visitor in her own house, he was struck 
by something sinister in the aspect of the three of 
them, waiting there at midnight in the untended room 
like people expecting the arrival of the police. And 
he felt more than ever what wayfarers these two were, 
how ready they were for flight at any moment, and 
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how incapable they both were of forming any adequate 
idea of home. 

‘“There’s one thing,”’ said the captain: “she can’t go 
far. She’s got no money.” 

“On the contrary,’”’ rejoined Vendred, ‘“‘she’s been 
able to draw against her settlement money any time 
during the last year. It is her private account. I’ve 
never meddled with it even to the extent of asking how 
much she has drawn. I thought you knew that.” 

The captain’s face turned ashy, and he began to 
chew the ends of his red moustache. ‘Well, I didn’t,” 
he said ina moment. ‘Since your lawyers—with your 
consent, I may point out—distrusted me, I have washed 
my hands of my girl’s affairs. But Louise would never 
touch that money. She’s a child. She doesn’t even 
know how to draw a cheque.” 

‘She could easily find out,” said Mrs. Dover, who 
had been watching him narrowly. 

The captain started. ‘‘What do you say? By 
God,” he shouted, banging the table, “I tell you she 
doesn’t.” 

“Of course if you know all about it,”’ retorted Mrs. 
Dover, with a jarring laugh, “there’s no more to be 
said.” 3 

Her husband turned on her snarling. ‘“You— 
you ”” He rushed over to where she was sitting 
with such a look of murder that Vendred stood up, 
thinking he was going to strike her. ‘What do you 
mean—what do you mean? Out with it, singer!” 
He strangled; his face was livid and convulsed; his 
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hands clenched. Vendred, looking on as if in the 
depths of a nightmare, had never seen such mad fury. 

But Mrs. Dover faced him bravely. ‘‘What do I 
mean?” she repeated. ‘I mean something that you 
wouldn’t like to have said out loud, my friend.”’ 

They looked at each other fixedly, and the captain 
was the first to give way. His effort to master him- 
self was shown by the big vein which swelled in his 
forehead, and by his hand which trembled so badly 
that he could not light a cigarette. Then he spoke 
without looking at her again. 

“To you happen to be staying here to-night?” His 
voice was hoarse and uncertain, but it managed to con- 
vey a terrific volley of hate and raillery. 

“Surely,” replied Mrs. Dover, unmoved. ‘That is, 
if my room is unoccupied. Did you want it for some- 
body else ?”’ 

Upon this, Vendred made up his mind that he was 
in for a brutal quarrel. But the captain, after glanc- 
ing her over with a malignant eye, walked quietly out 
of the room. 

Mrs. Dover waved her hand. ‘“Good-night!’’ she 
called derisively. 

“Hush, for God’s sake!” said Vendred. ‘Do you 
want to be killed ?”’ 

“Oh, I know he’d like to wring my neck, but it would 
interfere with his interests. He has turned this house 
into a club of one member and he doesn’t want it 
closed.” 

But Vendred was anxious. ‘Don’t you think you 
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had better come with me? He may do you an in- 
jury. I never saw such a fiendish scowl as he gave 
you just now. I didn’t know him. He’s a violent 
beast.” 

Then, for the first time, he noticed a look of pro- 
found melancholy on Sibyl’s face, as if for a second 
the clouds parted, and she, being enabled to estimate 
her life lucidly, as it really was, found it no longer 
very creditable or amusing. ‘Ah, my dear,” she said 
dolorously, ‘‘do you think it has never happened be- 
fore? I have had to hold him back more than 
once with a revolver.’’ She reflected a moment, and 
then, without intending it, she betrayed by a phrase 
her life and its poor lesson. “All men are alike,” 
she said; “‘even the exceptions.” 

Never before had Vendred seen the careless high- 
hearted creature bend before life. It was almost with 
anguish that he listened to her and watched her face. 


An old servant of his mother’s looked after the house 
in Thurloe Square, and when at last he got there, he 
was struck by its conventual quiet and cleanliness and 
order, in such contrast with the house he had just left. 
His slippers were before the fire, his arm-chair rolled 
up to the hearth, a table with bottles and glasses near 
at hand, just as it had always been. Even the book 
he had been reading when he was there last had 
been remembered, and placed for him with the ivory 
cutter between the leaves. Not a thing had been 
changed since that night he had sat in this room after 
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he came home from the concert, where he had seen 
her for the first time. 

He was almost stupefied when he looked back from 
here at all that had happened since then: unfortunate 
event following event, till now he was face to face with 
wreckage, perhaps disgrace. He was very tired and 
things came to him at their blackest. 

It was, he acknowledged, impossible to deny that he 
was responsible so far as it was his initial action which 
had started the stone which started the avalanche; and 
yet as he recalled each station of the past, his will 
seemed to have counted for so little! Things had 
happened to him as a sickness happens: except once, 
the time at King’s Cross, he had not, consciously at 
all events, brought his will to bear. That one time, 
alas! he had exerted it; and there was the error which 
had resulted in sending poor little Louise wandering 
darkly through the world. There indeed was a 
weapon for remorse, since he had not had enough 
resolution to command down the violence of his pas- 
sion. For one of the women, her whom he had left 
just now with her villainous husband, he need not, he 
thought, reproach himself; she was learned in all the 
ruses of corruption before he knew her, and she had 
benefited by him rather than taken harm; but for Louise 
he was a thousand times responsible. And with self- 
accusing anguish he remembered the real innocence 
which underlay her superficial knowledge of life—her 
ignorant self-confidence and frank reception of any 
advances, however suspicious, which must infallibly lead 
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her to pitfalls. The consideration of the miserable 
slimy pitfalls to which her character might in fact 
lead her, fed his torment and sharpened his remorse 
unbearably. If Louise had not loved him! But he 
knew she loved him, and it was because of that she had 
gone. And now he felt that he would gladly give all 
if it would bring her back. He had always been fond 
of her, even when his great passion was most absorbing 
and fieriest: to-night, mingled in with his emotions of 
pity and apprehension, there was a feeling akin to 
love. Anyhow, love or not, he wanted Louise back. 
He took his burning head tightly between his hands. 
O misery! O folly! O inconceivable, irrecoverable 
loss! 

His mother’s portrait hung almost opposite his 
chair; and she looked out of the frame with her relent- 
less eyes, her determined mouth, her prominent chin, 
and her long thin hands clasped about her Bible. To- 
night she did not look severe, he fancied; she looked 
as she used to look—grave, and sad, and kindly—when 
he was saying his evening prayers after he had been 
rebuked for some fault. Altogether, that still white 
time with her, stagnant as it had been, was the best 
time he had ever had. Everywhere else, at school, at 
the university, and the following years, no matter what 
his imaginations of enjoyment, he had really lived in 
continual disquietness. Then the years of the Dovers, 
which always when he was in this house, the only house 
he felt to be his home, seemed far-off and unreal,— 
what reckless, disastrous years they were, through which 
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he had groped feverish and resistless, drawn aside by 
every cry of sense. Truly, from the outset the Dover 
family had seated itself heavily on his breast like a 
sombre disease. And for the outcome, here he was 
now, the foreigner, who did not share one single opinion 
upon any important matter with that family, who 
loathed with an utter loathing all that was not legal 
and orderly—well, here he found himself taken up in 
their chaise, tied inextricably to the seat, and posting 
with them on the way to blue ruin. Yes, except for a 
miracle, that must be the end of the journey. 


XI 


THE steps he had taken to discover Louise were 
commonplace enough, and such as they were they had 
to be taken with precaution. The delay between the 
departure of Louise and the employment of detectives, 
together with the discretion they were obliged to ob- 
serve in their investigations, hampered the searchers, 
who would probably have traced her easily enough, at 
least in her first movements, if they had been notified in 
time and given a free hand. 

It was the captain who had insisted, both with Ven- 
dred himself and with Blackfoots’, his lawyers, who 
were working the business, upon certain clogging re- 
strictions; and although Vendred was little disposed to 
pay attention to any request of Dover’s in the matter, 
yet when he found that the lawyers agreed with Mrs. 
Dover in advising him to acquiesce, he gave in. The 
lawyers contented themselves with offering their advice 
without much explanation; but Mrs. Dover, after close 
questioning, admitted that the captain was “‘wanted” by 
the police in various parts of Europe, and as Louise had 
been about with him so much it was feared he might 
be remembered and traced through her. “It’s not only 
for bad debts,” Mrs. Dover added darkly. 

Vendred, who felt quite overpowered, answered that 


he preferred not to know what it was for. “But I 
360 
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don’t see why the detectives shouldn’t be allowed to 
do their work thoroughly, for all that.” 

“Tf you want to play a leading part, without honour 
or profit, in the worst scandal of the century, go 
ahead.” She hummed, knowing her man. 

And, in fact, he quailed. ‘‘Why should Louise be 
sacrificed to this rascal?”’ he asked irritably. 

“T don’t know that Louise is sacrificed to any one,” 
she replied, with no less irritation. “She went away 
on her own honeymoon. Whenever she wants to come 
back, we'll receive her with open arms and mouths.” 

She paused, and then began intoning the eternal 
litany: “I suppose you’re tired of me. Do you like 
her better than me? Would you rather have her here 
than me?” : 

Vendred’s head thrummed. ‘What has that got to 
do with it?’ Then, as he rose to go, he continued: 
‘“‘Well, we can only hope, I suppose.” 

“Yes,” assented Sibyl, looking down with a faint, 
absent smile. 


Did she hope? And for what? These questions 
occurred more and more often to Vendred as the 
months went by and still no news of Louise. He did 
not care to think that she wished her stepdaughter to 
be dead, but she acted as if Louise were dead, spoke 
of her in the past tense, and left her out of all plans 
and calculations. One day she said— 

“Dolf could be easily got out of the country.” 

She threw back her head and regarded him steadily 
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through her half-closed eyes with her sensual smile, 
suggesting to him what she did not care to express and 
yet wished him to take in. Although she knew him 
better than he knew her, she thought him, as occasions 
arose, either more or less than he was. She saw him 
through the glamour of her artist’s temperament and 
was too ready to ascribe to this son of practical, un- 
imaginative, and law-abiding ancestors some of her own 
recklessness and contempt for restraints of all kinds. 
He revolted, dreading her sorcery, her captivation, and 
well aware how feeble before these his own will at cer- 
tain hours was. Ah, though Louise were really in her 
grave, and Dover at the North Pole, he would not 
want to marry her now! 

But, in fact, for the life they led they might as well 
have been married. They saw more of each other 
than many married people do. It is to be supposed 
that much of the romance in having a lover or a mis- 
tress lies in the danger, and the keenest pleasure in the 
necessity for concealment. So well is this understood, 
that certain men and women who would not care a 
penny from the moral standpoint whether the facts were 
known or not, keep certain events of their lives con- 
_ cealed from their closest friends, not from hypocrisy, 
but from a superior conception of pleasure. It is not 
the frank nature that babbles in such matters, but the 
common nature. To Vendred and his mistress, how- 
ever, this pleasure was refused. ) 

She had developed of late, as many women of her 
age do at a certain stage of their amour, a desire to 
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parade their connection; but though she did the foolish- 
est things and took the most daring chances, she only 
succeeded in creating for Vendred embarrassments with 
servants. One warm afternoon in spring, for instance, 
she came to the house in Thurloe Square, and, complain- 
ing of the heat, went to one of the rooms up-stairs and 
freed herself from most of her outer garments, and 
then, untrammelled, sauntered about the house. In this 
state she was met by the old housekeeper, who, greatly 
astonished and afflicted, came to the conclusion that her 
master was given over to a career of debauchery. 

But although from her public appearances she was 
fairly well known, nobody could be induced to make any 
scandal of the fact that she went about so much with 
Vendred. In hotels, in trains, or wherever else they 
might be seen together, people took it as a matter of 
course. She told her friends that Louise had broken 
down mentally and physically and was now in a sana- 
torium; and Vendred, to escape the odious and even 
ridiculous position of the husband who does not know 
where his wife is, was constrained to fall in with this 
yarn. As for Dover, he never spoke; he never budged. 

He could not, indeed, have budged to much effect 
even if he had wanted to, because he was shackled. 
The shackles were provided by Blackfoots’ office. One 
of the first steps they had taken was to inquire at the 
bank where Louise’s own money was deposited. The 
bankers replied that Mrs. Vendred had drawn heavily 
on her account during the past year, and she had now 
only about fifty pounds at her credit. Her cheques had 
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been drawn variously, once even in favour of another 
bank, and several times to Captain Dover. All the 
bank’s communications with her had been sent to the 
house near Lancaster Gate; and they produced a type- 
written letter with her signature appended directing 
them to do that. The bodies of her cheques were al- 
ways type-written, but the signatures corresponded ex- 
actly with the specimen they possessed. Most of these 
cheques had been returned to Mrs. Vendred at her own 
request, but the bank still held a few. As Vendred and 
his lawyer examined these, they had to agree that if 
the signature was not that of Louise, it was a mirac- 
ulous forgery. The cheques themselves, of course, 
were from the book which the bank had given her 
when her account had been opened. 

‘‘There’s some very bold trickery here,”’ said Mr. 
Blackfoot; ‘“‘but I’m not so certain about the forgery. 
Now are you sure that Mrs. Vendred hasn’t been 
drawing out this money herself by degrees—let us say, 
in preparation for her flight?” 

‘Positive. She would have to be a monster of du- 
plicity, and she isn’t. Whenever she wanted money 
she came to me. I often asked her why she didn’t use 
her own money, but she always said she didn’t under- 
stand about banks.” | 

“Well, then,” said the lawyer, ‘‘what do you think of 
the possibility of her giving her father a number of 
blank cheques signed ?”’ 

‘Ah, I don’t know about that. She is very fond of 
her father.” 
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‘She can type-write, I think you said?” 

“Yes. I believe she used to write letters for her 
father before her marriage. But in the country, where 
she has been most of the year, there isn’t a type-writing 
machine in the house. Besides, everything is against 
the probability that she drew these cheques.” He took 
up a list sent in from the bank. “Some of these firms, 
you know, she could never have heard of.” 

““Not very well,” Mr. Blackfoot conceded, “unless 
she was fond of gambling in shares or betting des- 
perately on races. No; what seems most likely is that 
her father had the use of this money, and that he man- 
aged to wheedle her into handing over her cheque-book 
with several checks signed.” 

Mrs. Dover had insisted upon being present at this 
conversation, and so far she had sat flicking over the 
leaves of a book and looking very bored. Now she 
intervened. 

“T don’t know much about Louise’s affairs,” she 
said, “but I do just happen to know that she used to 
keep the cheque-book in one of the pockets of her 
dressing-case which she always brought with her when- 
ever she came to stay at our house. You can draw 
your own conclusions, Mr. Blackfoot,” and she laughed. 
‘The lock was not intricate.” | 

The lawyer looked rather surprised. ‘“That’s very . 
important—very important indeed,” he remarked, try- 
ing to puzzle out her motive. 

Vendred too was surprised, and, moreover, indig- 
nant. If there was any accusing to be done, it would 
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come with a better grace from somebody else. Be- 
sides, what purpose would it serve to prove Dover 
guilty? If his guilt were proved up to the handle, 
he could neither be prosecuted nor the money recov- 
ered. Vendred was at a stand before this tardy exhi- 
bition of hate; he could never have guessed that it 
underlay her soft, easy-going nature. 

But it was not the only warning he had lately been 
given that her nature was either changing, or had 
hitherto unsuspected depths. Just why had Dover 
married her? During all the time Vendred had known 
them, and known her, at least, so intimately, he had 
never found an answer to this question. Till quite 
lately, till she began to reveal herself day by day in 
lights ever more odd and trying, he had been content 
to regard the captain as the ordinary brutal man who 
had yielded to an overmastering impulse to hold an 
exceptionally beautiful girl in his arms, and then, when 
he was grown tired of her, had used her as a decoy 
to further his own ends. To Dover’s treatment of her, 
he had thought, was to be attributed her rakishness, her 
love of all kinds of stimulants, her generally ungirdled 
attitude in life. But now he was inclined to wonder 
whether it was not herself who had killed Dover’s love 
by the noise and riot of her existence, and by her 
faculty of ignoring other people’s feelings when they 
did not happen to be in harmony with her own. That 
poor little Louise, who craved for love, and whose love 
was so easy to win, she had estranged by just this fac- 
ulty of hers; might she not have estranged Louise’s 
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father too? Might not the captain, bad as he was, 
have taken to his Maudies and other excitements by 
way of consolation? 

Vendred recognized that his own feelings must have 
changed when he found himself able to put up a word 
for Dover. And certainly, if Dover loved his wife, if 
he was suffering the pangs of an outraged heart, he 
managed to conceal it pretty well. Though they lived 
under the same roof, they no longer kept up even 
a pretence of being on good terms. But he never 
made the faintest attempt to control his wife’s ac- 
tions. 

Perhaps he was cowed by his interview with Ven- 
dred’s lawyers in connection with the affair of the 
cheques. That interview, however, he conducted with 
a high hand, and all he could be got to acknowledge was 
that Louise sent him the cheques and he cashed them at 
her request. He even went so far as to hint mysteri- 
ously that he knew where Louise was, and that she was 
living very comfortably on the money. Not another 
drop of information could be wrung out of him; but his 
burst of indignation at being suspected of tampering 
with his daughter’s money impressed even the lawyers. 
They ended by apologizing; for, of course, there were 
no means of disproving his statements, and as those 
who knew her best thought it possible that Louise had 
given him a number of blank cheques signed, the ques- 
tion of forgery was put on one side. It was true, as 
Vendred thought, that the scene he made when he 
heard of her disappearance looked as if he feared ex- 
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posure; and indeed it was probable, if he had used the 
money, which Vendred felt certain of, that he did not 
want his daughter’s finances looked into just then— 
counting, with his irrepressible, irresponsible hopeful- 
ness, that he would be able to restore all before the 
loss was discovered. But as things stood, he was too 
shrewd not to perceive the advantage which the 
dilemma he had placed them in gave him, if he were 
guilty. 

As he stayed much at home at present, it was evi- 
dent that he was for the moment stranded. He wan- 
dered about the house near Lancaster Gate at all hours, 
tragic, martyred, disconcerting people by the ponder- 
Ous impression he gave of the just man weighed down 
by adverse circumstances. If he chanced to enter a 
room where his wife was entertaining her friends, he 
immediately withdrew on tiptoe, ostentatiously shocked, 
with the face of an evangelist in a disorderly house. 
This did not prevent Mrs. Dover, as she entered the 
house quietly with her latchkey late at night, from sur- 
prising more than once the good-looking parlourmaid, 
the one who wore the rings, rushing disorderly from 
the room where the captain sat smoking. 

One afternoon he came to Thurloe Square to see 
Vendred. He was very depressed. He drew from 
his pocket a small case which he opened and threw 
on the table. 

‘(Do you know that?” he asked. 

The case held rather a handsome scarf-pin which 
Vendred seemed to remember. 
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“You gave me that at Christmas some years ago,” 
said the captain. “I’ve been walking round all day 
trying to get rid of it.” 

Vendred thought that it would not have been a very 
difficult business, but he kept silent. 

“I tell you this,’’ pursued the captain, ‘‘from neces- 
sity, not choice.” He paused, and then added 
weightily: “I’m broke.” 

He spoke as if he accused somebody. As Vendred 
said nothing, he repeated in a louder voice: ‘I’m 
broke.” 

Vendred, dreadfully bored, murmured that he was 
sorry. 

“This can’t go on,” said the captain emphatically; 
“it cannot goon. I’minan absurd position: I’ve got 
no money. Damned if I’m not reduced to misery. 
Did you ever hear of anything more outrageous? I’ve 
had to get my luncheon to-day at one of those piffling 
tea-shops. You can’t beat that for lowness, my boy, 
say what you will. Fact is,” he cried with surprise and 
displeasure, ‘‘I’ve been allowed to go in the gutter. 
There’s no denying it.” 

“Look here,” said Vendred. “I’m not an American 
railroad king or a millionaire soap-boiler. The last 
few years have been disastrous for me. I’m pressed 
on all sides. I sometimes wonder if I shall be able to 
keep afloat. I can’t afford to keep the Park going. 
There’s a mortgage on it already, and it will soon be 
up for sale. You have a house and four servants, and 
all expenses paid. If you want to lunch, you can lunch 
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at home. From the size of the bills, you ought to be 
able to get a very good one there.” 

The captain took up the case, closed it with a snap, 
and put it in his pocket. “Of course if you’re so 
narrow-minded as that, there’s hardly any use in dis- 
cussing the matter. I call it playing rather A-sharp. 
What’s a house? Walls. Mancan’t live on cold mut- 
ton alone, as the poet says. My poor girl! Poor 
Louise! She wouldn’t have upbraided her father for 
trying to seize a little distraction out of doors. My 
friend Billy Massacre—lI dare say you know him—says 
that my case is the hardest he has ever heard of.” 

He became lugubrious, talking of his failing health 
and spirits and of the shock he had received from the 
flight of his daughter. He had no longer a daughter, 
he had no longer a wife. 

Vendred knew that some perfidious meaning under- 
lay this last speech, and he did not choose to let it 
pass. ‘You console yourself,”’ he said briefly. 

It was characteristic of Dover that instead of shirk- 
ing this, he assented. ‘You mean Maudie Hanson? 
Foolish little toad. I might have made that girl. My 
interest in her was purely artistic. But there it is: 
money again. She’s at this momefit' touring the United 
States at the head of her own company. If you think 
that without me, with a show like hers and her talents, 
she would be likely to see much of Yankee-land with- 
out a fat backer! It’s a Chicago boot-and-shoe manu- 
facturer who is behind the cheque-book this time. 
They say the Yankees are sharp after money, but it 
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will take some of their proudest to beat little Hanson 
at that.” 

Then, to save his vanity, he explained that it was 
he who connected Maudie with the Chicago man at 
the Hotel Cecil. He was sick of her; if he were a 
millionaire ten times over he would never look at her 
again. He thought he would write to the Chicago 
shoemaker to send him a couple of pairs of boots. 
Vendred hardly believed a word he said, and felt like 
kicking him into the street. 

“Tve been faithful to my wife ever since I mar- 
ried,” said the captain. He became more and more 
depressed and funereal, and asked Vendred if he had 
made a will. 

“You ought,” he continued. ‘You may be the first 
to go. You walk out of doors, a motor comes along— 
’ whizz! there you are! Then there’s Sibyl; she can’t 
live long. Look at her life—it would knock out a 
prize-fighter. She’s getting immensely fat lately, and 
she’s as white as chalk. You know what that means: 
heart. The pace that kills. I don’t know what she’s 
going to do. She’s drowned her voice. We'll soon 
have to let lodgings, by Gad !—take in people off the 
street and make their beds for them. You ought to 
make a will. I’ve made mine. I don’t mind telling 
you—l’ve left nearly everything to you.” 

To get rid of him, Vendred opened his desk and 
wrote out a cheque for a hundred pounds. 

Dover looked at it pitifully, as if he were in some 
doubt whether he would not give it in alms to the first 
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beggar he met at the corner. ‘“‘One can’t exactly keep 
a racing stable on that,” he commented, folding it 
up. 
“Tt is all I can afford,” replied Vendred. “In fact, 
it’s a good deal more than I can afford.” 

“Of course if you’re a poor man The cap- 
tain became a little overbearing. ‘It is a pity I didn’t 
_know more about the state of your fortune before you 
married my girl. Billy Massacre was telling me the 
other day that a really important man of position had 
his eye on her. However, what’s done can’t be 
mended.” 

He went on bragging for another quarter of an hour 
about his wealthy and influential friends who were “‘in 
with the Rothschilds,” and then took himself off. 

In a few months he was flourishing about again. 
He had got hold of some rich young men for whom 
his anecdotes were new, and such criticism of life as he 


had to offer, fresh. 


9 


He had said that his wife was becoming very fat. 
That was his heightened way of putting things; but 
Vendred was more and more obliged to notice as 
month followed month that she was rapidly coarsening. 
The rapidity of the change, in fact, when it had once 
begun, was startling. It seemed to have begun that 
night when her voice was proved to be no longer ex- 
ceptional: from that time she had taken to a restless, 
reckless, impulsive way of living far beyond what she 
had gone in for before. She was still a very handsome 
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woman; but within a year her face had got broader, 
her jaws heavier, and one corner of the mouth came 
down with a sharp droop which signified either disap- 
pointment, or irritability, or weakness of will, or all 
together. Indeed, all the features revealed that low- 
ering of values in the beautiful face which is caused 
by self-indulgence when unmixed with selfishness. 
Selfishness sometimes keeps off the apparent ravages 
of an irregular life; but whatever her faults, nobody 
could accuse Mrs. Dover of selfishness. She was gen- 
erous of everything: of herself most of all. “It gives 
them so much pleasure,” she would say to justify her 
worst freaks, ‘‘and it costs me so little.” It was this 
generosity which led her to respond to any chance man 
who regarded her particularly, with a half-smile of en- 
couragement and invitation. She could not resist doing 
this even when Vendred was with her. All kinds of 
men shared her generosity: she could hardly take a 
piece of bread from a waiter in a restaurant without 
enveloping him in a burning smile. Vendred often 
wondered that with such a temperament she remained 
faithful to him, and he fancied that the reason she did 
was that he did not hold her by the senses alone. 
Otherwise, she had no kind of principle, or convic- 
tion, or rule which would offer the feeblest resistance to 
the rush of passion when that was let loose. Beyond 
her conviction that one’s chief object in life was to enjoy 
by every means all kinds of pleasurable sensations and 
to prolong them as far as possible, which was really 
with her rather an instinct than an opinion, she had no 
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stable opinion about any single matter which had ever 
been subjected to the processes of reason. It would be 
almost the truth to say that she changed her views with 
her costumes. The fact is, that notwithstanding her 
objection to performing in music-drama, her tempera- 
ment was not so much musical as histrionic; and the 
actress has properly no character of her own. She 
absorbs the sentiments she mimics, and the opinions 
which are put into her mouth she adopts till another 
set drives them out. So true is this, that actresses in 
moments of great emotion will often be found using 
tags from old plays they have appeared in to express 
their feelings. The more sensitive and pliant the 
actress is to every wind that blows, the better it is for 
her. It follows that decided principles, which harden 
and stiffen, lessen her powers. That is why women 
shackled by religion, by moral restraints, by principles 
of any kind, and highly intellectual women are seldom 
or never good actresses. To act is in a manner to lie; 
it needs temperament without sanctions; and to act 
well, temperament is far more essential than intelli- 
gence or principles. Except for her splendid voice 
and perfect training, Mrs. Dover had hardly any of 
the peculiar gifts of the singer. Her talk about her 
art was futile, and led one to doubt whether she knew 
much more about the works she rendered so effectively 
than the instruments which accompanied her. What 
served her was her admirable temperament, which 
suggested at the same time the maiden and the fille de 
joie, with the whole glazed over by that inexplicable 
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charlatanic quality, compounded in part of self-con- 
scious assurance, a natural disposition to travesty, and 
a vital need of admiration, which changes your genuine 
players into other beings as soon as they step on the 
boards with the footlights beating on their faces, and 
feel the public. 

However, by some subtle correspondence the de- 
terioration of her voice was accompanied by deteriora- 
tion of temperament. All her bad points, it seemed to 
Vendred, became intensified, and all her points which 
had been neuter and tolerable became bad. The very 
physique which was offered daily to his eyes took new 
forms for him and clamoured for hostile notice. The 
histrionic temperament revealed itself continuous and 
implacable in her demeanour; her general appearance 
suggested that she was ready to perform at a given 
moment whether on the stage or off. She had a sort 
of public smile of complaisance and indulgence put on 
for the occasion, out-of-doors. Even her elegance be- 
came after a while as overpowering as a too-strong 
scent, with sometimes the veritable air of grace and 
dignity turning decidedly to emphasis. 

But there was more than that. Her even, placid 
temper, which had been one of her greatest charms, 
was becoming infirm. She now had moods, and Ven- 
dred never knew when he called to take her out to 
lunch or dinner what the mood would be. In conse- 
quence, he never went to these meetings with any joy; 
and he would seize the least plausible excuse to avoid 
one. Then, when he saw her again there would be, as 
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likely as not, a scene about that, unless she had hap- 
pened to have had an engagement herself; for she took 
her ease with him, and never dreamed of keeping his 
engagement if something which suited her better turned 
up in the meantime. 

They would now often sit together in a restaurant, 
at a theatre, for long spells without speaking, like a 
married couple who have exhausted each other to the 
dregs and are heartily sickened and bored by one an- 
other. But it was one of Mrs. Dover’s faults, or one 
of her perfections, as you choose to judge it, that what- 
ever else she looked she did not look married; and so 
those who scrutinized the pair with any perception had 
an opportunity to balance the tyrannies of irregular en- 
tanglements against the responsibilities of marriage. 
Sometimes, for a trifle, for nothing at all, she would 
quarrel with him a whole evening; or else, possessed 
by a dumb devil, she would sit for an hour cross and 
silent. She had a smile as she emerged from these 
fits that was like a gleam of sunlight on a stormy sky; 
but the smile, fine as it was, hardly compensated for the 
fits. She was indeed so trying, that if Vendred had 
been a man of any strength of will he would have 
broken with her altogether, instead of dragging on a 
connection which had lost all savour. His love for her 
was gradually becoming a business of putting in order 
his remembrances. ‘He was almost always now think- 
ing of Louise, and she unfortunately was not thinking 
of any one—at least, not of any.one in particular. 
But she had come to the point that she could not bear 
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the name of Louise; so he was obliged to keep his sor- 
rows to himself. 

They would sit opposite one another silently, criticiz- 
ing, with a drastic, pitiless criticism. This in itself 
showed where they had arrived; for faith has to be 
shaken before there is room for criticism, and if love 
survives the criticism of lovers it is altogether different 
from the love they began with. Lovers can be al- 
most anything they choose to each other and still be 
in love; but they cannot be critical: that ts blighting. 
Mrs. Dover often had moments of nervous crisis, when 
one comes out with those short acrid observations which 
your critic has at command to use upon a subject whose 
weak spots have been laid bare in unguarded intimacy, 
and cut like a lash slicing through to the very heart. 
Vendred, although slow to perceive a barbed remark, 
was not insensitive, and often writhed from the sting. 
He, on his part, had it in his power to annoy her, 
if not so keenly, at least more steadily and more 
effectually; for seeing her critical, he increased his in- 
difference, and he had the considerable advantage of 
caring less for her than she did for him. What they 
both needed was a separation for six months or a year, 
which would have either enlianced or obliterated their 
fondness; but even supposing that he would have agreed 
to this without much reluctance, she would not have 
let him go. 

It was the eternal story, so eternally incomprehen- 
sible to onlookers, of two people unwilling to separate, 
though they lead a cat-and-dog life. The most unex- 
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pected things now set Mrs. Dover’s nerves jangling, 
and there were no means of anticipating what things. 
She who had been so reticent even about her own art, 
developed flat idiotic opinions about every kind of sub- 
ject, and brought them out with a smashing positiveness 
which was inexpressibly irritating. To Vendred she 
seemed to be always asserting something ‘‘without fear 
of contradiction,” like an orator. On his side, instead 
of leaving matters there, he would express, or what 
was much worse, look his disagreement, and then she 
would repeat her statement more forcibly. If, after 
that, she did happen by accident to be contradicted, 
there was a storm. 

One day she mentioned that some man, a friend of 
hers, exhibiting for the first time, had got three pic- 
tures into that year’s Salon. 

“Then your friend has no original talent,’ said 
Vendred imprudently. 

She bristled at once. “And why not, pray?” - 

' “Why not?” repeated Vendred, glancing up in sur- 
prise. ‘Surely it’s evident that a man who has three 
pictures accepted by the Salon at the first shot can’t 
have original talent. He doesn’t rouse enough opposi- 
tion.” 

Then she began. Why did he hold such eccentric 
opinions? Why did he want to be different from other 
people? Everybody knew that a painter who was hung 
in the Salon or the Royal Academy must have talent. 
It was only the miss-fires who said they hadn’t. None 
of the living painters he admired was popular; and 
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that sort of talk which he had picked up from them 
was simply the jealous gabble of the man who was not a 
success. It was like telling her, when she was grum- 
bling over some stupid French novel, and wished the 
man would write like Georges Ohnet, that the man 
would be very sorry to write like Georges Ohnet. That 
was rubbish. He would be glad enough to write like 
Georges Ohnet if he could. 

“Very well,” said Vendred, ‘“‘have it as you like. I 
don’t pretend to know anything about painting. I only 
know what I like to look at.” 

But she would not disarm. ‘My dear Paul, if you 
continue to be so eccentric you'll end your days in a 
lunatic asylum.” | 

And she added seriously: “I speak for your soul.” 

Vendred leant back in his chair and laughed, and 
that started the attack of nerves. It lasted for about a 
_ quarter of an hour. “You don’t love me or you 

wouldn’t say such things.” 

“But I haven’t said anything.” | 

“Yes, you have. You seem to think that I’m ignor- 
ant—that I don’t know what I’m talking about. All 
the prominent people take my view, not yours. 
What’s-his-name in the Whitehall Gazette said exactly 
what I say.” 

It was always hard to tell how long a discussion of — 
this kind would go on, and how it would terminate. In 
the present case she became frigidly distant. Another 
time she might get up and walk out of the room, even 
if it were a public place. If she had been very much 
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disturbed, she might close herself up in her bedroom 
and be invisible for days. 

Or she might act as she did not long after. Vendred 
had unwarily been drawn into some tiff with her; but 
although she grew heated, she seemed to have recov- 
ered her equanimity by the time they started to motor 
to some town forty or fifty miles from London, where 
they intended to dine. At the small hotel, they were 
shown to a private sitting-room. Mrs. Dover said 
she was tired and ordered a brandy-and-soda; the maid 
was not quick enough to suit her, so she complained 
with excessive sharpness. 

“I’m not your servant,” said the maid. 

Mrs. Dover boxed her ears, and the maid went out 
crying. Sibyl had had that blow in her hand, as it 
were, all the afternoon, and now that it had been 
delivered to somebody she might have got better if 
Vendred, seeing her pacing up and down the room, 
had not incautiously asked her to keep quiet. 

“Keep quiet!’ she cried. ‘‘That’s the way I keep 
quiet.” 

With one hand she swept all the ornaments from the 
mantelpiece, and with the other pulled the cloth from 
the table. The landlady, hearing the crash, came run- 
ning up-stairs. Vendred took her outside to pacify 
her. Then, judging it better to leave Sibyl to her- 
self for a while, he went down and sat in the bar. 
He had not been there ten minutes, when he heard the 
swish of expensive skirts coming along, and to the 
amazement of the customers she swept in. 
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“Paul, how can you sit tippling here with these louts 
and leave me in that filthy room by myself?” 

But as he went back up-stairs with her, the landlord 
called him aside. Would he mind leaving the hotel? 
His wife thought the lady was mad, and was afraid to 
have her in the house. And would he mind leaving the 
lady’s name and address? She had cut the girl’s face 
with her rings. 

Vendred paid the servant heavily for her injuries 
and contrived to soothe her feelings. Then, dinner- 
less, they drove away. Sibyl was now apathetic 
and silent. When at length they arrived at the house 
near Lancaster Gate, he knew that there was no more 
danger. However Dover managed it, she never made 
a scene when he was about. Vendred often wondered 
what the reason was, because she did not seem to be 
afraid of him. “Perhaps,” he thought bitterly, “she 
doesn’t care for him enough.” 


XII 


ONE foggy morning at the end of November, Ven- 
dred was called on the telephone from Blackfoots’ 
office. He went down there immediately, and after 
spending two hours with the lawyers, set out for the 
house near Lancaster Gate. He found Sibyl stretched 
on a long chair before the fire, chatting with a friend. 

He asked for Dover. Surprised at this, she re- 
garded him attentively, and when she noticed his hag- 
gard and disordered look she soon got rid of her 
visitor. 

“You look terrified,”’ she said then. 

“Yes. Where’s the Captain?” 

“My dear, what a question! How should I know? 
Fancy wanting to see him!”’ 

“On the contrary, it’s most important that I should 
see him.” 

“Well, I’m afraid I can’t help you to him. He 
went away two days ago. We are hardly on speak- 
ing terms, but he left word with the servants that he 
was going to stay with his friend Captain Massacre. 
You know what that means.” | 

Vendred paced up and down the room. “Yes, I 
know what that means. He’s never on deck when he’s 
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ought to start for Paris with me at once. I’ve just 
come from Blackfoots’. They have news of Louise.” 

Mrs. Dover raised her eyebrows and stared at the 
pointed toe of her shoe. ‘‘Ah!” she said, enigmati- 
cally. 

Vendred was very nervous and broken, and this 
apparent indifference on her part exasperated him 
beyond measure. ‘You don’t seem very interested. 
The fact is,” he added a little brutally, “Louise died 
yesterday in a public hospital—the Beaujon in Paris. 
Her name was on her clothes. That is how they knew 
her.”’ 

Mrs. Dover started, but attached herself to this last 
detail. ‘‘Her name on her clothes? That is so like 
her! She might have cut it off.” 

This was too much for Vendred. Here in this room 
filled with memories of Louise, the very room in which 
he had asked her to marry him, what he took to be the 
cruelty and heartlessness of her stepmother seemed 
even more monstrous than it might have seemed else- 
where. He saw that, however much upon reflection 
she might be grieved at the news, her first emotion had 
not been grief. Was there not even a little relief 
that Louise, dead there, however shamefully and trag- 
ically in Paris, was definitely out of the way? And it 
was in this very room that he had resolved that 
Louise should not be the victim! He was violently 
disturbed: his hands shook and his arteries throbbed a 
tune that sang in his ears. 

“You are pitiless!’’ he burst out. “Pitiless!” He 
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repeated the word, not finding anything else to say 
which would express his grief, and powerless rage, and 
disappointment. 

But it was enough for Sibyl. She threw off her in- 
difference like a veil and turned in her chair. She 
poured out reproach on reproach, losing all control, 
and betraying herself fatally as she went on. Was 
this his love for her, the love he had sworn so many 
times? Ah, she might have known! He was no bet- 
ter than the others when he had got what he wanted. 
She was to be thrown off like a coat that was grown 
too heavy, when his shoulders felt the weight. And 
she, poor fool! who had loved him so much that she 
would not allow him to make love to her! 

‘‘Was it I who wanted to stay at the Park? Of 
course it was, at last, when you were getting tired of 
me; but was it I at first? Do you remember that first 
night on the terrace in the moonlight? Do you re- 
member how often you swore that your love was part 
of your life? Part of your life! And it hasn’t lasted 
even as long as e 

She broke off, and then before he could speak went 
on again. She recalled minute things of their love, 
things he had forgotten and was astonished that she 
remembered. Did he remember this? Did he re- 
member that? Did he remember how he and she used 
to sit in the hotels and wonder what relation the other 
people were to each other? Did he remember that 
night in the hotel when she kissed him? 

“But all that is over long ago. You have never 
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loved me since Louise went away. You have even de- 
spised me. You are despising me now.” 

‘‘No,” he answered. All she had said had only 
served to turn his anger from hot to cold. “I do not 
despise you,—how could I ?—but I think you are heart- 
less.” 

She put her head against the back of the chair and 
sobbed. He stood looking at her for a little, and then 
walked up the room. 

She had evidently expected that he would soothe and 
caress her, as he had done so many times before in like 
situations. ‘‘Paul!’? she cried despairingly. He 
turned at the door, and saw her looking at him with 
terrible grief and yearning, her face all wet with tears. 
For a moment they gazed in silence at each other, both 
in their own way shaken to the core by memory, by 
regret, and a perception of far-spreading consequences 
which blackened and made desolate all the pleasant 
places of their lives, like creeping fire. 

In the evening he telephoned to the house. A serv- 
ant answered that Mrs. Dover had gone out and the 
captain had not come in. Vendred started for Paris 
by himself. 


XIII 


As the train banged and crashed through the night 
across Picardy, Vendred lay back in his corner tor- 
mented by his visions. The night-shade was drawn 
over the lamp; the carriage was stuffy; in the other 
three corners three men wrapped in rugs slept, breath- 
ing heavily in the fetid atmosphere, with that unhappy 
and fatigued look of uneasy sleep on the railway. 
Suddenly there was a shriek and a hiss; lights flashed 
on the windows; the train stopped. Vendred lowered 
the window and put his head out. The electric signal 
vibrated, a gong clanged, men passed quickly, calling 
out: “Amiens, Amiens: les voyageurs pour Paris, en 
voiture!’ A shrewd wind blew; the platform was al- 
most deserted; the lights of the refreshment-room 
shone through the blinds sickly and yellow. Then 
doors were slammed, a horn sounded, and the train was 
again in motion. 

He pulled up the window and sat down. The 
sleepers, aroused, looked drowsily and crossly at this 
restless traveller who had let in a blast of cold air upon 
them; then, as the train began to make speed, they 
turned once more to sleep. 

Had they continued to watch him, they might have 
noted on his face the bitter passage of his thoughts as 
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called Louise and her sunny laugh which showed her 
small white teeth, and the way she had of shoving back 
her hair from her forehead. She had been good to 
live with; all the mischances of the daily life she had 
taken gaily till the last great mischance. And he would 
have to look at her to-morrow: in a few hours he 
would be standing beside her dead body. .. . 

He shuddered and pulled his rug closer about 
him. He felt the tightening and oppression of the 
breast which comes upon people when they dread. 
Why had he been involved in such a tragedy—he of all 
men! What had he done to bring it about? He 
looked enviously at the other men sleeping: they had 
ordinary peaceful lives, the kind of life that he should 
have had, that he had always meant to have. Not all 
the foresight in the world, he thought, could have 
provided against the turn events had taken, or warned 
him that he would be travelling across France to-night 
to find his wife’s body in a public mortuary. What 
an end! what an end! It was all Fate, the brazen 
strangling Fate against which it was useless for mortals 
to struggle. And it was the Dover family that had 
been the regiment of this Fate, and in its march to de- 
struction he had been gathered up and obliged to follow 
its destiny. Above all, he had followed her, the 
golden-voiced siren—followed her without shrinking; 
and their road had ended at the pits of death. Yet 
who would have thought that her debonair, easy-going 
beauty lay under so dark a spell! From that first 
night in the concert-room how unimportant the steps 
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had seemed; yet how linked they were and relentless! 

Thinking of Sibyl, some touch of that old, early, ethe- 
rial love, unstained by passion, came back to him. It 
was holy and sober, that love, rousing all that was good 
in him, and between them they had killed it. But it 
was not her fault. She had been herself, strongly and 
completely, while he had been flaccid, and aghast at 
flaws in his idol which he had, in part at least, caused. 
For him and her this was now the end; but she had 
played her part on the whole fairly—till those last 
wretched months, when their love, too harassed, was 
kept alive only by its failure and infirmities, more 
fairly than he had. Alas, he was alone to blame! 
She could not choose her way; she had had to live her 
life. She was no more open to blame, than a golden 
butterfly transfixed by a pin is to blame for not flaunt- 
ing it across the meadows. She and he and Louise 
were alike under the hand of Fate: he had been crushed, 
and Louise had been pushed into the abyss. What 
remained for her? 

He fell into a thick, suffocating sleep, from which he 
was aroused by the movements of the other travellers. 
They were folding their rugs, getting their books and 
papers together, and taking down their bags. They 
had the sallow, oily look of men who have been out of 
bed all night. The train stopped with a jolt, almost 
throwing them into each other’s arms. It was Paris. 

The winter dawn had not yet broken as he drove 
through the rue Lafayette. Half-way down, the street 
lamps were extinguished, and for a space the streets 
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were in darkness. Then the dawn crept above the 
houses; and wan, sad, and vacant, Paris appeared. A 
few gaunt spectres holding their rags together huddled 
in doorways, or paced the kerb eyeing the gutter for 
refuse. Policemen, patrolling in twos, now and then 
passed. A priest muffled in a cloak went by, doubtless 
carrying the Eucharist to some one on the point of 
death. As he turned out of the Place de la Concorde 
into the Champs-Elysées, he had a glimpse of the river 
flowing dim and livid under its empty bridges. 

As soon as he arrived at the hotel he bathed and 
changed his clothes, and then tried to eat some break- 
fast, although his head ached and his mouth was like 
paste. After that he lounged about the public rooms, 
drowned in a limitless sadness and anxiety, while he 
waited for Blackfoot’s agent. This man came at eleven 
o'clock, and they went off at once to the Commissaire 
de police who had investigated the case. 

Louise had been picked up two nights ago near the 
door of a house in the rue Francois-Premier. She was 
well dressed; but it had been raining heavily, and she 
was very wet. They took her to the hospital Beaujon, 
_ but she never recovered consciousness, and died early 
in the morning. As her name and description were in 
all the police offices, there was no difficulty in establish- 
ing her identity, and Blackfoots were at once notified. 

A certain M. Léon Brodard was mixed up in the af- 
fair. He occupied an apartment in the house in front 
of which Louise had been found lying. The police had 
discovered that she had been living with him for some 
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time, and M. Brodard had acknowledged that she was 
his mistress. He was an elderly man, rich, a widower, 
with an excellent reputation: the police exonerated him 
from all blame. According to his story, Louise had in- 
sisted upon going out by herself late at night, and must 
have been seized by some kind of fit at the door. And 
in fact the'doctor’s report stated that she had died from 
rapid congestion and heart failure. 

When Vendred had listened to this terrible and lac- 
erating statement, delivered with hard emphasis by a 
little fat man in spectacles, he took his way to the 
hospital. In a few minutes he was beside Louise. 

Notwithstanding the ghastly, altering mask of death, 
he knew her at once, but she seemed much thinner and 
older. Beneath the look of stony indifference which is 
on every dead face, he thought he saw an expression of 
immense weariness and sorrow, not altogether to be 
attributed to the shrivelled lips, the sunken brows, and 
other mortal changes. It pierced him like a sword, 
and he knew that for all his future days it would be in 
front of his eyes. What remained unchanged was her 
thick hair, which coiled about her head the colour of 
gold-dust. 

Drunk with misery and fatigue, Vendred hardly lis- 
tened to the doctor, a brisk little man who stood by 
the body in his white clothes, and stroked his black 
beard as he gave some explanations in 2 strong southern 
accent. Once, while he was speaking, by way of mak- 
ing what he said clearer, he turned back the pall a little, 
and Vendred saw her hands folded decently on her 
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breast. Then, spent, overwrought, a great sob escaped 
him, although the only definite thought in his head was 
of her delight in horses, and that those poor, inert, 
waxy hands would never hold rein or bridle again. 

The doctor looked at him more attentively than he 
had yet. “You should take care of yourself. One 
gets over these things. This poor girl was your mis- 
tress, no doubt.”’ 

“She was my wife.” 

“Oh, in that case ” The doctor, rather at a 
loss by reason of the circumstances in which Louise had 
come into his charge, said no more. 

Shivering, though he hardly felt cold, with a cloud 
before his eyes and a sensation of insupportable weight 
on his head, Vendred left the hospital and returned to 
his hotel. Later in the afternoon he sent a note to M. 
Brodard, and in the evening he went to see him. 


XIV 


HE was, perhaps, over fifty, large, stout, touched 
with grey, immensely swelling and self-important. He 
had a brown face, brown, bulging eyes, and a trim 
moustache with pointed ends. His hairy, strong-look- 
ing hands carried three rings, and an_ obtrusive 
diamond gleamed in his tie. He had probably been a 
handsome man in his prime, and even now he was not 
ill-looking. It was evident that he spent a great deal of 
money on himself; and if, nevertheless, he was dressed 
badly, it was the fault of his own taste and a stupid 
tailor. His fawn-coloured trousers were too straight 
and too full, his buttoned boots too long and pointed, 
and his frock-coat too narrow and tight—the result of 
an insane effort on the part of the tailor to mould it to 
his fat figure. He wore a white roll-collar which did 
not meet, a parti-coloured scarf-tie, and a shirt with 
black threads running through it. In the buttonhole 
of his coat was the ribbon of the Legion of Honour. 

Vendred found that he took the affair in itself lightly, 
as one of the episodes in a life of gallantry, but he was 
obviously annoyed that one of his private matters 
should have become public and squalid, and even a little 
dangerous. For what else was it if the woman’s for- 
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At the very outset, Vendred assured him that he had 
nothing to fear on the score of publicity; but as he 
looked at the selfish, choleric face, he felt to the full 
all the ignominy of his position, and he was sorry he 
had come. What appeal of words or looks would 
penetrate that hide? What delicate forbearance or un- 
derstanding was to be expected from a man of that 
kind? To M. Brodard he was simply that poor crea- 
ture, that figure of fun, the mari trompé, the sport of 
novelists and comedians. Not all the arguments in 
the world could persuade M. Brodard to another view. 
A barbarian himself, he had the great army of bar- 
barians at his back to assure him he was in the right; 
and Vendred, lacking in discernment though he was, at 
least was aware that till the barbarian is made to 
realize by a shock that he is a barbarian, till he is forced 
to perceive, however dimly, that things exist superior 
to his barbarism—a contingency which may be said sel- 
dom or never to occur save at the point of death—he 
generally has an advantage upon the finely civilized, 
from the reason that the civilized makes allowances for 
the barbarian and repudiates the barbarian’s weapons, 
whereas the barbarian makes no allowances and has no 
misgivings about his methods. 

However, he tried to explain to M. Brodard why he 
was there. He had wanted to hear the story of Louise 
himself: he could not bear to send some other person to 
ask for it. The poor man was so much shaken by the 
emotions and strain of the last forty-eight hours that 
he could hardly find words, and his phrases came out 
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lamentably. As he went on, he felt that he was losing 
his time. He perceived that the situation was too 
delicate for M. Brodard’s perceptions. By the look 
of surprise and relief, mingled with a touch of con- 
tempt, which came into his face, Vendred was instructed 
that the other considered the husband of a runaway 
wife, coming to the lover without reproaches in his 
mouth and with flaccid hands, as ridiculous, and even 
somewhat vile. His manner changed; he asked Ven- 
dred to sit down, with small respect. 

“I will tell you what I can,” he said. “It is an in- 
teresting story.” 

He sat down himself and lit a cigar, without offer- 
ing one to his visitor. He had, in fact, formed so low 
an opinion of Vendred that he no longer troubled to 
keep up even a decent appearance of grief, and told his 
tale with a certain pride and relish, as if he were 
relating it to friends after dinner at a restaurant, with 
the complacency of the stout and elderly Don Juan 
whose self-esteem and interest in himself have been 
wonderfully invigorated by having the tragedy of a 
beautiful woman suddenly imported into his life. 

He began with a flourish of his own general im- 
portance, evidently meant to frighten Vendred into 
silence in case he had still any lingering notion of 
showing fight. He was well known; he was decorated; 
he was a member of a good club. A gentleman who 
had been a Minister in the last Cabinet was his most 
intimate friend. His late wife was Mlle. Jacquet, of 
the great family in the wine trade at Bordeaux. ‘You 
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have heard of them, doubtless?” Vendred confessed 
he had not, and the look of contempt on M. Brodard’s 
face increased. 

At length he reached his story. One afternoon last 
year, he picked up the Paris express at Calais-ville, 
where he had been attending the funeral of his aunt, 
Mme. Dupont, the enormously rich widow of the 
Dupont who had the chocolate factories. “You have 
heard of them ?”’ 

‘‘Dupont is a well-known name,” replied Vendred. 

M. Brodard was far too self-satisfied to perceive 
irony at his expense, and, besides, he despised Vendred 
so much that he would as soon have looked for 
irony in his house-porter. He went on without notic- 
ing. 

He had caught the train at the last moment, and 
plunged into a first-class carriage where a lady was sit- 
ting alone. She was very beautiful; she seemed sor- 
rowful and desperate. He showed her various little 
attentions; at the next stop he got her a cup of tea. 
Their talk became more confidential: she said she was 
going to Paris to find some happiness she had left 
there. “I am not particularly vain,” observed M. 
Brodard, ‘“‘but I must be pardoned if I say that those 
words were obviously intended to arouse—enfin 6 
He hesitated. 

Vendred was wishing that the harsh voice would 
stop. He must go; he could not bear any more. He 
felt that he was like a raw wound, and that pity was 
dead. Still, he did not move. 
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M. Brodard continued. He found out that Louise 
had no settled plan, and when they arrived at the Gare 
du Nord, seeing her helpless, he suggested that he 
should take care of her. She agreed quite simply; with 
astonishing simplicity, even. ‘I have never seen any- 
thing like it. I am not exactly a novice, but I have 
never seen anything quite like that. For, you see, she 
could know nothing about me; she could not tell whether 
I was rich or poor.” 

He took her to his flat. She was, he said, a lady; 
she spoke French almost without a foreign accent; she 
dressed quietly. He found it quite easy to account for 
her presence. He endured her for several months; 
in fact, till the other day. 

“I say endured, because she was not exactly a pleas- 
ure. She was sad, devilish sad and cast down. She 
had no spirits, and I love gaiety. She would sit 
in that very chair which you have for hours, with her 
head in her hands, dreaming. If I rebuked her for 
her sadness, she looked and acted as if I had told her 
she was a bad servant. ‘I will try to do better,’ she 
would say. Really, she was impossible. And always 
calling me monsieur—a man like me who does not 
exactly look a grandfather, as you can see. 

“T induced her to take a little champagne to raise her 
spirits. She disliked it at first, and then she took to 
drinking it to distraction. But she was always quiet, 
you know, always the same, except that she wept. Oh 
yes, she wept. I gave up at last hoping for a smile; 
my hopes went no further than that she would some- 
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times cease to weep—cease that still weeping which 
really unnerved me. 

“Well, the other night I took her to dine at Durand’s. 
She was crushing; she moped and moped. She even 
made a public exhibition of herself: people must have 
thought that I was a man who beat her. I don't 
deny that I became angry. Coming out, I ran into 
Diane de Lys, a great friend of mine, who was Just 
stepping out of her limousine to enter. What a 
woman! I presented Miss Louise to her, but Miss 
Louise behaved with great insolence. We quarrelled 
all the way back, and I resolved that she must go to an 
hotel. I simply could not stand her in my house that 
evening. I had a hundred-franc note in my pocket. I 
said, ‘Take this, and take a cab, and go to an hotel. 
Telephone the address, and to-morrow I will see you 
and make some arrangement.’ She stood quite stiff on 
the pavement, holding the note loosely between her 
fingers as if she didn’t know what to do with it. I took 
the few steps that led to my door and rang. The 
door closed behind me. I mounted to my apartment, 
quite at ease about her. I knew she wouldn’t make 
a scene, and as she spoke French perfectly and was 
quite at home in Paris, I concluded she would drive 
straight to an hotel, and return in a few days to her 
friends in England. 

“I got into my slippers, in a good chair before a 
good fire, and had smoked a cigar and was finally 
preparing for bed, when I heard a scratching at the 
outer door. I thought at first it was the little dog you 
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see there; but he was in his basket. I went to the 
door and opened it. There she was, quite drenched. 
She said to me, ‘Do take me in, it is so cold.’ Well, 
I thought, if I do, I shall have all the boredom of a 
separation over again. She came a little way in, and I 
endeavoured to persuade her to go. _I pointed out that 
she would be much better at an hotel. I offered to 
pack her dressing-case and take it down myself and put 
it on a cab. Would you believe it, she clung to me! 
I suppose she must have been fond of me, but I was 
annoyed. Did I wanta scandal? I moved her a little 
towards the stairs: to my horror, she missed the first 
step and fell half-way down the flight. I was just 
rushing down to help her, but she picked herself up 
quickly and did not appear to be injured. I asked her 
in a low voice if she was hurt—one has to be careful 
in a house like this not to disturb the neighbours. She 
seemed a little dazed, but she shoved back her hair 
from her head and then went straight down. Singu- 
larly enough, she said, ‘Good-night!’ in a sort of whis- 
per, but really it didn’t seem to be to me, and for a 
moment I thought there was somebody else on the 
stairs. I heard the street-door close, and I never saw 
her again. She must have lingered on the street.” 

He paused, and then added this sentence: “It was 
very imprudent of her.” | 

There was silence for a moment, and then M. Bro- 
dard tossed the end of his cigar into the fire and rose to 
signify that he thought the interview had lasted long 
enough. 
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“There, sir, you have as faithful an account as I can 
furnish of the case. I am sorry—very sorry—that 
this unfortunate accident has happened. It has caused 
me a great deal of trouble. But I did what I could. 
I have nothing to reproach myself with. And of course 
I knew nothing about her—her—which shall I say ?>— 
family ties... .” 

With a lump in his throat and a white feeling at the 
heart, Vendred rose to go, without a word. He could 
not have spoken even if he had wanted to. His look 
and silence somewhat awed M. Brodard, who went on 
in a lower and much less assured voice. 

“Here is something belonging to her that I ought 
to give you. The concierge found it on the stairs.” 

He held out a locket. 

Vendred went down the stairs, carrying the locket 
loose in his hand. Out in the street he examined it. 
Oh yes, he knew it well. Inside, covered with a bit of 
glass, was some of his own hair, which she had taken 
here in Paris on their wedding-journey. The chain of 
the locket had snapped. Standing in the street, he held 
it in the palm of his hand and stared at it stupidly. All 
the tragedy seemed to be in that broken chain. It ac- 
cused him, and the woman in London, and life. He 
thought that if Louise in her desperation had to fall 
thus, the pity of it was that she had fallen between such 
rough hands. 

He walked from this street, where she had been 
found lying on the flags in the bitter frost-rain, to the 
hotel where they had stayed when they were together 
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in Paris. Then he continued his sombre funeral march 
to the hospital, and hung about the door, and in the 
adjacent streets where he could still see the walls. It 
was as if he were tied to the hospital walls by a cord 
which reached back to some place in the depth of the 
building where Louise lay upon her bier. No power 
of the most powerful on earth could make her walk out 
of the door of that hospital, or smile, or her voice 
sound again. Thinking of this, and of her cruel and 
unnecessary death, and how she was lying there now, 
lonely and helpless, he was seized with a black rage of 
despair. In front of a stable he seized hold of an iron 
post and tried to shake it, and then beat it with his 
fists. A stableman came out and looked at him, and 
he went on. Then he grew calmer. He thought of 
the suave melodies of religion, of the absolute promises 
which fall like balm on the agonized. Perhaps Louise 
was in heaven; perhaps they might meet some day and 
explain. But the religious people would say she had 
died in sin. Ah, the poor martyr! 

A heavy rain had been falling, and he was soaked. 
He cared little: in his restless affliction he scarcely 
noticed the rain. If one of those motor-cars that 
slipped by should strike him unawares, the torture of 
mind would be ended. To-morrow would be the fun- 
eral of Louise: he wished it were his own. To-mor- 
row she would be buried and lie quiet without will or 
memory, harboured by the earth, and all the malice 
in the world could not harm her further. But for him- 
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self, even when time had smoothed the ruggedness of 
his grief and remorse, he could see nothing but a sick 
obsession, a continual pondering upon the stations of 
her martyrdom, and endless, unavailing regret. 


XV 


THE next night he went back to England. 

At the last moment, he found it suited him best to 
take the long sea journey from Havre to Southampton. 
It was a dark cold night, but he found it impossible to 
stay in his cabin, and paced the deck. He was leaning 
against one of the shelters, and he could hear a man 
and woman talking French on the other side. At first 
he paid no attention; then the man spoke rather loud, 
and he recognized the voice. 

It was Dover's. 

So this scoundrel had been in France, after all, en- 
joying himself, while his daughter, who had been so 
fond of him, lay dead in the common hospital! Ven- 
dred slipped round by the back of the shelter and went 
forward on the port side, and then walking back looked 
hard at the man and woman, who were muffled in rugs. 
The man had a long black beard and bore no resem- 
blance to Dover. 

When Vendred passed the shelter again, after about 
five minutes, they had gone below. A bag and some 
rugs were still on the seat. He went over and 
inspected the bag. On the handle was tied a first- 
cabin label of the R. M. S. P. Co. filled in with 
typewriting, which set forth that Mlle. Berthe Blandy 


was a passenger on the steamer Amazon from South- 
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ampton to Buenos Ayres. He knew the name of this 
lady, who was a heroine of the café concert; he had 
even heard her sing her popular song: Babiole est ma 
seur de lait. That was several years ago, and she 
could not now be very young. In a moment a steward 
came and took the bag and rugs away. 

When the passengers were landing in the raw driz- 
zling dawn, he caught sight again of Mlle. Blandy, clad 
in a well-fitting tailor-made travelling costume. Then 
he got into the train and forgot all about her. 

At his house in Thurloe Square he found a letter 
from his lawyers, and one in Mrs. Dover’s full, bold 
writing. He was so shaken by his emotions and 
vigils that he stared for some time at the envelopes 
without daring to break them open. He took that of 
the lawyers first. 


“DEAR SIR, 

‘As several heavy claims have come in lately, we 
are following your instructions and offering Ludbor- 
ough Park at auction through Messrs. Debenham. 
We are assured that a speedy sale may be expected. 
We have received to-day some important information, 
and we shall be obliged if you will favour us with a 
call as soon as you return to England. 

“Yours truly, 
“BLACKFOOT, WoopGErRS & BLACKFOOT.” 


That was the rumble which announced the crash of 
his fortune, and, judging from the last lines, there was 
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worse in store. He turned Sibyl’s letter over and over 
in his hands. 


“I hope I shall be gone before you get this, but don’t 
come and see me. I want to get away without seeing 
you. Give mea chance. Perhaps you won't want to 
come and see me, and I hope it won’t cost you as much 
asitdoesme. But don’t come. After the kind of life 
we have had for the last six months it is better to part. 
I am sending the house-bills to Blackfoots. I am 
afraid they are rather heavy. I hate to do this, but 
what can I do? I have reason to fear that man has 
done something dreadful again, but I have not seen 
him and have nothing to do with him. Oh, I am 
sorry, Paul, believe me. Good-bye. I love you al- 
ways, but you haven’t loved me for a long time now. 
Think of me sometimes.” 


There was no signature. 

When he recovered from the first blankness, he felt 
an immense longing to see her again. She must not go 
out of his life without a word as if she suddenly died! 
Much and often as he had tried to realize what a 
separation from her would be, he had never formed the 
least idea of what it really meant. He went out 
quickly and drove to the house near Lancaster Gate. 
He had no anger now or jealousy of the unknown 
adventures which awaited her; what he felt was crush- 
ing sorrow, and a clinging to the one spar that was 
left out of the wreckage of his life. Besides, what 
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would she do if she left him? It was better not to 
think of what she woulddo.... 

At the house, the maid, whom he knew, opened the 
door in her hat and jacket. Mrs. Dover had paid 
them all off yesterday, and they were leaving the house 
this morning. 

“And the Captain?” asked Vendred. 

They had not seen him for many days. Mrs. Dover 
had left yesterday afternoon with a good deal of lug- 
gage. She had not given any address except that of 
Messrs. Blackfoot, but the luggage was sent to Victoria 
Station. 

He walked slowly away. Now that he found she 
was gone, really gone, that it was impossible for him to 
see her, do what he would, he had perhaps a slight 
sensation of relief that it was all over. He could never 
have met her again on the old terms. Oh yes, it was 
over, finally over. He felt as a sick man lying on his 
bed feels when a great noise suddenly ceases. 

He went down to the City to his lawyers. Mr. 
Blackfoot told him that Dover had obtained by some 
dodge the signature of one of his rich young friends, 
raised a large sum of money upon it, and then de- 
camped. It was a matter of many thousands of 
pounds, but the sufferers were willing to drop the 
prosecution if the money was paid back. Up to now, 
nobody but the parties directly interested had taken 
part. 

“But I have said that the police must be informed,” 
continued the lawyer. ‘‘We can’t always pay for 
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Dover. Besides, to pay this would put you in a most 
uncomfortable situation financially and you are far from 
comfortable as it is. He must stand his trial this time. 
He has had such a long start, though, that it will be 
rather difficult to get on his track. He is a well-known 
figure, that’s one point in our favour.” 

A copy of The Times lay on the desk; Vendred 
opened it and ran his eye down the shipping column. 
Then he looked at Mr. Blackfoot. 

“I can tell you where he is at once. He sailed this 
morning on the R. M. S. P. steamer for South 
America.” He related his encounter on the boat. 
‘“‘He was so well disguised that even I was taken in, 
who know him so well. But I’m sure now. He had 
doubtless arranged to travel with this café-concert 
singer, who is going out there to perform, and he 
wanted the money.” 

‘“‘That’s it,” assented the lawyer. “He went to 
France to put anybody who was curious about him 
off the scent. No matter! We'll get him at the first 
port.” | 

But Vendred made a disheartened gesture. 

“No,” he said. ‘“‘We’ll pay.” 

The lawyer examined him attentively and came to 
the conclusion that he was a broken man. But Vendred 
was thinking of the poor creature in her grave at Paris, 
and of that other poor creature rushing somewhere un- 
sheltered in the world, and that he owed them this sac- 
rifice. They had both loved him in their fashion, 
though their love had brought him no luck. For their 
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sakes, whatever the cost, Dover must go free. Alas! 
They were all three indissolubly linked, and how could 
he bear to see those two dragged in Dover's turbid 
wake before the merciless eyes of the crowd? 
He spoke again with a shake in his voice. ‘“There’s 
the house in Thurloe Square. They can have that.” 
He walked aimlessly about the streets till dark. 


Several months after, as he was driving in a cab, the 
driver turned into the street by Lancaster Gate. He 
tried to stop him, but it was too late. 

The house where the Dovers had lived was painted 
and cleaned, and looked fresher than it had ever done 
in the old days. A number of carriages were putting 
down people at the door; some of the coachmen had 
favours on their whips: it was a wedding. And just as 
Vendred passed, the bride and bridegroom alighted and 
went into the house. 


en a Pane ence ae 


THE FOURTH PART 


Eh bien! mon 4me, est-ce donc si grand’chose que cette vie? et si cette 
vie est si peu de chose, parce qu’elle passe, qu’ est-ce que les plaisirs qui 
ne tiennent pas toute la vie, et qui passent en un moment ?—BossvuET. 


For there are falsities with those who are in the good of life; but in 
these there is interiorly good, which takes away the evil of falsity; so 


that this kind of falsity does not seem to the angels like falsity, but like 
a kind of truth_—SwEDENBORG. 


A SHORT time ago, Vendred, who had been living 
for over two years on very restricted means in a small 
villa near Siena, came to Milan for some business. As 
he strolled in the evening, he passed by one of the 
large theatres and read on a poster that the celebrated 
Dova was appearing for a week in her various repre- 
sentations, and that night was singing Verdi's Traviata. 
He was attracted by something familiar in the sing- 
er’s name, and after deliberating a moment decided to 
enter. 

The theatre was musty, ill-lit, and about half full. 
The heroine was not on the stage, and Vendred waited 
with a throbbing heart for her appearance. An instant 
more, and the singer was there. It was she! 

He had not the least doubt of that, although she was 
much changed. Under her “make-up,” and advan- 
taged by the artificial light, she still looked a handsome 
woman, but she had lost her lithe unsurpassable grace. 
For all that, as appearances go on the stage she was 
remarkable, and she still had fascination much more 
than enough to make the infatuation of the hero plausi- 
ble. She met the frequent bursts of applause with the 
same stately inclination of the head which reminded 
him piercingly of the night he had first seen her on a 


stage, before a very different audience, in London, years 
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ago. Her voice had lost its freshness and its peculiar 
mysterious quality; the escalades of the amusing music 
proved now and then too much for her; but she acted 
the part with firmness and zest, and she carried off one 
of the florid arias superbly by the sheer bravura of her 
rendering. At the end of it, Vendred found himself 
joining in the applause with a foolish sense of pride, 
almost with tears in his eyes. 

He waited till the performance was quite over, and 
left the theatre intending to return to his hotel. What 
was the use of seeing her again? ‘Then, impelled as 
he had been all his life by some force stronger than his 
will to do what he thought it best not to do, he turned 
round and walked back to the stage-door. He sent 
his card to the diva, and the messenger came down and 
told him that if he would write an address on the card, 
the singer would come wherever he pleased as soon as 
she was dressed. 

He left word with the porter in the hall of his hotel, 
and sat waiting in the dining-room, which at that hour 
was half in darkness and quite deserted save for a 
waiter who dozed over a newspaper in a corner, and 
a cat sniffing daintily at the skirting-board in search of 
mice. He rested his head on his hand, and, full of 
vague apprehension, listened anxiously for the sound of 
that well-known voice outside. How long she was! 
Did she dread this meeting even more than he did? 

Then, when he had begun to wonder whether she 
would come at all, she came. It was as if he had been 
hit by a cannon-ball. She was stout, much stouter than 
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she had seemed on the stage, and her features were 
blunted and thickened. Two deep lines ran down from 
her nostrils to her mouth, and the droop of one corner 
of the mouth was decided. Still, she remained hand- 
some in her bold, defiant, reckless way: only those who 
had known her at her best would have been disap- 
pointed. She had a black lace mantilla thrown loosely 
over her head, and he could see that she now arranged 
her hair differently, coiling it up on the top of her head 
in a fashion which changed the expression of her face. 
The thick russet hair was not dressed with any special 
skill; the stage-paint had left traces on her skin; and 
she wore a gown which did not suit her. But as she 
came across the room, he saw that she had much of 
that old dignity and charm of movement for which 
he had lost all. 

“Paull” She held out both hands. 

They sat down at a table and looked at each other, 
finding nothing to say, or perhaps so much to say that 
it could not be said. Then, as if she were a stranger, 
he began to pay her awkward compliments about her 
singing in the opera. 

But she brushed them aside with her old good- 
humour. “Oh, I have no illusions. I’m no longer a 
singer. But such as I am, I manage to make a living 
and not a bad one.” 

She went on to say that her voice could not be other- 
wise than worn; she sang too often. Very few of the 
parts she undertook agreed with her style, but some- 
how she made them go down with the kind of audiences 
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she usually had. Could he believe that one of her 
greatest successes was Carmen? Carmen was not her 
type, but she felt she was Carmen when she was act- 
ing. 

“You always used to tell me that I was more of an 
actress than anything else. Do you remember?” 

She continued to talk, as unable as ever to give any 
but the most commonplace account of her artistic pro- 
cesses. What he gathered from her talk was that, on 
the whole, she was happy. The discontent, the nerv- 
ousness, the quick changes of temper which had filled 
those last miserable days in London, were all gone, 
and she had regained her normal placidity and sweet- 
ness. It was even possible that she had at last found 
the life which suited her best. “The ups-and-downs, the 
excitement, the constant change; the absence of re- 
straint, of the necessity to keep up an appearance; the 
freedom from the tyranny of the home, of the place 
which must be returned to daily and lived in, with all 
its obligations to the domestic virtues—was it not at 
these things she had caught whenever she could? Was 
it not with the hope of finding this kind of life that she 
had left the Devon parsonage? The wonder was that 
she had stood the other life so long. 

He kept staring at her. That was her voice—her 
voice he was hearing. That was Sibyl sitting in front 
of him, on the other side of the table. It was as if 
some vital part of his organization, of which he had 
been deprived for a long time without well knowing 
what he lacked, had suddenly been restored to him. 
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“T am going to tour the United States next winter. 
My husband is arranging it for me.” 

“Your husband ?” 

“Yes: Signor Belcredi. He is coming here presently 
to pick me up.” 

There was a pause, and then Vendred asked: 
“Have you ever heard anything of Dover?” 

“Not a word.” 

“Well, Ihave. He is keeping an hotel at Lima—or 
at least he was a year ago.” 

She smiled rather bitterly, and it lingered on her 
face during a moment of silence, as if she was judging 
her own thoughts. ‘An hotel complicated with a gam- 
bling-house, I should think. I don’t want to hear any 
more about him, please.”’ 

They went on to talk of indifferent matters, with 
differences wide as the ocean rolling between them. 
They had practically said their last word. She was full 
of her work and her plans for the future, and he had 
come to the end of all his plans. She asked him what 
he was doing. 

“T have a little money, and a little house on the hill- 
side near Siena. An old man and his wife keep house 
for me. I walk a little, dream a good deal, look a lit- 
tle at pictures, and eat and sleep.” 

“It seems rather sad,” she said, “‘and rather a waste. 
Have you never thought of marrying again?” 

“Never.” 

‘At least you have some woman who loves you?” 

“No one at all,” he answered, smiling. 
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She looked at him with infinite tenderness. ‘Poor 
Paul,” she said at last, ‘Show we plundered you!”’ 

He threw out his arm. ‘Oh, that was nothing.” 
He turned his eyes away, so as not to show how much he 
was moved, and added tremulously, “I would go 
through it all again if only the good hours would come 
back. You see, you filled my life—you were all my 
life to me.” 

He paused and stared at the floor, oppressed by his 
memories, and his heart welled over with bitterness 
and regret. She too looked down with tears in her 
eyes, and they were silent till the waiter came in fol- 
lowed by a thick-set, kindly-looking little man in gold- 
rimmed spectacles. This was Signor Belcredi. 

He bowed to Vendred with much ceremony, and sat 
down and drank a glass of curacoa. They talked of 
operas and theatres. Vendred observed with pleasure 
that he was devoted to his wife and seemed rather in 
awe of her. Oh yes; Sibyl had found the life in har- 
mony with her temperament. 

They got up to go. “Are you always at Siena?” 
she asked. 

“IT go to Paris twice a year.” For the sake of 
Signor Belcredi they had been speaking Italian, but 
after a slight hesitation he added in English: “I only 
stay there a day or so. I go to put some flowers on 
the grave of Louise. It’s not much, but it is all one 
can do.” 

They walked through the hall in silence. But she 
had evidently been dwelling upon what he had just said, 
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for when they reached the entrance she stopped and 
looked at him. 

‘Poor little Louise,” she said. ‘‘What a goose to 
throw herself away like that! But she was a good lit- 
tle thing.” 

Then she shook hands and went off with her husband. 
Vendred stood at the hotel door and watched them 
till they were out of sight. 


THE END 
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